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PREFACE 


A SOCIAL APPROACH to human bemgs, admitting their need for 
appreciation and participation A liberal mmded attitude to the pro 
cesses of education, with awareness of the significance of insight and 
the part played by learners’ concepts of themselves Careful analysis 
of subject matter, recognmng the importance of thoroughness m its 
study Acceptance or rejection of the desirability of these determines 
the success of those who seek to influence others at any level and m 
any sort of situation - m homes, in schools, within industry, and on 
the councils of the nations Much of the evidence indicative of their 
importance is, however, not yet readily available, and echoes of other 
viewpoints still huger to reduce thecfTectiveness of action An attempt 
IS therefore here made to mdicate the origins of these interpretations 
and assess their relevance to day to-day problems m what may well 
be the most typical situation - that of a ‘teacher’ withm a school 
Teachers play many parts and to an understandmg of these tb^ 
JbnijffjaJl.thw .snsdom -acciioujiL'iled.jn. the. tolaJijvj3f.ihejrJiujjc» 
Some study of motivation, of learning, and of growth is a necessary 
pre limin ary to a consideration of the work they do as technical 
experts in the presentation of topics or the assessment of personabty 
or progress To this must be added some concern with their require- 
ments as admimstrators responsible for human relationships, as 
agents m the maintenance of pubhc morale, and as explorers of the 
effectiveness of methods as yet untned 
Under such headings the matters commonly included m the dis 
cussion of school life and w ork may usefully be considered, and they 
are here presented m this form Through an historical accident certain 
topics are referred to in the special tcnninology of the English 
educational system The procedures indicated have however, quite 
general relevance, and for the interest of readers in other countnes it 
may be mentioned that the title ‘Secondary Modem’ is used in 
England to desenbe a secondary school which commonly offers 
advanced courses on subjects similar to those of the primary 
(junior) stage m contrast to the more academic subjects taught 
m ‘Grammar’ or ‘Techmcal’ secondary schools whose special 
function IS to give direct preparation for entry to a Umversity 
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Allocation to these different types of school is made m terms of an 
estimate of ability at about the age of eleven and it is thus an extreme 
form of the practice of classifying pupils into ‘groups , streams* 
or tracks’ of ability with differentiated treatment to each group, 
according to its initial ranking — A, B or C (highest middle or lowest) 
Some such separating Within classes and for temporary purposes 
IS not unknown elsewhere and English evidence as to its effects is 
closely related both to the general work of a teacher and to the 
problems which concern all human beings in their contacts with 
one another 

C M FLEMING 
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PART 1 


INTRODUCTORY 



I 


THE TEACHER IN 
THE ACT OF TUITION 


Teaching may be studied in any situation m which a certam excess 
of skill or prestige prompts a human being to try to pass on to 
another something of his competence - in knowledge (belief), fcelmg 
(appreciation), purpose (value), oraction Thecontactmaybe between 
two adults or two children ft may be between a chfld and an adult, 
an employer and an employee, a parent and a child, or an ofBcially 
appointed teacher and a pupil The phrasing may differ m different 
circles 'I’ll show you ’ T think I am nghl in supposing * T guess 
that’s so ’ ‘Take it from me * The response is surpnsmgly similar m 
all ‘Do you know what you are talkmg abouf^ ‘Is that style of play 
any good?’ ‘Is your taste to be trusted'^’ ‘Arc those values relevant? 
These questions may be asked by those who are being ‘taught’ They 
may occur to the teachers themselves as they ‘teach’ Always they 
imply an inguuy as to personal qualifications and commonly they are 
followed by some form of search for professional skill ‘How can 
this teaching be done?’ ‘What method is the best?’ 

Conscious concern with such questions is behmd the centunes- 
old belief m teacher trainmg exemplified m the gathering of disciples 
round a Master in Galilee It found modem elaboration in the writ- 
ings of Erasmus, Ignatius, Mulcaslcr, Comenius, Pcstalozzi, and 
Herbart, and it reached institutional form in the eighteenth-century 
sermnanes of Halle and Stettin, and the nineteenth-century training 
colleges of many lands fJJ The slasdard of competence required 
from professional teachers may vary from country to country and 
Its content may be differently interpreted in different social settings 
General awareness of its importance is indicated by the provision 
which is made not only for initial preparation but for continued 
education through ‘refresher courses’, ‘in service training’, quin- 
quennial testing by national teachers’ examinations and the hXe [2] 




teaching a psychological analysis 

The studies rdevanl to such professional stall were offered in earlier 
centuries through philosophic appraisals of the teacher’s art. Now 
they are to be found chiefly in the interpretations of psychologists 
who have accepted the challenge of the educators and have sought 
to study the processes of leamiog and teaching m expenraental 
investigations and through observational records of longterm 
development in various fields PJ 

Pnor to entrance to a school most teachers have thus deliberately 
made some attempt to answer the two questions 

(а) Have I somethmg to teach? (Do I know the subject 

(б) How can the teaching best be done‘> (How do I propose to 
present my subject?) 

Upon beginning to teach a change occurs The door of a class- 
room opens Fifteen to fifty pairs of eyes are focused upon the new- 
comer There is a silence laced with expectancy; and self-cxanunation 
as to knowledge of content and method drops into insignificance 
before the more immediate challenge ‘Can I wm and hold them 
attention’’ ‘Will they follow me, like me, obey me’’ ‘What sort of 
person wiU be successful m this situation’’' 'Am 1 that sort of personT 

Classroom procedures and good teaduog 

On this topic, could the prospective teacher pause to study it, a 
considerable amount of evidence is available [4] In its simplest form 
it IS to be found m the aosuers given by pupils to direct questions of 
the type *What sort of teacher do you like best?’ ‘IVhat, m your 
opinion, are the qualities of a good teacher?’ Replies differ somewhat 
from school to school, and the range of available adjectives is very 
wide Birchmorc, for example, m a recent London mquiry collected 
from three hundred and for^ pupils statements which included one 
hundred and five good qualities and sixty four bad qualities These 
could be grouped under such headmgs as order and disciplme, know - 
ledge, personal attnbutes, ways of handling class work, and ways of 
dealing with boys, but there remamed a wide vanety of opinion with- 
in the general framework of an emphasis on the importance of 
decency and kindliness on the part of the teacher as a human bemg - 
fncndlmess and an absence of fussiness and bossiness [5] 

More subtle methods have been used by those who, jnterviewmg 
boys and girts, have extracted bvincidental means cvidciice as to the 
4 
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accepted stereotypes of good or bad teachers held by groups of 
pupils m differing circumstances [6J Similar matenal has been col 
lected through the analysis of pupds* essays on superficially neutral 
topics [7] 

From all of this a composite picture may be painted Pupils declare 
that they prefer teachers who conform to somethmg like the follow- 
ing pattern 

has no favourites, 
has patience, 

goes out of his way to help backward pupils, 

IS fair and considerate, 

does not punish the whole class because of one boy, 

admits when be is wrong 

does not get angry when asked to explain, 

can explam a difficult subject simply, 

does not control (he class by fear, 

does not snoop, 

has a thorough knowledge of his subject [8] 

Most of this, It Will be noted, is in terms of what good teachers do 
and say It is a matter of general procedures rather than of personal 
characteristics 

A similar descnptive approach has been followed m many studies 
made by adult observers iTiese arc m direct succession to the phdoso- 
phic fiction of Rousseau and the didactic prescriptions of Pestalozzi 
and Froebcl, but they now offer an analysis of actual happemngs 
supported by photographic and sound recordmgs and elaborated by 
techmques derived from nmeteenth-century reports on the speech 
development of infants [9] The latter were admittedly concerned with 
the observation of one child at a tunc and they encouraged too ngid 
a labelling of individuals as egocentnc,[10] socially blind, indepen 
dent, dependent, unresponsive, self assertive, submissi\e, and the 
like [ll] About the third decade of the present century, however, 
interest began to be taken m the responses of children to the altitudes 
and actions of their parents and teachers and a beginning was made 
in what can now be described as (he «rientrffc study of the teaching 
process 

Four books are of importance here Buhler in the 1920s broke 
new ground by her use of methods of concentrated observation by 
trained observers and her classification of their recordings under 
5 
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predetermined headings (contacts m approach and response accord* 
mg to observable purposes— social, pedagogical, organizational, 
charitable or economic, and expressive cither of friendly or unfriendly 
intentions) (12) A not dissimilar classification was oflered by Murphy 
in a desenptive reproduction of the sayings and doings of nursery 
school pupils in their relationships with one another, (131 and the 
relevance of suchmethods to the observation of relationships between 
teachers and older pupils was next made clear by several investi- 
gations reported by Lewm and his students in the fourth decade 
Buhler had shown that the observational methods currently used 
by anthropologists could be applied to the observation of children 
Murphy had drawn attention to the variations of behaviour of the 
same children in diffenng groupings It was left to Lewm to add 
methods of controlled expenment adapted from experimental 
psychology In a senes of studies reported subsequently under 
several variants of his first title patterns of Behauor in Expert 
merttall} created *^ocw/ Climates' (14] he showed that a high measure 
of reliability could be estabbshed as between one observer and 
another, and that the behaviour of ten-year-old boys in a club situa- 
tion vaned svith the words and discernible altitudes of their leaders 


Lcwin’s descriptive categonesare of considerable interest He gave 
definitions of leadership m terms of its authontanan, democratic 
or laissezfaire character, and he analysed his detailed records of 
words and actions under headings such as the giving of orders, non- 
constructive criticism, guiding suggestions, praise and approval, 
jovial and confident behaviour on the part of the leaders, and 
fnendly lemaiks, aggressive behaviour, discontent, group-minded- 
ness (thmking m terms of 'we’ rather than *1’) or demands for 
attention on the part of the club members 


More elaborate expenments of a similar type were organized by 
Anderson some years later In these the subjects were children work- 
ing under routine conditions in school, and an attempt was made to 
desenbe the sayings and domgs of then teachers by classifying them 
under approximately twenty-nme headings in terms of dominative 
or mtegrative behaviour - with and without evidence of conflict 
and with and without evidence of working together 115] Illustrative 
of these are some of the conunonplaccs of classroom intercourse 
Hurry up’. ‘Sit stni'. ‘We haven’t time now’. ‘I told you so’, ‘Some- 
one IS not attendmg’. ‘I want you to read this’, ‘I hope you are usms 
your minds . ‘I think we are read/, ‘111 show you’, ‘^at’s better*! 
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‘Who would like to do it?’, ‘I want to see how very well you can do 
It’, ‘Can anyone help him’’, ‘She has been so kmd as to offer’, 
‘I thmk we all enjoyed It’, ‘I’m Sony’, Yes' I saw it too’ Intonation 
and gesture were mvolved as well as words Very similar phrases 
might be used m a relationship dcscnbable as ‘dommation wih 
evidence of conflict’ ( I’m busy now’ - a direct refusal) and in one 
which fell mto the category ‘domination with evidence of working 
together’ (‘I’m busy now’ - an implied promise of later action) 
‘Good for you’ as an approval of prescnbed work might be said 
m a situation m which the teacher was dominant or as an acceptance 
of an unsolicited contribution m a situation characterized as ‘mte 
gration with evidence of workmg together' 

In recordmg m terms of these categories and m observation of 
pupils’ responses (making contnbutory remarks, seeking help, offer 
mg services, telling expenenccs, looking up from work, and so on), 
Anderson and his co workers in Illinois succeeded in demonstrating 
considerable consistency as between one observer and another They 
confirmed Lewm’s findmgs that the behaviour of the same children 
differed m response to teachers whose classroom behaviour was 
markedly different They showed that there were similarities in the 
behaviour of children of different ages under similar sorts of treat 
meat, and they supported the conclusion that more satisfactory 
responses were won by teachers who used a democratic approach 
Other mquines of comparable nature have more recently been 
reported by Withall, by Baxter, and by Bush m studies of teacher- 
pupil relationships, by Higginbotham m the recording of leaderless 
group discussions, and by Arbuckle m the discussion of the compara 
live effect of teachmg of different sorts (16) 

The sigmficance of such work is twofold It is important as a 
contribution to the developing science of psychology through its 
addition of a pohshed tool of descnptivc analysis to the psychologist s 
armoury of interviews and questionnaires - of questions asked orally 
m a face to face situation or instructions given m punted form m 
tests to be answered by pencil on paper It is sigmficant because its 
evidence confirms other findings as to the effectiveness of an attitude 
which can be described as democratic Pupils prefer teachers who 
treat them in friendly fashion Teachers who permit initiatn e and co- 
operatneness evoke more satisfactojyreactions from their pupils 117) 
These recent recordings have also added depth to the meaning of 
the word ‘democratic’ In the two most detailed analyses so far 
7 
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available -that of Lcwia and that of Anderson -the democratic 
or integrative attitude was shown to include decision as well as 
trust, and the giving of directions along with courtesy To borrow 
a phrase which has significance mmany other contexts, a democratic 
approach ‘has more in common with’ a dictatorial approach than 
has often been supposed It not hisses faire It does not represent 
abdication on the part of the teacher nor an advocacy of self-expres 
Sion or complete freedom for pupils without regard to the require- 
ments of others and without recognition of the necessity for techmeal 
advice from adults 118] The difference in social chmale is to be found 
m a point of view expressed m attitude or mtonation rather than in 
any specific form of words or actions To the dictator his subjects 
seem other than himself - of lesser breed and incapable of respon 
sibihty and decision. To the guide his cheats are potentially of like 
quality to himself though admittedly of lesser skill To the company 
of the guides, good teachers seem to belong both from the point of 
view of their own pupils and from that of adult observers of the 
teaching process 

Findings such as these go far to answer the question as to the sort 
of procedures which have been found successful m establishing good 
relationships in a classroom They do not help the new teacher to 
answer the other questions which arise on actually cncountermg 
pupils ‘Have I the coitccl sort of personahty?’ 'Will I be able to 
wm and hold their attention?’ 

The wording of these questions, it will be noted, is m itself mdica 
tivc of some recognition of the complexity of the situation The first 
formulation ‘Have I the correct personahty?’ implies a lookmg in on 
the individual — a consideratioo of the teaching personality as an 
entity m itself The second phrasing ‘Will I be able to wm attention?’ 
IS already an admission of a relationship to pupils 
Three issues arc mvolved a study of the personality of the success- 
ful teacher (What are good teachers hke?) the assessment of that 
personality, and an understanding of the nature of human motivaUon 
(How can pupils be reached and beldT) To the first, further con 
sideration may now be given The others are deliberately reserved 
for later chapters 

personal qnalihes and good teaching 

On this top,c the Sophists 2 nd Sooralts hnd their views, and echoes 
ot then nTgnments are stdl to he heard m prononneements from 
s 
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platform pamphlet or press [19] A good teacher is adaptable, 
attractive, careful, considerate, co operative, dependable, enthusias 
tic, forceful healthy, honest, mdustnous, neat, open minded, ongmal, 
and progressive as well as well informed The picture is one of a 
hypothetical human bemg with certain fixed and rather clearly 
defined attnbutes m the form of personal quahties such as optimism, 
fairness, and self-control professional quahties such as knowledge 
of subject matterand techmquesofteachmg andsocial quahties such 
as sympathy, understanding and skill m judgmg the reactions of 
others [20J 

Certain changes m wording may, however be traced down the 
decades The philosophic rationabsts of the mid mneteenth century 
put emphasis on strength of character, clarity of thmbng firmness 
of discipbne, intelligence, and scholarship [21] By the late mneteenth 
and early twentieth century there was more talk of lough mmdedness 
extraversion, and gifts m the management of people [22] Emphasis 
was next put on organizing ability, and on skill in the arrangement of 
conditions contnbutory to the establishment of correct habits This 
was supported by a concern for clanty of analysis of the content ofthe 
cumculum perseverance m drill, and clearness in presentation [23] 
The writers of the late 1920s asked for an interest m citizenship 
The good teacher was one who, participating in the concerns of the 
commumty, understood the social relevance of the cumculum - one 
whose projects were therefore related to the frequency of similar 
activities m the adult life in which pupils might later be expected to 
participate [24] 

By the 1930s attention was turning to the significance of attitudes 
The good teacher was one who showed gifts of leadership discnmina 
tion in assessment of the senousness of misdemeanours along with 
a certam flair for the treatment ofbehaviour disorders supplemented 
by professional skill in the use of standardized tests and the diagnosis 
of individual difficulties in the learning of the basic subjects [25] 

In the 1940s there were signs of a fuller appreciation of the adult 
who showed attractiveness and persuasiveness - ability to wn atten 
tion as well as command support [26] 

More modest m range arc the descriptions attempted in recent 
inquiries into methods of assessing teaching ability [27] - supported 
by in\estigations into procedures suitable for selecting students for 
trainmg [28] and into reasons given for entering the teaching pro 
fession [29] From analysis of these it is possible to extract published 
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findings on the qualities which correspond most closely to reputed 
sViU in teaching These agam vary from ratings m open-mindedness 
(in the sense of the ongmahly, adaptability, and tolerance which 
permit participation on the part of the pupils), a busmesshVe 
approach in the organualion of class activities, impartiality, calm- 
ness, consistency, sociability, and attractiveness (Rj'ans), intelligence 
and the valUngncss to use it in the classroom situation, to scores in 
objective tests of resourcefulness, social participation, and interest 
m teaching (Evans) [30] Findings differ somewhat from one College 
to another, with variations m the sire of the group under instruction, 
the type of subject, the age of the pupils, and the nature of the 
classroom organization It seems, therefore, possible to say with 
considerable confidence that there is no reason to suppose that any 
one type of personality pattern has monopoly of the claim to be 
regarded as that of the potentially successful teacher [3 1 ] 


Teachers taVe stock of tbeir pupils 

The door has opened and closed Fifteen to fifty pairs of eyes have 
focused on the teacher 

‘Pupils react to the procedures of their teachers * 'Many different 
sorts of personalities are found among good teachers * 

A slight movement breaks the silence Something must be done 
and done rapidly The teacher posses from thoughts of subject matter, 
method, or pcnonal suitability, to concentration upon massed 
figures and faces ‘What sort of boys or girls arc thescT ‘How can 
these pupils be reached and heWT 
Impressions arc at fint of the group as a whole Clean, tidy, 
expectant, bnght, dishevelled, unkempt, sullen, dull The teacher 
begins to speak, and individuals come into view Some responsive 
Someintcnogatwe Some quizzical Some friendly Some indifferent 
Some attentive Some make offers of help Others ask questions with 
surprising assiduity Some whisper to their neighbours A few seem 
busy with their own affairs On fint encounter there is, however, an 
air of general attentiveness and an orderliness which the new teacher 
happily attributes to personal attractiveness and competence Little 
by little learmng of names takes place Details become clearer and 
the new teacher apphes the methods in common use in day to-day 
assessment of personality [32] ^ ^ 


(a) observation of physical characteristics 
10 
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(6) interpretation of general appearance and speech, 

(c) identification of actions, 

(d) analysis of expressive movements in gesture, voice, eyes, or 
carnage 

Before the end of the first hour clearly defined labels have been 
attached to many children (mtelhgent, unresponsive, co-operati\e, 
confident, well behaved), and the adult is tempted to suppose that 
allies and opponents have taken recognizable form and that the 
mam attributes of the group have been discerned 

Social patterns in a class 

Enlightenment comes only loo rapidly On second encounter few 
pupils react m exactly the same fashion The self assertive are un 
accountably quiet TTie mouselike are surprisingly arrestmg The 
teacher is dnven to the realization that ratmgs of personal attnbutes 
in terms of observable performance have not given an answer to the 
question as to how any pupil is likely to behave 

To the eyes of the new teacher the class appears to be an organized 
whole into which he has to insert himself, or a senes of well knit 
groups w-hich are waiting to take action in co-operation with him or 
against him Only by degrees is it realized that the social pattern of 
a class IS more complicated than it at first appears and that respon- 
siveness to teachers is related not merely to the teacher’s personal 
qualifications and abihty to satisfy the known requirements of the 
pupils in terms of knowledge or skill, but to the currents of fnend 
Loess or dislike, admiration or disdain, among the pupils themselves 
Some information on these currents is obtamable through the close 
attention to small cues which forms part of the acquired wisdom of 
a skilled teacher Glances, gestures, sittmg positions -expressive 
movements ofvanous kinds - are pointers to the assessment of group 
relationships m a sense as real as that in which they contnbute to the 
assessment of individual personabtics ‘Which pupil supports which 
pupil? ‘Who creates a diversion if a «rtain child makes a mistake? 
‘Which are the leaders'^ Who fails to von supporting laughter when 
he makes a joke? ‘Who rarely oJTcrs an audible contnbution?* 

Fuller examination of such inter group relationships is one of the 
special contnbutions made by the psjchological findings of the last 
few decades Its further consideration forms part of the subject 
matter of this book Meanwhile it is sufiicient to note that it is from 
11 
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some such expenences as these m the actual encounters of teachers 
with their pupils that there comes the selection of topics relevant to 
an understanding of the psychology of teachmg 
■What sort of beings are they who cn^gc m teaching and learning’ 
Why do they do those things which they do’ 

■What are the processes involved in learning and in teaching? 

What are the relationships discernible m both? 

^Vllat changes occur as pupils grow towards matunty? 

What are the reactions of pupfls as they learn? 

Wl^t are the mutual influences of members of teaching and 
learning groups? 

What are the technical slolls which the teacher must acquire’ 

In more formal phrasing* 

The study of Motivation Learning and Groivth 
The Pupil in the School Situation 

The Teacher as Technician as Craftsman and as Administrator 
The Therapies of Membership of Groups 
Under these headings there may be subsumed most of the issues 
essential to an understanding of the teaching and learning situation 
Its Tebtionships its difficuliies and its delights Their consideration 
will take the reader far from the actual classroom, but always return 
can be made to the human problems implicit m the teacher’s 
thoughts 

Do I know my subject? 

How can my subject best be taught? 

What sort of person will be successful here? 

Am I that sort of person’ 

tVhat kinds of boys and girls are these? 

How can they as pupils be mached and held? 
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STUDENT OF MOTIVATION 
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II 


UNDERSTANDING HUMAN 
NATURE: PHILOSOPHY, 
EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY, 
BIOLOGY AND SOCIOLOGY 


All teachers in their day play many parts They are students of 
human behaviour They arc orgatuzen of differing forms of human 
leammg and inevitably they are engaged as technical experts in the 
assessment of the effect of their endeavours They may do these 
things Wittingly or unawares and with varymg degrees of willingness 
or competence, but whatever attitude they adopt their skdl is directly 
related to the views they hold as to the nature of human beings and 
the reasons for their behaving as they do These opinions may be 
mere reproductions of earlier assumptions or bebefs more soundly 
based upon the best evidence available today Whichever form they 
take, their implications can be fully understood only in the light 
of some knowledge of what went before No apology is therefore 
offered for pausing in this book at vanous points to remind the 
reader of the contributions made by certain influential thinkers of 
the past 

This chapter is essentially such a reminder It is unorthodox in 
structure -of the nature of a summary rather than a survey -and 
Its contribution may be indicated quite bnefly by saying that in the 
study of human motivation a progression can be traced from an 
emphasis on menial processes to a concern with conflicting instincts 
and from that to a preoccupation with social influences The study 
of individuals was thus succeeded by more direct concern with 
human beings as members of society, and, from that, the step was 
later taken to inquines into the meaning of intiraaic human relation- 
ships In 1860 psychology was still a sub-seclion of philosophy By 
I8S0 the new psychology was expenmcnial In 1900 it was ‘dyvamic’, 
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and by 1920 many workers were looking to sociology rather than to 
biology for the key to unlock the secrets of the mind [I] 

These dates present a rough approximation for which, however, 
documentary evidence can be adduced (see Table I) The writings 
to which they correspond are so well known that it is not necessary 
to reproduce their content here It is sufScient to remark that the 
word psychology is relatively recent, 12] that the beginnings of its 
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acceptance can te traced in the influence of Heibart and of Wundt,[3] 
that Bam still wrote as a philosopher while Sully and William James 
were mediators between the old and the new, and that Freud, 
Stanley Hall, and McDougall belonged to the generation which ivas 
deeply moved by Darivm’s Ongmo/Speaesili59), with its discussion 
of instmcts and his2>Mcen! of Man (1871), with its concern with the 
development of mental powers in man and m animal-; [ 4 ] 

The challenge to Freud’s theories came through workers like 
Adler, Jung, Fromm, and Karen Homey who had doubts related to 
the individualism of his approach,(51 and the more general challenge 
to the facile use of the word ‘instinct’ followed through the reports 
of anthropologists as to cultural variations m difi'erent parts of the 
world [6] 

The work of the biological psychologists was significant in its 
remmder of the complexity of human behaviour, of the possibility 
of ambivalence (the close intermmgling of opposites such as lovmg 
and hatmg), and of the element of apparent urationabty and un- 
expectedness m human reactions Their influence may be traced in 
books on educational psychology in (be first three decades of the 
century, and their echoes may be beard in many phrases which have 
passed into popular use, resistance, conflict, the unconscious, subli 
mation, repression, and the like (7] 

The transition to a concern with social background may be illus- 
trated from two notable Engbsh books - Burt The Young Delin' 
quent (1925), and Burt The Backnard Child (1937) In these he 
presented a pioneenng senes of life histones m their settmg of 
socio-economic level, broken homes, poverty, and irregular school 
attendance In 1925 there ^vas still much to be said about mstmets 
By 1937 the word had almost passed from the vocabulary in which 
discussion was offered as to the backwardness of the individual 
child 

Changes m the coonotafioa of (erms 

In the 1920s it was not realized that this sociological emphasis 
offered a major climcal challenge both to psycho analytic interpre- 
tations and to other forms of biological psychology On retrospect, 
howc\er, it can be seen that while those trained m psycho analysis 
continued to practise psycho analysis as a procedure in the sense of 
protracted inquiries into the content of early expcnence - earned 
out in explorations of the ideas associated with memones produced 
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by patients for the sympathetic interpretation of their analysts - 
psycho analysis as a theory became progressively less adequate as 
a description of human functioning [8] 

On retrospect also it is worthy of note that the word ‘mstmct’ 
passed into disuse among psychologists m proportion to their 
recogmtion of the significance of environment and their consequent 
realisation of the unsuitability of a term which by its imphcations 
discouraged a study of the antecedents and concomitants of human 
behaviour Even m the field of comparative psychology the word is 
now used with considerable caution m discussion of experimental 
studies of animal learmng, and much of what used to be thought of 
as the nmmfestation of specific inborn patterns is studied as a process 
of development in an environment of a particular kmd 19] 

In the case of those witters on hitman psychology who contmued 
o favour metaphors of b.ologteal ongm, the connotation of the 
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suffice of themselves to take full measure of the subtleties of human 
motivation Like the philosophers' still earlier emphasis on reason, 
they require supplementation by certain later interpretations which 
are both more adequate and more purely psychological m viewpoint 

Why do those boys and girls behave as they do*’ 

‘When they understand what they are to do they will do it * 

‘They are gettmg pleasure out of it That’s why they do it ’ 

These were among the answers of the philosophers 

‘He’s over sexed He can’t help it * 

‘She was bom that way ’ 

‘That satisfies his Unconscious He must do it ’ 

This was the special contribuiion of the biological psychologists 
*lt’s their home background What else can you expect'^ 

This was the further comment of those who favoured a socio- 
logical approach [14] 

Each added something to the teacher’s understanding of his 
charges None provided an adequate solution to his problem 
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Ill 


UNDERSTANDING HUMAN 
NATURE SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
AND THE CONCEPT OF NEED 


An awareness of the part played by social relationships came 
relatively late in the history of experimental psychology [1] Not 
until the 1920s was serious attention given to the possibility that 
performance m a laboratory might vary with the degree of proximity 
of other human beuigs [2] and even when the testing of individuals 
was followed by the testing of groups it was not at first realized that 
responses might be related to the }mprcss:oD produced by the tester 
Gndmdual tests were commended as a means of discovenng the 
abilities and attributes of actual children or adults • in contrast to 
the more generalized picture of humanity then offered by theonsls 
Group tests were accepted as an aid in the assessment of teachers’ 
competence )[3I By the end of the third decade of the twentieth 
century it had however, been noted that not only have the words 
used by an investigator an effect upon the responses obtained [4] 
but that the influence of an observer oraco worker may be genuine 
even when neither is visible to the festce [5] With this recogmtion of 
the social implications in the lest situation part of the foundation 
had been laid for social psychology, in the present connotation of 
that term 

Child Guidance Clifucs 

Another contribution came m the educational field from contem 
porary inquiries in certain Child Guidance Clinics The dimes had had 
their immediate origins m the apparently fortuitous improvement in 
spelling reading or arithmetic which followed upon the use of 
single pupils as subjects for investigation [6] (Dora had the honour 
of 'going to the University’ Her reading in school unexpectedly 
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impro\ed Tom went to ‘The Laboratory His errors in arithmetic 
became less frequent George was shown the wonders of a tachisto- 
scope He began to take an interest in spelling ) Earlier attempts by 
Galton, Bryant, Cattell, Witmer, and others to secure scientific 
measurement of school children had also prepared the way for the 
acceptance of research workers [7] and the findings of extensive 
school surveys of anthmetic and reading in the early twentieth 
century had lent psychological support to teachers’ awareness of the 
existence of a svide range of individual dilTcrences at every age 
Teachers were no longer unwillmg to admit that 'problem* pupils 
existed (as they had had to be in the years when ‘payment by results’ 
was an accompaniment of the behef that only inefficient teachers had 
unsuccessful pupils) [8] The pubhcity given to psycho-analytic 
treatment of hysteria in the First World War had given furlherencour- 
agement to the belief that psychologists might be able to help 
teachers with children who showed behaviour difficulties as well as 


with pupils who failed to learn, and for all these reasons an increasing 
number of Educational and Child Guidance Chmes bad been 
established m the 1920s m North America and Western Europe At 
the time a distmction was not drawn between psycho-analytic theory 
and pycho-aaalyiic procedures, but it was realised that ’problem’ 
pupils were helped by contact with workers m clinics and, while the 
reasoM given for successful treatment were not those which would 
now be acceptable it can be seen on retrospect that the mere exis 
tence of the first dimes was a testimony to what would now be 
described as the significance of favourable human relationships [9] 
work of Child Guidance Clinics tended 
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of ability, stages of growth, types of backwardness or kinds of 
misdemeanours Teachers were encouraged to reorganize their 
schools in groups homogeneous m attamment and mtelhgence {I2J 
and they were mvited to look for the symptoms of certain sorts of 
behaviour problems suitable for referral to Child Guidance Climes 
It was withm this settmg that an attempt to collect statistics as to the 
frequency and incidence of such problems led directly to the next 
notable step in the recogmtion of the significance of social relation- 
ships 

In 1924 and 1925, m an investigation sponsored by child guidance 
groups in Minneapolis and Qcveland, Wickman had set out to dis- 
cover the relative number of problem pupils of different kmds [13] 
Answers to his first questionnaire suggested the possibility that 
teachers had clearly formulated attitude as to the relative senousness 
of certain behaviour disorders These he later compared with the 
attitudes of psychologists m Child Guidance Clinics with the inten- 
tion of convmcing teachers that they should attach less importance 
to overt and noisy forms of misdemeanour than to anti social fears 
and timidities The title of Wickman’s monograph - Children's 
Behavior and Teachers' Attitudes -zxidi certain of his findings 
directed attention, however, to the fact that the nature and frequency 
of problems differed from teacher to teacher and suggested the 
possibihty that children’s behaviour might vary with the attitudes of 
their teachers Meanwhile somewhat similar conclusions were being 
drawn from other extensive psychometnc and sociological inquiries 
into the home background, the out of school activities and the 
earher school history of problem children [14] Wickman’s work had 
served to challenge facile generalizations as to absolute numbers of 
culpnts of different kmds, and his published results contnbuted to 
the dawmng realization that similanties of social setting or socio- 
economic level are not always followed by similarities of reaction in 
classroom or playground, and that the meaning of common relation- 
ships such as that of teacher to pupil or parent to child has not a 
umversal content but may differ according to the behaviour of the 
adult and the accompanying past and present expcnenccs of the 
child The concepts of what is now called social psychology thus 
began to be recognized as relevant not only to the testmg of subjects 
m laboratories or clinics but to educative processes as they are 
earned out in schools or homes by teachers or parents [15] 

Closely associated with this has been an awakening concern with 
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the personal requirements or ‘needs* of members of such human 
groups, and the next step m the interpretation of motivation vv-as the 
almost unnoticed insertion of this new concept into the discussion 
To understand its significance it is necessary to look once more at 
the biological emphasis of the latter part of the nineteenth century 
The work of the biologists had ^n m part a protest against 
contemporary belief in the passivity of human learning with its 
theory of ‘impressions’ made upon a mind conceived of as a wax 
tablet They had reaffirmed the recalcitrant and resistant character 
of human ‘nature* wth unlearned instinctive reactions and demands 
for sensual satisfactions and they had thought of human beings as 
self-centred and anti social - entenng into civilized living m terms 
of a ‘social contract in which, for the attainment of greater ultimate 
pleasure, certam of the natural instinctual and physical satisfactions 
were set aside This formulation, as has been noted, earned echoes of 
many eatbet versions of hedonistic individualism, and its influence 
has survived in the thinking of those psychologists who wnte of 
‘socialization.* with emphasis on the pnmacy of behaviour which w 
both self<eotred and self seeking (16] It was criticized not only by 
psycholo^ts who were mtetested in variations m human behaviour 
but by those who supported a return to an emphasis on environment 
(the charactensiics acquired through learning) rather than on 
inheritance (the reactions which might be attributed to the original 
nature of man) The evidence submitted by Thorndike and by 
Watson has been more often discussed in relation to learning than to 
a consideration of human motivation (see Chapter V below) Their 
work served, however, to bnng into clear relief a restatement of the 
environmentalist position m both fields [17] 

Drives - primary and secondary 

In partial reaction against both Thorndike s theory of habit forma- 
tion and the generalizations of the instinct theorists there came 
from Woodworth in 1918 the suggestion that the word ‘drive’ might 
be more approprutc than the word ‘instinct’ to account for the 
element of something akin to pur{K>se which it seems necessary to 
admit in explanation of the observable fact that neither human 
beings nor animals always respond m a mechamcally or automati 
caUy identical fashion to stunuliwduch (to an observer) appear the 
same m character and in intensity [18] 

This word has been accepted by many subsequent workers It has, 
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however, often been used m support of contmued concentration on 
the individual to the neglect of the social, and it has been assumed 
(contrary to the intentions of Woodworth) that the primary motiva* 
tions (primary dnves) are the physical urges or tensions of hunger, 
thirst, fatigue or sex A purely secondary or derived status has been 
given to the social and more characteristically human satisfactions, 
and these ‘secondary’ dnves have been supposed to appear only 
through a process of association with responses to stimuli ongmally 
attractive as a means of satislying more primitive bodily needs for 
relief [19] On retrospect, it can be seen that to some extent this 
hmitation of meanmg was a consequence of the unformulatcd under- 
tones carried by the mechanistic implications of the word ‘dnve’ 
A ‘dnve’ tends to be thought of as an impulse of limited character 
travellmg m a predeterrmned direction towards a somewhat narrowly 
defined objective (the driving belt of an engme, the ‘dnve’ of a golf 
ball, and the like) The word is therefore most suitably applied to the 
more mdmdual and physical human promptings, and its use comes 
most happily to those who deliberately confine their observations to 
that which can be inferred from externally observed reactions - 
eating, drinking, restmg, sleeping, mating, and the like 
It was probably on account of this limited connotation that there 
came almost unawares into the vocabulary m which motivation was 
discussed an alternative to the word ‘drive’, m the form of a new 
word ‘need’ This was used by certain writers almost interchangeably 
with the words ‘drive’ or ‘primary motivation', [20] but its most 
characteristic contnbution can now be seen to he m its admission of 
the coexistence of the social and the individual aspects of man’s 
nature Because of this it has proved attractive not only to theorists 
m the field of leammg but (with a slightly different interpretation) 
to social psychologists and to workers in Child Guidance Climes [2 1 J 

Needs - phjsiological and psychological 

The word ‘need’ carries impbcations of a cerlam mutuality of refer- 
ence It IS commonly used in circumstances m which there is assumed 
to be both an object or organism with certain requirements and an 
environment or a society which can contnbute to the satisfying of 
these requnements It is therefore peculiarly suited to the dcscnption 
of the motivational functioning of human beings in their relation- 
ships with other members of human groups 
The theory of psychological needs thus fills the gap left by 
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cnticums of the word •mstmcr and by some realization of the 
inadequate connotations of the word ‘dnve’ It makes no claims for 
universality and identity in the means taken by human beings to 
secure satisfaction It does not unduly focus attention upon the 
mhcnlancc of hypothetical animal instincts (with the inference that 
the growth of personality is the unfolding of a biologically pre- 
determined pattern) It does not lend support to the altemati> e view 
that behaviour is completely determined by an cnvnonmental 
esublishment of habits It is, however, significant in that it permits 
recogmtion of the fundamentally social nature of human expcnence 
The formubtion of a list of needs sug^ls that then satisfaction may 
be looked for within the range of ordmary Lving The recognition 
of unsatisfied needs makes more definite the formulation of action 
which may be taken to help human beings in distress 
This mterpretation m terms of needs, it is to be noted, is an 
mterprctation of human behaviour at a level of which human beings 
arc unaware It u more profound than that offered by ibcones such 
as psycho analysis or McDougatl’s dynamic psychology, since it 
takes account not merely of individual attnbutes but of the essential 
mte: seUtsouships cf human beings wtth one annthes Fns teasens 
such as these the concept has proved more fruitful and more encour* 
aging to educatioaalendeavour than earlier interpretations m terms 
of the exptcssmg of instincts, the fixing of habits, the training of 
faculues, or the disciplining of the wilL 
The word is admittedly unsatisfactory because of the temptation 
It offers to loose thinking Correctives to this can be found only m 
Its limitation in this context to those psychological requirements 
which are common to all human bemgs by virtue of their humamty 
The most significant of these appear to be 


the receivmg of appreciation or affection, 

(expenences of bemg beloved) 
the sharmg m co-operative endeavour, 

(opportunities of making a contribution or participating) 


and the condmom conlnbutory to ^owth-the tneetuig oC new 
expenences, the chance to attain some meastjre of understanding or 
insight, and the exposure to siutable tuition m infotmalional or 
other educational experiences (see Figure I) 

The coney t is admittedly a Iqr^thesu _ a„ „rerence from certam 
observable data Its significance requires, however, to be nidged not 
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Admiration '^■eceLved Sense of 

Appreciation ^Acceptance 

'i 
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contributing 
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Experience o Tsuccess^ 
Adventure. 


Exposure to 
eaueative 
influences 


Some measure of 
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Insight 


Philosophy of Life 
* Awareness of • 

religious experience 



i^Sense of Adequacy 
Awareness d Growth' 


Figure I Chart illustrating forms of expression and experiences 
associated with psychological needs 


merely through anappraisal of the assumptions as to human function 
mg which its acceptance or rejection can be seen to involve, but m 
terms of the evidence which it attempts to subsume To the latter - 
the objective findings which can be cited m its support -some 
consideration may now be given [22J 


Evidence from case-histories 

Much relevant malenal is to be found in psycho analytic records in 
which the word ‘need occurs only incidentally Powdermaker, Levis, 
and Tourame, for example, writing m 1937, noted that among 
delmquent adolescent girls those most resistant to treatment appeared 
to be those who had been unwanted or rejected in early childhood 
They had had no opportumties for forming libidmal relationships 
and m later years they showed httic or no capacity to make emotional 
attachments (‘transferences ) either to persons or to groups They 
could therefore not be reached those who tried to help them 
Their development had been thwarted by lack of satisfaction of the 
need to give and to receive tenderness (to use Suttie’s phrase of 
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contemporary date), and this deprivation had been followed by an 
exaggerated emphasis on substitute satisfactions - the lust for 
power, for pleasure or for possessions [23] 

Similar findings were reported Bowlby some years later in a 
discussion of forty-four juvenile thieves referred to a Child Guidance 


Clinic These, when compared with a control group of like number, 
age and sex, showed a greater proportion of ‘affectionless’ children 
(fourteen as against none) along with a greater proportion of children 
separated for six months or more from their mother or foster- 
mother durmg their first five years (seventeen as against two) The 
epee of overlap between an absence of emotional response and 
dehnqucncy, and a history of separation and disturbed mother-child 
rclationsbps was agam suggestive of the reality of the need for 
contmued contact with human beings who were beheved to be 
loving and appreciative [24] Comparable weaknesses m develop- 
ment have been recorded in casc-histones of children who have had 

I? ° y i^esponsibility and rebellion [ 27 ] 
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room group A similar longing for recogmtion, new expenence, 
security, and response was noted m the late 1910s by Thomas m a 
study of the wishes of groups of young prostitutes whose delm 
quencies he dared to explam not m terms of perverted personal 
characteristics - physical or p^hological - but as a sequel to the 
failure of society to make their adjustment possible through the 
satisfaction of their basic human requirements [29] At the time this 
was a surprising formulation Down the decades it has, in one 
wording or another, become a commonplace m the interpretation of 
delmquency [30] Down the decades also evidence has come of a 
pervasive human yearning both for appreciation and for what has m 
recent years been described as participation (to use Allport’s word) or 
CO operative activity (m the phrase favoured by Mayo)[3I] Mother 
and child from the earhest days need to give and receive m the partner- 
ship of the ‘nursing couple’ [32] Even the most unsuccessful parents 
confess to longmgs for co operation m the family, [33] and boys and 
girls not only desire co operation with their teachers [34] but reach 
out perpetually towards co operation with one another [35] Find 
jng5 such as these are supported by studies of the vnsatisfactory 
personal and intellectual development of children who for longer or 
shorter periods have expenenced emotional deprivation m institu- 
tions, as refugees under evacuation or in hospitals, [36] and it is 
therefore now generally acknowledged that the need for confident, 
fnendly, and co operative relationships with others is basic to man’s 
nature Only through the satisfaction of this composite requirement 
both to give and to receive can wholesome human development be 
effected or mental health be established and mamtained 

Long term studies 

Long term studies contributory to the same interpretation are to be 
found in the field of emotional and social development, in expen 
mental vanations of classroom or institutional procedures, in records 
of remedial treatment m the field of child guidance, and in inquincs 
into the development of morale m the forces and in mdustiy From all 
of these it seemsjustifiable to draw the same conclusions Adolescents 
under observation in the Otiifomian Adolescent Study reacted 
favourably to opportunities to contribute in a responsible fashion to 
the welfare of their groups, and th^ blossomed physically as well as 
socially under appreciation from adults and contemporanes [37] An 
increase in the stability and the tenderness of personal contacts was 
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followed by improved emotional and intellectual development in 
children m institutions and day nursenes [38] Boys and girls who 
were allowed to learn under democratic procedures m the Amencan 
Eight-Year Study compared favourably both m social and academic 
matunty with their contemporaries who had been handled m more 
formal and dictatonal fashions [39] Pupils m classrooms where 
friendly associations were encouraged improved m attitudes towards 
learning and held their own m tests of scholastic attainment as 
Mmpared with control groups in whose schoolmg an emphasis had 
been placed on individual achievement and personal success [40] 
Morale m cmhan life, in mdustiy, and m the forces was highest m 
the case of those who had most opportunity for the satisfaction of 
their need for personal appreciation and understandmg as well as 
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from older or more normal homaa bemgs suggests, however, that 
the psycho analytic interpretation was an over simplification which 
accepted too readily the presuppositions of a hedonistic mdividualism 
current m Viennese circles m Freud’s younger days In correction of 
this position it IS important also to note the accumulating evidence 
from anthropological studies as to the apparently wide range of 
human flexibihtym adaptation to veiydiiferent conditions [43] Much 
has been made by Bowlby and others of the biological analogy 
of a cntical moment in developmental history at which traumatic 
experiences acquire special significance Recent findmgs of social 
research with adults as well as with children suggest the desirabihty 
of caution m the use of this companson as apphed to personal and 
social behaviour It is possible to trace a senes of stages in the 
developmental tasks allotted to human bemgs, as they mature m any 
given society [44] There is, however, httle observational or expen 
mental support for the supposition that human bemgs can not at any 
age be helped by the ordmary agencies of group hving (m home and 
school and church) to overcome early calamities and master distress 
mg present situations In contrast to the essential pessimism of the 
Freudian interpretation there seems reason to beheve that modifi> 
ability rather than fixity is an essential characteristic of human 
development [45] This is most obviously true m the case of physical 
health, which is adimttedly related to vanations m the satisfying of 
physical needs (for suitable food, rest, warmth, and the like), but in 
quite comparable fashion healthy mental and personal functionmg 
has been shown to depend on the satisfying of the psychological 
requirements of appreciation, participation, and insight 

Withdrawal of adequate nutntion, shelter, and relaxationatanyage 
IS followed by physical destruction of greater or lesser degree Lack 
of the psychological support given by the receiving of admiration, the 
making of a contribution and the attamment of some measure of 
understandmg goes far to account for deviations m behaviour which 
would otherwise be incomprehensible Fry’s correction of Bowiby’s 
title Maternal Care and Mental Health, into the more comprehensive 
wordmg ‘Child Care and the Growth of Love’[46] is a pointer to 
the indestructible human faith in the possibility of re-cducation It is 
also an asseveration of the equal pnmacy of the individual and the 
social and the inescapable interdependence ofboth To some recogm- 
tion of this mterdependcnce the concept of basic psychological needs 
owes its origin and from it much of its usefulness is still derived 
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Something akm to present awareness of the significance of member- 
ship of friendly groups seems on the surface indicated by a few 
questionnaires issued at the turn of the century by psychologists 
working within what was then called the Child Study Movement 
‘What kind of chum do you prefer'? [1] ‘How many fnends have you*?’ 
‘How many fnends would you wish to have’’ ‘Whom would you like 
to resemble’ [2] Such questions might have proved the starting pomt 
of research into the efiect of group contacts on mdividual members, 
but no such development occurred Answers were classified Lists 
were prepared and filed Statements were made as to the moral 
quahties admired and the size of group preferred by boys and girls 
at vanous ages There the matter ended No questions were asked as 
to the connexion between the number and nature of a pupil s fnends 
and the actual behaviour of the pupil Still less was any attempt made 
to use information on fnendships as a means to the undersfandmg 
of a classroom situation 

Clearer formulation of the extent to which human bemgs are 
sensitive to the actions and the personalities of their compamons 
came m the 1920s from certam writers who had been in more direct 
contact with boys and girls Thrasher and Moreno, for example, 
at about the same time directed attention m difienng fashions to the 
flow of feeling between members of gangs (m Chicago){3J and be 
tween boys and girls at play (m the gardens of Vienna) [4] Thrasher 
was concerned to describe the mutual inlerpretation of subtle signs 
by which the purposes of the group are conveyed from one member 
to another Moreno, from observations of impromptu dramatizing 
came to bebeve that emotional responses are more spontaneously 
made when adults or children are permitted to work or play 
together m groups of their own choosing Both realized somethmg 
of the extent to which children and adolescents are actively engaged 
in judging one another, and both used this knowledge as a means of 
efleclmg changes m the behaviour of groups Thrasher s work pre- 
pared the way for the situational and social treatment of delinquency 
(modifjiflgtbemeomngoftbc behaviour ofagangjather than remov- 
ing individuals from contact with their friends) Moreno succeeded 
m demonstratmg that by cncouragmg friendly groupings it was 
possible to improve the morale of di^laced adults in newsettlements, 
of pupils m day schools, and of adolescent girls m residenual 
institutions 

Moreno was both a doctor and an actor He was committed as a 
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psychiatnsl to the therapeutic treatment of human beings in distress, 
but he dchghled m the study of the evolution and organization of 
groups and his interest turned at an early age from analytic mter- 
views with smgle patients m consultmg rooms to group methods of 
therapy through what he later called psychodrama (creatmg, actmg 
out, and sharing with others the spontaneous drama of a personal 
problem) and sociodrama (the acting out by a group of their prob- 
lems m role playing, inter group relations, and beliefs collectively 
held) [5] This aspect of his work makes him one of the founders of 
the group psychotherapy which reachrf widespread notice m the 
1940s[61 (see Chapter XVin below) More directly relevant to the 
Situation of the pupil in the classroom was his development of 
‘sociometry’ - a method of discovenng, descnbmg, and cvaluatmg 
the relations of members to one another withm a group This was 
attempted by what, on retrospect, seems a very simple device He 
asked each member to wnte in order of preference the names of a 
specified number of persons with whom he would wish to be asso- 
cuted in a certain situation • sitting at meals, working in a laundry, 
sharmg living quarters and the like (To this could be added the 
names of any whom the writer particularly desired to avoid ) From 
the information so obtamed Moreno claimed that it was possible 
to make quantitatise recordings of the social currents within groups, 
the extent of accepuncc or rejection, and the relative leadership 
Status of members Groups so analysed could then be studied for 
scientific purposes by those interested in the dynamics of group struc- 
ture and in the light of the same data opportumtics could also be 
provided for changes in the pattern of interaction between one 
person and another Classification by friendship thus became one of 
the means open to therapists and to teachers m the educative treat- 
ment of groups [7] 


Sociomctnc techniques 

Sociomclnc technique arc not to be used Lghtly They are in 
escncc very different from the somewhat detached and impersonal 
queuoaaaire charactenstic of the Child Study Movement and its 
sni^sors in the field of mental measurement In ongin they belong 
to the very ral and somewhat draperate situation of Moreno as the 
^or at Mitlendorf, who contnbuted to the desclopment of a 
^^nttive commumly oul of souse ten thousand lefugtes b) 
avoidtag the separatioa of frteu* and cncouragtng some cLlcc in 
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the matter of buJdmgs A similar urgency and reality may be dis- 
cerned in the circumstances in which sociometnc questions were 
introduced into Araenca in prisons, reformatones, and public day 
schools some years later f81 It was agam essential that genuine 
preferences should be expressed, and it was important that action 
should be taken m response to the wishes indicated In similar fashion, 
in the equally poignant setting of ordmary classroom relationships 
It IS necessary for teachers to keep faith with their pupils both by 
adaptmg classroom conditions in such a way that some account is 
taken of the desires formulated and by regarding as confidential 
any information which they obtain Only if this is done is it probable 
that pupils will make genume choices, and only m response to sincere 
statements can pupils be given the help they require In the decades 
since Moreno first expounded sociometnc techmqucs his methods 
have been tned both with adults and children in many lands Abun- 
dant evidence is now available as to the improvement m attitude and 
m attainment which follows from the satisfaction which the socio- 
metnc procedure gives to the pervasiw human need for affection 
and approval 19] Equally significant is the insist it provides into 
the vaiying levels of fnendlmess among members of any group 
As an aid to the study of these relationships Moreno at an early 
date made the proposal that they could be charted in spatial diagrams 
remmiscent of the geographer’s mapping of a region or the geo- 
metnst’s illustration of an argument In Figure II below such a 
‘sociogram* is shown for the recorded first choices of a group of 
pupils to whom an invitation had been given to choose compamons 
for two different pursuits Arrows indicate the direction of choices, 
and groupings show the general pattern of mter-relationships 
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Observation of these preferences shows certain differences among 
pupils Some arc stars (with many choices directed towards them) 
Some arc isolates rejecting all or perhaps rejected by all Some form 
members of chains - A choosmg B, B choosing C, and C choosmg D 
Some are linked m pairs by mutual preferences The exact pattern 
of cohesivencss withm a group may change for different purposes 
and at different times, [10] but only rarely is information as to its 
subtleties available to teachers through ordinary teachmg contacts 
One of the benefits conferred by the use of sociometnc questions has 
therefore been the vividness of the remmder they give of the dis 
cnmmative mterest shown by pupils in their assessment, both of 
the degree of their kinship to other members of their groups and of 
the values (consolation, comfort or assistance) to be obtamed from 
contacts with selected individuals 


Gness-Who’ techmques 

Another way of discovering what pupils think of one another was 
provided by the Guess Who? Test suggested by May in the (Character* 
Education Enquiry and elaborated by Tryon in the Californian 
Adolescent Study (IIJ It consists of presenting to pupils a senes of 
more or less detaded descnptions of boys and girls - accompanied 
by instructions to the effect that they are to wnte the name of the 
pupd to whom the descnption most aptly refers 

‘Someone who u shy, who docs not like being watched * 

Someone who takes life easily and calmly; who does not worry 
and get upset ’ 

‘Someone with a lot of fnends ’ 

‘Someone who is veiy upset when scolded or blamed [12] 

Questions of this sort can be introduced as part of a senes of 
pmes with groups of pupils who know one another well Their use 
fulness like that of the sociometnc techmques, depends on the 
rcktioDship between pupils and teacher, and they are genuinely 
i^ormtive only when pupils are convinced of the smeenty and 
fnenduness of their teachers 


DiscnminatiTe dramatizing 

Another pr<«dur= b tot used b, Butler and by H,ggmbotbam 
“ of a play was given and pupds were asked to suggest 

wlueh or their feUows would best fit mto each part 
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FINISH THE PLAY 
A game for people nilh imagination 

On the next page you will find tlw stoiy of a play which is not 
quite finis hed 

I want you to fill in some spaces on the last sheet which will 
tell how you think the story might finish 
To do this you wiU have to consider what sort of people the 
story is about and how they would behave 
Next, I want you to imagine that your class is going to act this 
play Anyone m the class, mcluding yourself, can be chosen to 
act a part 

Write on the last sheet the name of the boy or girl who would be 
the best actor for each character Also fill m whom you would 
choose for the producer - the person who takes charge of the play 
and decides the dcUils of action and dress No one else in the 
class iviU see your answers, so put down your own personal choices 

*Str<mded' 

Scene I The deserted seashore of an island in the Indian Ocean 
On the stage is an air finer which has just crashed 
Though badly dama^ m the front, the aeroplane has 
not caught fire and the passengers are climbing out [13] 

Analysis of responses to such questions (hke analysis of answers 
to sociometnc questions) may draw attention to quahties unsuspected 
by teachers, and often the group of boys and girls seen from within 
presents a very different picture from that which is visible (o an 
adult, however expenenced 

'Essay writing 

Information of a kind more difficult to analyse can be obtained by 
setting pupils to WTjte essap oo rcJevaat topics svcb as 'My Form’ 
(‘My Class’), ‘What I Like about My School’ The usefulness of 
these essays depends again on the precautions taken to convince 
pupils that their confidences wU not be betrayed, but there is reason 
to belies e that groups of pupils known to differ m type of class- 
room relationship produce composite pictures very different in 
detail [14] 

5 
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Both essay wnting and direct questioning thus support the 
finding that pupils look m fncndly or unfriendly fashion upon one 
another, and that they form definite judgemenU about one another 
m terms not dissimilar to those used by adults 

Group members take stock of themsehes 

Insight mto the complexities of the classroom situation requires, 
however, an awareness not merely of the psychological needs of 
teachers and pupils, and of the atutudes of pupils towards one 
another, but also some understanding of the part played by pupils’ 
views about themselves 

‘What sort of person am 1?‘ 

‘How do I compare with others'! 

‘What do other people think 1 am like? 

‘What do I wish to be Uke*! 

Rccogmtion of the significance of such issues appears to have had 
three sources the mfiltratioo mto psychological discussions of 
sociological concepts such as status and role, the interpretation of 
human motivation in terms of needs, and a developing sensitivity to 
the content of conscious thinking in various fields (see Table II) 

Self reference as to status and role 

An emphasis on external observation - on ‘evidence' rather than on 
‘theory’ - had been part of the psychologists’ programme when m 
the late nineteenth century they made clear the respects in which 
psychology as a science differed from philosophy 

Philosophers down the ages had discussed the self and the not- 
self, the self as known and the self as lcnowcr[15] and, m protest, 
most psychologists had deliberately repudiated the use of these 
phrases Mention of the concepts may still be traced in relatively 
early writings such as those of Titchcncr, of WiUiam James, and of 
Stout [16] but by the turn of the century it was with apologies that 
any reference was made to the knower, and McDougall m 1908, hke 
William James in 1890, deliberately deflected attention to thecropi 
ncal self-the sum total of all that man can call his own [17] 
To this he added an emphasis on the processes by which there is 
organized round the idea of the self a system of emotional and 
conative tendencies or dispositions which be desenbed as ‘the master 
SO 
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TABLE II 


Contributory Strands m the Recognition of Self reference 


Self reference as to Status 
and Role 

psychological Needs and 
the Development of the 
Seif Picture 

Ego-psychology 
(the Psychic Surface) 
and the Content of 
Conscious Thinking 

William James the 
cmpincal self 1890 

Shand the self regarding 
sentiment and outgomg 
tenderness 1896 
McDougaU self display 
and self abasement 

1908 

Genetic psychology and 
the vocabulary of self 
awareness 1930s and 
19403 

Shenf self reference and 
ego mvolvement 1936 
Snygg and Combs the 
preservation and 
enhancement of the 
phenomenal self 1949 
AUport participation 

1945 

Rogers and Axline 
self reference m 
therapy 1942 1947 
AUport psychometric 
study of opinions as 
to oneself 1928 

Rogers self acwptance 
in remedial treatment 
1948 

Jersild ihe concept of 
the self and child 
development 1954 

A Freud mental 
mechanisms and 
the Ego 1937 

Kris the psychic 
surface 1951 

Sutherland a 
modified 
Freudiamsm 

1953 

AUport conscious 
tSmlang 1953 


sentiment of self regard’, acquired m the experience of the individual 
by constant interplay between self and society 
This use of the word ‘sentiment’ is of some importance It had 
been introduced by Shand in 1896 and elaborated by Stout a few years 
later in connexion with grovth in awareness of a distinction between 
the self and the not self (the child himself and the world of things 
and people) ffSJ Shand had erophasized the complexity of the 
combination of the principle of self love (the self regarding sentiment) 
and the system of parental love or outgomg tenderness towards 
others (of self respect and respect for others) McDougalJ, on the 
contrary, was concerned to shojv some continuity in development 
from the primary instinctive dispositions that man has in common 
with the ammals to the highest types of human will and cbaroclcr 
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Thus, while stressing the primacy of the self regardmg sentiment, he 
interpreted its growth m terms of sclf-centredness and concern with 
personal status -with the twm instincts of self-display or self 
assertion (whose affective aspect he called the emotion of positive 
selffechn^ and self abasement or submissiveness (with negative 
self feehng as its associated emotion) 

McDougall s book was published m 1908, and at the time little 
attention appears to have been paid to his sections on the formation 
of sentiments Ojntemporary interest still centred on the mechames 
of associative learning and the implications of the theory of evolution 
Behaviourists and other workers m the field of general psychology 
found common ground m contmued concentration on the study of 
the obvious responses discermble in a controlled situation Psycho- 
analysts discouraged any expression of concern with the significance 
of one’s thoughts about oneself and emphasized the potency of 
confiictmg mstmctual forces at a level of which human beings were, 
by defimtion unaware Both behaviounsts and psycho-analysts thus 
umted in a neglect of the self as known (the self m the sense of some- 
thing known) while the self as knower (the self in the sense of some 
thing which knows) functioned only as the rccencr of stimuli from 
the external world (la this limited sense it contmued to have a 
certam technical standmg through the use by English speaking 
psycho analysts of the Latm word ‘ego’ - I’ - m the trilogy which 
they had translated as id ego, and super-ego Scanty attention was 
however given to its content ) 

Meanwhile, m the fields of genetic psychology, experimental 
psychology, and social psychology, evidence was accumulating which, 
after a silence of about thirty yean, contributed to an extension of 
psychological insight through an emphasis upon the ubiquity of self 
reference m the fortmeg of personal and social attitudes 


Genetic psychology and self awareuess 

Studies of the vocabulary of infants in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centunn had included some records of the use of the personal pro- 

but DO particular significance 

had been attached to their occtiaence Binct at the turn of the 
cen ry experimented with structured mterviews designed to 
fnnST vocabtilaiy and possible diflerences in mental 

to^omng- and Im wort had been continued by Piaget some decades 
later It was not. however, untd the 1930s thi Ptaget s use of the 
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word ‘egocentnc’ (to descnbe children’s responses to certain ques 
tions) provoked a hvely controversy m which Isaacs McCarthy, 
and others challenged the nature of his sampling, and exposed the 
inadequacies of his experimental design {19] The episode is of mterest 
as a possible milestone on the return to an appreciation of the extent 
to which human bemgs at all ages think m terms mvolvmg reference 
to themselves 

A similar revival of sensitivity to self awareness may be detected 
m the same decade m certain studies m the social psychology of 
adolescence [20] Older boys and girls are admittedly concerned about 
the wmning of a place m the adult world They are uncertam of their 
status (the degree to which their worth is recognized) and they are 
unsure of the role which they are to play (the contribution which 
society asks them to make) It is therefore not surpnsmg that long 
term mvestigations in this held made a notable contribution to the 
collection of matenal [21] from which at a later date Ulustrative 
episodes could be extracted m support of the thesis that in the leam> 
tng of social attitudes there is continual dependence on all related 
expenence both present and past, and that this total ‘frame of 
reference* has a certain resistance to change which can best be under 
stood as attributable to the ’universal human tendency to mamtam 
and enhance the estabUshed constellation of attitudes which con* 
stitutcs the ego or the self’ 

Expenmental psychology and ego-mvolTement 
In the early exposition of this interpretation the work of Shenf ivas 
oulstandmg Writing on the Psychology of Social Norms and (with 
Cantnl) on the Psychology of Ego-Involvements he marshalled 
evidence m illustration of the contnbution made by self reference to 
perception as well as to the developmg awareness of status which 
occurs in social maturing [22] Even m superficially impersonal 
experiences such as autokinesis (the apparent movement of a station 
ary spot of light observed in a completdy dark room) perception is 
sad sslscin’ssShciod bsib by froso dhexs 

and by reference to previously established individual standards This 
notion of a persisting frame of reference may be traced m earlier 
studies such as those of Henn on the localization of skm stimulation 
(1897), of Wertheimer on alterations m the visual field seen in a 
slanting mirror (1925), of Duncker on frames m induced movement 
(1929), of Bartlett on the influence of established schemata on 
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The concept of the self as participator as well as protagonist may 
be discerned also m Murphy’s approach to the understandmg of 
personahty with its suggestion that a sense of group identification 
may be a more powerful source of motivation than competitive 
self assertion This is reminiscent of earlier discussions of ‘belongmg- 
ness’ offered by chmcal psychologists, by mdustnal psychologists, 
and by anthropologists It cames echoes of Suttie’s emphasis on 
the equal primacy of giving and receiving* and it serves as a psycho- 
logical counterpart to the admission of the complexify of human 
nature inherent in the sociologists’ concern with ‘role’ as well as 
with ‘status’ - with the desire for ‘service’ as concomitant to the 
longing for ‘prestige’ 


Psychological needs and the development of the self-picture 
Developments in the chmcal field may next be reviewed - along with 
the contribution of psychoraetncs and other educational studies to 
the fuller understanding of the self picture 

Early m the twentieth century Adler had formulated certain of the 
personal consequences of self-despising Two decades later Wickman 
had deprecated neglect of undue shyness and withdrawal and Fromm 
had faced the consequences of the experience of loneliness Plant 
in the late 1930s had pleaded for the twin requirements of a sense of 
adequacy and a sense of acceptability, and Moodie had emphasized 
the importance of early and effectiic conquest of the skills which 
admit a child to full membership of the human group [26} The 
relevance of all this to education had been illustrated by significant 
studies of successful and unsuccessful students at Sarah Lawrence 
CoUege [27] 

The importance of such issues to the understandmg of children 
and adults m distress had thus been admitted m general terms, but 
until the 1940s descnptions of procedures and reactions both in the 
educational and m the chmcal field bad remained almost entirely at 
the level of general statements coupA^j with the persona/ comntenis 
of the therapist or the teacher as external observers In this setting 
a notable step was taken by Rogers and by Axhne through the pub- 
lishing of records of the actual words and movements of patients 
and of therapists in the therapeutic situation From analysis of these 
there came the first clear recogmtion of the amount of articulate 
self reference in the thmkmg of human beings [28] 
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Can I do it? Am I adequate? 

Do they like me? Am 1 acceptable? 

What IS It all about? Do I understand it? 

The importance for therapy of this concern with the self was next 
established by Axline, Rogers, and other chnicians through the 
demonstration of observable changes in the content of the self- 
picture as recorded m statements made by patients before and after 
therapy [29] 

Records of remedial work among backward pupils hold similar 
findmgs [30] Contact with one adult who contrives to change the 
self picture of a child’s madequacy may be followed by the first step 
towards success ‘Of course you can ’ ‘She thinks I can * ‘Perhaps I 
can ’ And - last, and triumphantly - ‘I can ’[31] The content of the 
picture of the self is definitive for conduct, and the ultimate test for 
education and for therapy lies m the modifications they effect in the 
personal attitudes of pupils or patients 


Psychometnes and educational inquiries 

Not dissimilar findings may be discerned m research studies in the 
field of personality Psychometry in its beginnings had been directed 
to the measurement of abdities, but in the middle twenties it expanded 
to include the assessment of all discernible psychological quahties 
Attributes such as security, confidence, submissivcness, and domm 
ance came withm its purview [32] Testmgas well as ratmg of personal 
traits was attempted, and loquines wre undertaken into values, 
preferences, interests, and attitudes 
Included among these were references to the opinions held by 
subjects about themselves Bemreuter’s neurotic mventory, Allport 
rTee ^ valucs, AUport’s test of ascendance and sub 

f confidence, and Forrester’s study of the 
t development - all of these 

recogmtion of the self picture [33] 
In the mtcrpretaiion of psychometric studies the insight obtamed was 

butTrTelM H f 

^ observational and more personal 
adoTeSen^tZ^,^;® ^hildZ and 

analysis of the proSssTZr^ 
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Eg(hps} cbology and the psf cfefc stH/ace 

In a slightly different fashion there may also be noted an infiltration 
into psycho-analytic discussions of greater concern with the content 
of the ego Much of this js attributable to Anna Freud’s affirmation 
of the significance of personal integration and her interpretation of 
mental mechanisms as a means of fostenng the growth of a strong 
‘ego’ and defendmg a ‘weak’ one from assault [34] Like many other 
workers m the late 1930s she had been prepared to admit the im- 
portance of a sense of secunty,[35] and confirmatory evidence of the 
desirabihty of this had been provided m the early 1940s through work 
m residential nursenes for war orphans and airraid victims [36] 
‘She IS ray very own nurse - if not my mother' ‘She loves me ’ ‘I am 
worthy of love ’And so on Some adcnowJedgement of the articulate 
natureof such thoughtsis made in reccntstudies in ‘ego psychology’, 
and affihated thinkers such as Kns have not hesitated to attribute 
to the ‘psychic surface’ much that would not have been conceded by 
Freud himself [37] 

The usefulness of this psycho analytic interpretation is, however, 
somewhat reduced by its retention ofFreudian stereotypes as to adult 
roles and by its tendency to think in terms of a hypothetical 'real 
ego* the ‘self expression’ of which requires to be safeguarded against 
the assaults of civilisation and society Its contnbution is also ren- 
dered less effective by its over facile generalizations as to the content 
of mental mechamsms - rationalization(the unconscious replacement 
of actual motives by others which are more acceptable), super-ego 
formation (the mtemalmng of social demands), sublimation (the 
directing of impulses towards goals which are hkely to meet ivith 
social approval or indifference), and transference (the reproduction 
m a new situation of altitudes acquired m an earlier relationship) 
These can now more usefully be dcscnbed as the means by which 
human beings maintam continuity m their picture of themselves 

This IS what I am like Rationalization 

This IS what others thought of me and how they behaved towards 
me They will do the same now Transference 

This IS what I do Super ego formation 

This I ought to be and to do Development of an ego ideal 

This IS what others would like me to do Sublimation 

Through this accumulation of evidence from genetic psjchology, 
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from expenmental and social psychology, from cUmcal psychology, 
and from psychometrics it is now possible to examme m detail the 
pictures which human beings form of themselves (the ‘self picture’), 
the pictures which they beheve are held by others (the ‘loohng glass 
self’ of Cooley or the ‘other selP of modem writers) and the picture 
of the ‘ideal self’ to which they desire to approximate [38] 

In the development of these concepts mdividuals are at aU times 
himted by their frames of reference - the totahty of functionally 
related factors (past and present) which operate momentanly to 
determine perception, judgement, and attitude The perceived or 
conceptualized self may be only part of the total personahty as seen 
by others The picture of the ‘other-self’ may be distorted, and the 
‘ideal self’ may bear no relationship to attainable conduct There is 
in these discrepancies a perpetual remmder of the extent to which 
human beings function m fashions of which th^ themselves are 
unaware Concern with the content of conscious thou^t is thus 
supplementary to recogmtion of the basic psychological needs 
From the i890s to the 1940s it was so generally considered that 
action was motivated by forces of which an individual can have no 


personal understandmg that attention was directed away from in- 
quiries mto the potency of the thoughts of human bemgs about 
themselves Ambitions, ideals, fears, and dehberate intentions were 
regarded as belonging to an out moded introspectiomsm, and it 
was assumed that no statement should be taken at its face value 
In the light of recent recogmtion that perception, cogmtion, and 
attitude have a measure of self reference which contnbutes to 
^rsonal continuity and consistency, psychological mterprctation 
Im now passed beyond both the dynamics of psycho-bioIogical 
st^ructure and the equally one sided viewpomt of an emphasis on 
tiK pnmey of society Human beings are both social and individual 
Through recognition of ihcir uncoosaous needs for partimpation, 
appr^ation, and insight and through observation of the estabhsh- 
ment of «lf<onccpts it is becoming more possible to understand 

S' ■ and ,h= content of 
their behaviour in differmg situations [ 39 ] 


Relcrance to psjehiatry 


Interpretations along these lines have 


practice of many mvchiatnsls transformed the 

vanetvorfnrmc^r obviously relevant to 

variety of forms of group treatment but thev are .u. .n il 


but they arc imphcit also m the 
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deveiopment of individual therapy of a chent*centred or non directive 
type Very apposite here is, for example, the account given by Rogers 
of his ovm progression from exdusive concern with the influence of 
compamonsandthe emotionalclimate of family or school to a reahza- 
tion of the part played by self-acceptance [40] Analysis of follow- 
up studies of seventy five delinquents m 1941 had seemed to indicate 
that those most susceptible to treatment were those who showed the 
highest measure of insight into their own attitudes and their ovra 
situation This at the time seemed mcredible, and its pubhcation was 
not considered until it had been confirmed by a second senes of 
seventy six delinquents in 1944 By I94S it was merely illustrative of 
a view for which evidence wras accumulating from many sources 
Within the group who still descnbe themselves as psycho analysts 
qmte comparable changes in emphasis are occurring In 1956 - one 
hundred years after the birth of Freud - special memonal volumes 
in his honour were published m many counines These paid suitable 
tnbute to the significaoce and the ongmality of his contnbution, 
but more remarkable than the enthusiasm of the writers was the 
frequency with which they added comments which earned them 
beyond the interpretation which had been acceptable to Freud him 
self even m his latest books A concern with transference rather than 
with instincts Preoccupation with the ‘ego’ rather than the ‘id’ - 
the psychic surface as distmct from the ‘depths’ of the unconscious 
A turning to the ‘here and now* and the relations of a human being 
to various ‘objects’ in place of former concentration on the remote 
past and the complex states associated with too lively or too feeble a 
sense of guilt An emphasis on the need for mother love and a sense 
of security m contrast to discussion of the Oedipus complex, of 
hatred, aggressiveness or reparation I41J In fashions such as these 
attention is turning to social relations rather than to biological factors 
and to the stnving for self actualization in place of the subhraation 
of life instincts A new name is urgently needed The newer theories 
are more than ‘neo-Adlenan* They are clearly no longer Freudian or 
psycho analytic, [42] and the noun ‘psycho therapy’ carries often the 
connotation of group treatment Rogers’ proposal of the term ‘client 
centred therapy’ has been countered by the comment that all thera- 
pies he somewhere on a continuum ranging from more osert to 
less obvious concern with the thoughts and feelings of the patients, 
and his altematn e of ‘non directive therapy’ meets the criticism that 
in all forms of treatment there are some ‘limits’ as well as a greater 
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or lesser emphasis on the interpretations offered or accepted by a 
therapist [43] 


Edncational relerance 


^Vhatever the phrase ultimately used m description of these view 
points, the significance of the controversy lies in the publicity it gives 
to a more social approach and m the clarity of its recognition of the 
possibihty of re-education through changes in the self-concepts held 
by learners These findings are particularly relevant to the work of 
a teacher, and it is not without significance that some of the most 
interesting of the analyses ofthe content of the self picture have come 
from within the field of educational psychology 
Havighurst and Taba m their studies of adolescent character and 
personality used, for example, the writing of an essay on *The Person 
I would Like to be Like as part of the basis for classifying boys and 
gills under selected patterns of behaviour described as self-dircctive, 
adaptive, submissive or defiant [44] While they did not directly dis- 
cuss theconceptoftheself, their inatenal contains suggestive examples 
of self reference m different situations 


More dcfinitiv e for education was the work of Jersild who supple- 
mented earlier mqumes into children’s fears by direct search for 
their views about themselves From the responses made by some 
thou^ds of pupils to the two subjects ‘\Vhat I Like About Myself 
and What I Dislike About Myself he found, for example, that at all 
ag« from ten to twenty there was concern with pcnonal attnbules 
Md social relationships, physical characteristics, clothing, home and 
f^y, re^tion and abihty m sport and at school [45] There was 
of Olhcr people end a 

cuJa Sit”'’' in relation to Stool expen 

ttromment «>-operate and a longing to participate were 

Fonmtenl m the self picture displayed. 

"“'t of Starnes Through 
interviews and oueslionnairM aVo j 
to those of Ter^ 1,1 onnaires he obtained statements comparable 

“ 

xUUstieallyrehaHeanah^orSnL J? " 

as physique and appearS “dodes under categones such 

mterests?^„es, S^al,’ 

mterral shoaed detenoralioi, m “ three-months 

outals who rmoved treatment wh^'^S ooiong 

treatment which tended to reduce their status 
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111 fheir own eyes and m fhose oftbeir peers The content of the self- 
picture did not vary consistently with groups of differing ages For 
all It was a matter of genuine interest and concern 
From Starnes’ mterviewmg, questionnaires, and self ratmgs there 
comes also an impressive remmder of the urgency of children’s need 
both for personal acceptance (with the complementary fear of rejec- 
tion) and for personal adequacy or participation (wth its comple- 
mentary dread of failure) Similar conclusions may be drawn from 
an inquiry reported by del Solar in New York [ 47 ] In this an analysis 
of interviews and questionnaires addressed to parents, teachers, and 
pupils showed that, m the sample of families examined, the children 
were even more convinced than the parents that acceptability would 
follow upon adequacy of performance The parents admitted that 
they valued highly a pleasmg personahty and favourable relationships 
with other people The teachers seemed to take more account of the 
presence or absence of ambition and enthusiasm The children were 
quite sure that what mattered was that they should learn their 
lessons, make less noise, and ‘mind’ more readily 
Conquest of subject matter and success or failure m school have 
always been matters of concern to teachers Teachers are, however, 
often tempted to forget that boys and girls at every age are not only 
capable of looking with discerning eyes at one another but that, in 
a language of their own which may not be quite that of the teacher, 
they are e xaminin g themselves m terms quite relevant to the basic 
psychological needs whose satisfaction they require 
The fashions m which such self perception is contnbutory to 
development may best be considered after a survey of the course 
taken in recent decades both by the scientific study of learning and 
by the expenmental investigation of perceptual processes in general 
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PART III 


THE TEACHER AS A 
PROMOTER OF LEARNING 



V 

EXPERIMENTS IN LEARNING: 
ASSOCIATION THEORY 
AND FIELD-THEORY 


This chapter, like Chapter II above, fulfils some of the functions 
of a glossary Its essence is given m Tables in and IV which offer m 
abbreviated form a reminder of the ongios of certain phrases whose 
echoes still linger in market-place and home [1 j Many of these are 
in the tradition of the expenmeotal studies of the 1890s, and they 
owe much to the philosophy and the natural sciences of the mne- 
teenth century Each is Imked with a name now famous in the 
history of psychology, but the meaning of each can best be under- 
stood in the light of an awareness of the date and the order of its 
appearing 

An emphasis on repetition and exercise (Thorndike and Ebbing- 
haus) along with successful trials CThomdike) A concern with 
coriditionmg (Pavlov and Watson) [2 Modem variants of associa- 
tion by stimulus and response (Gutbne, Carr, and Robinson) 13] 
A differentiation between responses spontaneously emitted and 
responses elicited (Skmner) [4J The populanzmg of the notion of 
Gestalt (Wertheimer)[5] and the development of systematic analysis 
(Clark Hull) [6] Accounts of all of these are readily available and 
require no detailed summarizing here They have, fay their nature, 
IitUe relevance to the behaviour of human bemgs m schools or homes 
or workshops Many of them, like earlier work m the field of motiva- 
tion, were individualistic m approach They were concerned with 
changes in the reactions of single human subjects or animals under 
conditions which had deliberately been sunplified and controlled, 
and even in the more open-ended situations of the type described by 
Hobhouse and by K6hler P] there was an underestimation of the 
significance of social influences upon the act of learning 
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TABLE III 


Learning Theories Based on Experimentation MUh Individual 
Subjects m Narrowly Controlled Situations 


Cixponenu 

Notable 

Dates 

Typical Matenal 

Represenlalive Phrases 

Ebbmghaus 

I8S5 

Memorizing of non 
sense syllables and 
verses from Don 
Juan 

Retention as a function of 
repetition, time, and order 
of presentation Oscilla* 
tion of mental receptivity 

Thorndike 

1893 

1913 

Hungry cann puzrie 
box Food outside 

Stimulus and response 

Tnal and error Laws of 
readiness, exercise, and 
effect Satisfiers and 
annoyers Multiple 
responses Associative 
shifting Response by 
analogy 

Pa\lov 

1899 

Dogs tn solitude 
Measured saliva 
tion m presence of 
food and a second 
stimulus 

Conditioned stimulus and 
response Reinforcement 
Extuiciion Genera hza- 
tion Conditioned 
discrimination 

Walson 

1 1914 

1 1924 

Mazes 

Problem boxes 

Frequency and recency of 
stimulation Covert 
stimulus response 
sequences 

Thorndike 

1932 

1933 

Chicken in a maze 
Blindfold drawing 
Learning new words 

After-effects of reward 
Belongingness Polarity 

The spread of effect 

Guthrie 

^ 1921 
' 1942 

1 

|Cat escaping from 
cage Photographs 

1 Arulysu of move 

1 mcnis 

Simultaneity of cue and 
response Conditioning by 
contiguity Repctiiious- 
ness of behaviour Move- 
ment produced stimuli- 
Assocutive inhibition 



TABLE III (conllnued) 


Exponents 

Notable 

Dates 

Typ cal Matenal 

Representat ve Phrases 

Carr 

1925 

Memorizing with 
guidance 

Activities adaptive 
Responses ideational as 
well as motor Motivating 




stimuli 

Robinson 

1932 

Nonsense syllables 

Instigating items Instigable 
processes and activities 
Law of assimilation 

Retro active inhibition 

McGeoch 

1942 

Rote learning 
Problem solving 
Motor skills etc 

Dimensions of learning - 
types of situations and 
nature of processes 

Skumer 

1938 

White rat lo dark 
ened sound resist 
ing box Food 
ejected on pressing 
a lever 

Ebcited or respondent 
responses Emitted or 
operant responses 
Instrumental or operant 
conditioning (response 
instrumental m producing 
reinforcement) 


1953 

Pigeon neck 
stretching 

Differential reinforcement 
strengthens probabiLly 
of recurrence Stimulus 
generalization 

HuU 

1940 

Animal s con 

Postulates and theorems 


1952 

ditioned responses 
Maze learning 
Human rote learn 
UIg 

Primary (physical) drives 
or needs Primary rein 
forcement Secondary 
(associated) dnves 
Secondary reinforcement 
Intervening pure stimulus 
act Fractional anticipa 
lory goal reaction Habit 
family hierarchies Goal 
gradients (gradients in the 
effect of reward or re 
inforcement) Oscillation 
of inhibition A molar 
approach 



teaching: a psycuological analysis 


Much has been made of differences in viewpoint between field- 
theonsts and association theonsts, and each distinction in tcnnin- 
olo^ is admittedly indicative of a special contnbulion to the fuUer 
understandmg of the learning process 

An emphasis on a perceptual pattern already organized in its 
rclalioDsbps, 

a concern with natne structure, 

attention to the immediate apprehension of wholes and the later 
differentiation of parts, 

admission of the relevance of personal experience (awareness or 
idea-hke processes) 

These were the challenges offered by Gestalt psychologists and 
field-theorists to the four comparable vicwpomts of the association- 
theorists 


A concern with external stimulation through sensory receptors, 
interest m the influence of enviroament, 
attenuon to the summation of elements and their later combining 
mto wholes, 

exclusive concentration on observable responses, reactions or 
movements 


AU such compimom are both relesant and dlumiDalma, and to 
hem may be added a sensitmty m Held Ibeoiy to the sigmEcance of 
occimence of sudden restructiinng of 
ra'ennl* ' l>t"d-5ight Qi that what it meanft) - 

S 1° emphasei on the contmmty and 

hahit-bmldms and then preferenti for 

maehm=.lie models with stresses and res, stances 

in data lansuage and the desisn „r experiments 

rigndieanee than the later 

their solution tj, ths. ^rpe of experiment designed for 

oi ^Tr had to do sSh the obserStton of 

faced wth a crohleTnT*° ® controlled sitnation and 

coJocalion of more than centred on the 

juriaposilion, lines or drawing ' sounds, colours or forms m 
■™“"'*'“'™Ssmmmement and equipment which 



TABLE IV 


Learning Theories Based on Experimentation )uth Indmdual Subjects 
in more Open-ended Situations nith a lanety of Objects 


Exponents 

Notable 

Dates 

Typical Matenal 

Representative Phrases 

Ehrcnfels 

1890 

Transposed 

melodies 

Gestalt-qualitat (form-quality) 

Katz 

1911 

Colours m 
various 
combmatioDs 

Gestalt or pattern 

Buhler 

1913 

Lines as parts 
of rectangular 
figures 

Perceptual wholes and constit 
ucnt parts 

Rubm 

1915 

White figures 
on black 
backgrounds 

Figtue and ground Figural 
after-effect 

Wertheimer 

1912 

Visual illusions 
of movement 

Phi movement (appearance of 
pure movement) Perceptual 
pattern organized in its 
relationships 

Kohler 

1913 

to 

1917 

Chimpanzees 
Movable boxes 
and poles 
Bananas 

Insight Qosure Pragnanz 
(tcndeo^ to move towards 
significance) 


1947 


Electrical cortical fields Iso- 
morphic (identical in form) 
With perceptual configura 
tions 

Tojman 

1932 , 
1938 

Rats 

Maze-lea nung 

Independent variable (stimulus 
or observ able antecedent con 
ditJonX Dependent >'anablc 
(response or obsenabJe con 
sequent behaviour) Intcrvcn 
rng vanaWe Purposive 
behaviour Choice-point 
Sign-significate relations 
Cognitive maps 
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ought be used m a vanety of fashions in problem solving expcnraents 
To a greater degree than was realized in the height of their con 
troversy both were the heirs of the psycho physical tradition of the 
n neteenth century They worked with animals at different levels in 
the phylogenetic scale and they used material of diffenng degrees of 
complexity but they accepted a clearly defined distinction between 
stimulation and response environment and orgamsm and they both 
encountered the dilemma consequent on the employment of such 
terms The Gestalt psychologists rejected the basic distinction 
between sensation and perception (and the bundling together of 
sensations m the forming of a percept) but they continued to search 
for a means of co ordinatmg perceptual experiences to variables 
in the physical world They would probably have agreed that one sees 
with one s eyes and one hears with one s ears although they were 
prepared to maintam the immediacy of appearances which were in 
known contradiction to the external slunulations unpinging on the 
organs of sense (m fllusions of pattern transpositions of melodics 
or blendings of colour) Through their recognition of the significance 
of objects m relation to other objects the Gestalt psychologists did 
however prepare Ihe way for a concern with animals or hitman 
beings and this was 
lose content was more 


Dcings m reution to other animals or human 
followed by experimental studies of learning wh 
directly relevant to the teaching situation 
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VI 


EXPERIMENTS IN LEARNING. 
SOCIAL AND PERSONAL 
DETERMINANTS 


Observation of single subjects m relation to narrowly defined 
situations had led easily to a variety of interpretations which laid 
stress on the individual, the stnicturd, and contemporary [1] When, 
however, attention was directed to the total settmg, and the same 
subject was seen to react differently to identical stimuh on different 
occasions, or to respond m fashions which varied according to the 
presence or absence of an experunenter or of other subjects, and 
when, further, different subjects responded m differmg fashions to the 
same stimuh on the same occasion, fuller attention bad to be given 
to the possible greater complexity of the ‘vanable’ intervemng 
between situation and response (2] Attention was thus deflected 
from ‘mere* repetition in the Icammg of skills, and expenmental 
support was lent to the probability that cognitive structuring as well 
as sensory stimulation may play a part in learning and that personal 
relationships as well as primary reinforcement through a physical 
satisfaction may make some contnbudon to the fixing of a habit 
Illustrative of this in the field of animal studies were certain of the 
later expenments reported by Katz into the effect of differences m 
quantity, m size, and in arrangement of supplies on the feeding of 
hens of known states of lack of food Their reactions were largely 
independent of their physical condition The amount eaten increased 
with the amount of gram presented It increased also wth an increase 
in the size of the gram used and it varied with the number and the 
social relationships (peckmg order, etc) between groups of hens 
allowed to feed together [3J 

Soaal influences upon learning 

Comparable conclusions of a not dissimilar kind v,erc meanwhile 
TJ 
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being formulated within the tradition of the work with human 
subjects which had been fostered by Ebbinghaus at the turn of the 
century 

As early as 1913, Bartlett had noted, at the opemng of Myers’ 
experimental psychology laboratory m Cambndge, that visitors 
showed a wide vanety of reactions to the exhibits [4] From this 
observation he was led to an interest m differences in the field of 


memory - not only in their relation to differences in time,mfrequency 
and distribution of repetition, and in character of exercise (to use 
the classification offered byEbbinghaiis),but in the nature of memory 
traces and their dependence upon understanding Successive re- 
productions of schematized drawings passed from one person to 
another and stones told over long intervals showed tendencies 
towards organizing the reproductions into drawmgs much nearer 
to real life than the ongmtds and towards the structurmg of a story 
into a neater and more compactly significant whole Bartlett inter 

prct^lhisbysayingthathumancognitivereactionscanbetmderstood 

as efforts after raeanmg, and that learning is a meaningful form of 
response to a situation which is recognized as leading forward to the 
1’“ « very far from the \ersion offered at 

abootthesamedatebyRobmson,Hti!l.GuthneorevenbyThonidtte 

^ H has, however, a recognizable affinity to 

™ 'h' organism m not so 

map or Irammg siga^sigmOcale- relations [5] ^ 

rcwrat'orTni™' '‘■“'O' of phrases is not based on a 
“ r*''™' P">°=^“'' Tolman was stiff 
tions of bchawour ° P°'"^”|^o^^’'’ouri5t,andofferedinlcrpreta- 

glandS^ whic”h may 
cocniUve structure hav^K^^ possibility of some sort of 

emphasis on the mtcrdlr^ «>n«nfautory (along with the Gestalt 
to a senes of fresh mte^uuom aT* structure) 

theory not onlv oriMrnL« 1 . . \ ’J'uch are now transforming the 
dctetop™„. ^ ® of bnman mjntal 

their IT “ '''“O'eiy of the 1930s, and 

IS a re foram!at.on^„r„„,h which had been imphcit 
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m earlier philosophic references to apperceptive masses, prepercep- 
tion, expectancies predisposing sets and intentions, the psychology 
of testimony, and the like [6] As revived m recent studies of percep- 
tion this IS, however, approached not by way of argument in mne 
teenth-century fashion but with the support of the techmques 
evolved in quantitative studies in the fields of psycho physics and 
psycho physiology It carries with it also a deliberate collocation of 
the words learning and perception which is in itself indicative of a 
change m viewpoint (see Table V) Philosophers down the ages 
attached a clear distinctiveness to the experiences they descnbed as 
sensation, perception cognition affection or emotion, conation or 
will, and they attnbuted independent action to mental faculties such 
as memory, imagination, attention, judgement or reasomng One of 
the consequences of the lively experimental investigations of workers 
trained in the methods of the physical sciences has been the recogni 
tion that such distinctions are not only diBicult to draw but may sot 
be of primary importance [7J 

Ferceptioo, learning, and purposive action 
The progression to this position may be traced over the same decades 
which saw changes from an individualistic to a social interpretation 
m the case of the intentions, urges or purposes to which appeal was 
made m the attempt to describe the reasons for human beings 
behaving as they do (see Chapters II to IV above) 

It may be considered from a vancty of angles In those aspects of 
human functiomng which are traditionally descnbed as motivated 
there was a movement from an over-eraphasis on reason through a 
concern with biological structure to an awareness of patterns m 
group membership and a sensitivity to the perpetual interweaving of 
concepts involving self reference In the field of learning a quite 
comparable shifting of emphasis came through patient expenment- 
mg and the recording of observations on animal or human subjects 
in learning situations of difieiing levels of complexity Closely inter- 
woven wth this ^vas the transition m the study of sensation and 
perception from a concentration on the physical or the physiological 
to a recognition of the part played by the pcrceivcr and the relation 
of perception to the total or molar aspects of human behaving When 
these steps had been taken it became necessary to make mention of 
perception in discussion of motivation It became reasonable to 
search for dynamics or purposivcncss in the learning process, and it 
79 
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TABLE V 


Learning Theories Based on Expenmentatlon n ith Subjects m Relation 
to other Subjects 


ExponraU 

Notable 

Dates 

Typical Matenal 

Represeotatire Phrases 

katz 

1930 

Hens Pflesof 
gram 

Configurational and social 
inHuences 

Bartlett 

1932 

Reproduction 
stones, etc. 

Schemata. Active organization 
of past reactions and past 
cxpCTcnce 

Lmn 

1926 

1942 

Changes in 
human habits 

Field forces Action wholes 
Topological psychology 
Barriers Life-space Level of 
aspiration 

Sherif 

193S 

1947 

1931 

I9S6 

Point of light in 
a dark room 

Groups of boys 
in camp 

Autokmesis Frame of refer- 
ence Ego-invoIvement 

Properties of group^nuations 
Group-pressures on percep- 
tion 

Murphy 

1942 

1947 

1936 

Human subjects 

Personal values as direcU>e 
factors Perception bi polar 

Bruner and 
Postman 

1947 

1931 

1 

I 

Human subjects 

Central difcctne states Value 
resonance of perception. 
Defensiveness and vigilance 
of orgarusm, Confirmmg or 
infirming of hypotheses 
Stimulus information. 

Sensory input 

Expectancy paitcms 

t«afrK impostiWc lo devrnbe norr* . 

dctemitunti The s-armt,. Personal or atlitudinal 

imagmlion. perception team processes - memory, 

P'ccp.on, learning 
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came to be seen as speaalized ways in which an organism reacts to a 
situation. For this reason (as will have been noted m earher chapters) 
their relevance to the work of a teacher cannot usefully be considered 
m isolation but reference has to be made to researches m each field 
at those pomts at which their contribution seems most significant [8] 

Perception as an approach to soaal psjchology 
Mention has for this reason already been made of SheriTs demon- 
stration that perception (as for example of a stationary point of light 
in a dark room) is the product of the internal and the external factors 
operatmg at any given time - the totahty of these constitutmg the 
frame of reference whose nature determmes both action and judge- 
ment From this it was a short step to the later realization of the 
extent to which perception is patterned by both personal experience 
and socio-cultural pressures, and on this m turn it has proved possible 
to build what has been descnbcd as a phenomenological approach 
to social psychology [9] This m less technical terms means the 
Ttlevance of things as they appear (as actuary apprehended the 
behavmg mdmduals) not only to the gronlb of personality but to 
the development of harmony or tensions within groups and between 
groups Perceptual activity or the self involvement of attitudes is 
thus seen to be relevant to the whole issue of social matunng in 
wholesome or unwholesome fashions 
Illustrative of this arc certain expenmental and observational 
studies of groups by Shenf m the field of social psychology and by 
Redl and Bettelheim in the attempted treatment of delinquency The 
latter, though formulated m terms which cany echoes of psycho- 
analytic stereotypes, are important as detailed recordmgs of the say- 
ings and domgs of small groups of difficult boys brought together 
in Pioneer Camps and a residential home [10] The boys vere cared 
for by adults who were prepared not only to work toivards rehabihta- 
tion but to collect and to publish data on things done and words 
spoken The task of the counsellors was that of remodelhng the 
perceptual frame of children whose earher experiences had taught 
them to hate and to defy Their records show sensitivity both to the 
processes bywhich dehberate group-pressures determine the activities 
of group-members and to the more subtle means by which the 
contagion of an unpremeditated individual action can transform a 
situation which to an outsider may appear to contain no element of 
nsk On this account they make an important contribution to the 
7 81 
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general study of social behaviour and their findings have an afiinily 
with those of writers such as Rogers, Axlinc, Sn)gc, and Combs 
Vihosc intellectual predilections arc more clearly phenomenological 
and self referent Someone threw a plate The refectory became a 
shambles Under happier circumstances it might have been Some- 
one threw a pillow The dormiioty had a pillow fight The issue in 
either ease is quite relevant to the topic of the fostering of desired 
patterns of living 

In contrast to this ‘operational research (with its record of a 
human situation in progress) is the more recent 'action* research 
of Shenf in which he applied experimental design to the study of a 
change deliberately produced in matched groups of bo^’s in a 
holiday camp in an area from which extraneous influences had been 


excluded (11) The eighteen dajs of camping were divided into two 
^nods in the first of which informal intercourse permitted the 
dev elopment of friendships and the emergence of norms of behaviour 
and obscnable standards and values in the ordinary interactions 
within and between groups Sociomctnc tests were then applied, and 
the boys were separated into two teams comparable m other rcspceis 
but so arranged as to split the budding friendships through putting 
«ch into the team which contained the fewest of his choices The 
study of spontaneously harmonious groups was thus deliberately 
™pp ratnlcd hy the obsm-ation of the ilc%elopment of new group! 
and the studj of mounting temion belneen these new grouii The 

?ere™^T r n" *'> then,!ehr(the.r 

between ihe?^™’” of competition 

SrvTo™ey™ POttps^hieh had been dehber- 

mviled to ej^ST ^“1 P’'"'*) 

poup was furlhnf T ““Pmj activities and the losing 

ptodueedenWieTil r “ 

oderveneandtheeonclndmfd^^'^'"’' 

•o -tore some eotdadity.„“o.m?;LZehUor‘“"‘ *" 

owrd“ d^^LZt™ f .^'p'- -p - -r 

sUble was not immutable It vaned with 
S2 
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changes in the expenences and the purposes of the groups and these 
were influenced by the discnminative judgements or perceptual 
distortions which followed on the delmeation of an ‘in group’ from 
an ‘outgroup’ with a self jusUfymg and selfnghteous attitude 
towards the m group and a graduation from fnendly to hostile 
attitude towards members of the out group The boys’ ways of 
Yiewmg their companions altered when the dehberately structured 
membership group became in turn the ‘reference’ group whose 
efforts and goals were then accepted as intensely personal This took 
place at first m fun, with many backward glances at the fnendships 
formed m the early days of more informal intercourse It later 
crystallized into generalized attitudes which were quite tenaciously 
held ‘He’s a Bull Dog He’s a cheat’ ‘He’s a Red Devil IVhat else 
could you expeef^’ The boys’ judgements were not merely cogmtive 
in character (with their meaning and organization immediately given 
m perception) Still less were they based on the bmding together of 
sensation like elements in the fashion assumed m traditional p^cho* 
physics Their perceptions were modified along with their conscious 
motives, feeluigs. thoughts, and reasoning concomitantly with 
changes m the meaning of the total group>situation and this m spite 
of the fact that there could still be noted some reflection of the 
individual differences m soaal reactions which had been discernible 
both to adult leaders and to fellow members m the days when a 
measure of fnendlmess was bemg established among boys previously 
unacquamted [12] 

This record is an important complement to Lewin’s earher studies 
on the patteriung of altitudes towards leaders and towards work 
through changes in the quality of the social climate produced by 
adults whose attitudes were dictatonal, laissez faire or democratic 
It carries further the investigations initiated by Moreno into the 
emotional mteractions of group members with one another and 
like Redls observational records of delinquent defences, it is 
contnbutoiy to an understanduig of what is perhaps the key to the 
whole educational situation - the problem as to how social stimula 
tion leads to acquired attitudes (or endunng disposiUons) and how 
these in turn affect behaviour 

Other studies of percepbon 

More directly related to the hboratory study of perception were 
certain other developments inspired by the work of Murphy in New 
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York, and m the early 1940s a senes of articles published by him 
and his associates staked the claim of perception to an ever widening 
temtory These reports were concerned less with the effects of group 
pressures upon perceptual judgements than with the complementary 
inquiry mto the influence of personal values upon perception itself 
Earlier work m this field had formed part of the first expenmcntal 
studies in social psychology (see Chapter III above), and the step 
was a relatively easy one from awareness of the attitudmal control of 
suggestion and learning (13] to concern with topics such as those 
mdicated in the foUowmg titles [14] 

Levine, R , Chcin, J , and Murphy, G , The Relation of the Intensity 
of a Need to the Amount of Perceptual Distortion (/ Psychol 
13 283 293 1942 ) Proshansky, H , and Murphy, G , The 
Effects of Reward and Punishment on Perception (/ Psychol 13 
295 305 1942)Levme, J M , and Murphy, G , The Leanung and 
Forgettmg of Controversial Material (/ Abn Soc Psychol 38 
507 17 1943 ) Shafer, R , and Murphy, G , The Role of Autism* 
in a Visual Figure Ground Relationship (/ Exper Psychol 32 
335-43 1943 ) Postman, L , and Murphy, G , The Factor of 
Attitude m Associative Memory {/ Exper Psychol 33 228-38 
1943) 


Learning is bi polar It is related both to the instruction given (its 
quality and its situational setting or social climate) and to the abihties 
and social attitudes of the learners Social attitudes are a function of 
the self referent fashions in which individuals perceive their world 
and perception in turn is bi polar and affected not only by the 
external situation but by internal states (15] There is thus a place for 
values m a world of facts - to paraphrase a phrase in which Kehler 
allowed for the study of what has since been called social perception 
-and m perceivmg as m learning the human bemg is not passive 
but active, brmging aU past images memories, emotions, and needs 
as non-sensory or direcUvc factors to the organization of a present 
cogmtive or perceptive structure (16] 

1^9^ a significant sancs of symposia on the relevance of perceptual 
organ^tion to the theory and the problems of social ^choloey 

(K^handCrutchfieldJ948)toenrrentlrendsmscSl^^^^^^^ 

orgmmes or cogmnve proeeoe, m 0.= dnecuon of satofacl.on of the 
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(Dennis, 1948), to personality (Bruner and Krech, 1949, and Blake 
and Ramsey, 1951) and (perhaps most significant of all) to social 
psychology at the crossroads between the blind allej^ of either an 
individualistic or a socio-cultural approach (Rohrer and Shenf, 1951) 

Out of these there has come an even clearer formulation of the 
effect upon learning of this ‘central directive state’ This is exemplified 
by the n ork of Bruner and Postman on the selectivity of perception 
(the compromise between what is given and what the organism is set 
to see or wishes to see or wishes to avoid), the value resonance of 
perception (the organism’s preference for objects, words or concepts 
which it values or needs), and the organism’s defensiveness or 
vigilance (by which it appears to exclude from perception that which 
IS irrelevant or dangerous to prevailing motives, attitudes, and 
personality structure) [17] 

In sequel to this (and also m further continuation of the work of 
Bartlett, Tohnan, and Woodworth) there has followed from Postman 
an expansion of the phrase ‘tnal and check’ which was used by 
Woodworth m a short discussion of the re-enforcement of percep- 
tion [18] The whole process of perceivmg, thinking, and recalling is 
one of ‘confirming’ or ‘infirming* a hypothesis or expectancy set up 
by the organism and tried and checked, accepted or rejected, until 
the hypothesis and mcoming ‘stimulus information* match suffi- 
ciently to give nse to a stable perceptual organization 

This IS a somewhat unusu^ use of the word hypothesis, but it 
serves as an effective means of describing the complexity of the 
process of perceiving - its dependence on both internal and external 
factors - while admitting that much of this process is so far m the 
background that it is largely unconscious Theperceptuarhypothesis’ 
includes all predispositions or sets with which the organism 
approaches a new situation Its strength is related to the frequency of 
past confirmations of a congruent type, to the number of somewhat 
similar alternative expectancies, to its motivational support or 
instrumental significance (through any associated emotional disturb- 
ance, positive or negative), to Che cagaitue support gi»en bysimibr 
predispositions, and to the socml support afforded by group expect- 
ancies of similar pattern The stronger the hj’pothesis the greater the 
likelihood of its arousal and the Jess the stimulus information which 
IS required to confirm it The weaker it is the larger the amount of 
appropriate stimulation which will be required The strength of the 
hypothesis enn be assessed through observation of the relative 
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amount of stimulation needed in respect of an observable response, 
and Its content can be inferred from the ways m which it selects, 
organizes, and transforms the ‘information’ or ‘sensory input’ which 
reaches it from the environment When, through successive trial 
and<heck, the hypothesis is confirmed, the ‘answer’ which fits into 
the expectant^ pattern comes into consciousness as a percept, an 
image, an idea or a memory 

M this IS lUustrated by Postman and Bruner from experimental 
work with human subjects - much of it m the field of visual percep- 
tion -under controlled conditions in a laboratory With very short 
exposures of somewhat ambiguous stimuh it can be shown that the 
more frequently a geometric form has been seen in the past the more 
readily is it recognized, the smaller the number of types of stimulus 
expected the more rapid the recognition of the sort of word or letter 
s^ed. the higher the probabdily of cither reward or punishment 
Fraption of relevant stimulj (cooking nlerails, food, 
I, rJLS " for fear) The more Cnoly ao expectancy 

^ atgamzation the more 

mcQovreie t ‘ ? inflnn’ and the stronger the rejection of 

anSe, “ tn rev™, pbying cards, 

Tr^te amonn: of appro- 

areTo?„'.:;””;"„rrhe:r^;r;^^ 

theories of learning but thc^ L «l-,m u 
laboratory researches both ^ tu *he relevance of such 

modification of rclalionshins tnlhlT "f “‘"‘“des and 10 the 
classrooms and m the svite EcH 6r““l“ and between groups - in 
me wider Eeld of mter-raeml eonlacls 119] 
Plosiolosical psychologists 

of pcrcepiio^ •I'o 

mes at mt^ a reminder of what has been 
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called the structural, autochthonous or formal side of this perceptual 
process - m contrast to its more functional, instrumental, and goal- 
directed aspects 

Notable among such challenges has been the re-emphasis put by 
workers like Hebb on the physiological basis of the perceptual 
process [20J Hebb’s arguments were illustrated from studies with 
chimpanzees reared in darkness and congem tally blmd human beings 
seeing for the first time after the removal of cataract Perception of 
the identity of an object appeared to come slowly after what seemed 
to be a process of attentiveness to separate details (m the differentia 
tion, for example, of a square from a triangle, the naming of an 
object presented m a new settmg or the recognition of a word) To 
account for this Hebb postulated the organization of sensory and 
motor neural elements associated la cortical cell assembhes and 
reverberating circuits through which the momentary perception of a 
whole alternated with the perception of its parts (phase sequence), 
and with illustrations from the observation of children, be endeav- 
oured to elucidate the physiological concomitants of these piecemeal 
and summative fixations which be believed to be contributory to the 
recognition of objects or forms This was m its way a contnbution to 
the thesis that perception is learned, but its stress was on the repeti- 
tive excitation of particular cells in the central nervous system m 
contradistmction to the more molar aspects of expectancy, set, 
schema or hypothesis 

In sbghtly different fashion Werner laid stress on the motor as 
well as the sensory components of perception - the state of the 
orgamsm, changes of muscular tension and movement, and the 
part played by physical mdmdual differences [21] His expcnments 
involved eicctncal stunulation, tiltmgof thebody, and other modifica 
tions of equilibrium (such as the sounding of a tone mone of the ears), 
and, using these as illustrative of the effects of extraneous stimula- 
tion (m addition to sensory processes involving receptors in the cor- 
tex), he spoke of sensory tome events involving the entire orgamsm 

Further awareness of the complex processes involved in the act 
of perceiving was indicated in Freeman’s concern with what he 
desenbed as backlash excitations from reflex motor adjustments 
interacting m the brain with exteroceptive stiraubtions [22] 

In the descnption of much of this work there has in recent j ears 
appeared a new senes of metaphors taken from modem automata 
with their mechanisms for mtcreommunication, regulation, and 
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control This language of ‘cybcmcUcs’ supplements earlier references 
to resistances and synapses, electro-chemical fields, and isomorphic 
correspondences, and its reverberating circuits, scanmng mechanisms, 
input, output, storage, feedbacks, and relays add a certain crispness 
and modernity to the language m which those of physiological 
inclination now describe the vanables intervening between the 
imtiation and the completion of the activities of leanung or 
perceiving [23] To no greater extent than is the case of their simpler 
predecessors of season motor arcs or cortical configurations has it 
however proved possible to uncover neurological analogues to the 
complex processes to which they point The fuller elucidation of 
these remains still a problem to tantalize the neuro physiologists of 
the future 


Summary 

The inner and the outer, the central and the peripheral - muscle- 
tension patterns, tome states, the residue of past reactions, expect- 
anciK, sets, and hypotheses as well as present sensory excitations - 
all these require some consideration in an mterpretation of perceptual 
or learmng processes, and m the fashions indicated they are receiving 
action in the researches of contemporary workers Mention has 
^n made of only a smaU number out of many thousands of studies, 
but enough has been said to illustrate the extent of the development 
mTi, designs offered by the physiological 

nineteenth century to the highly elaborated 
theorists of the twentieth, 
SaZTiT'T” orgamsm undoubtedly 

expenmentauon m the tradu,ou of Lewm and 
stad.es wtth the 

by Moreno “>inpatable to those postulated 

In soree s«™, “"“T or socodrau^ [24] 

tteen.dueetdetenmuauu Sou'" “ P''y“°'°S‘“‘l cond.t.ons 

°n“otte c'STsS ='PP“' •“ P«douunate 

may seem most sigmEaSt”" ’’ Poobuies or unagmation 
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All are contnbutory m turn to the understanding of that human 
bemg who is both individual and social, a person and a member of a 
group, observable from the outside and comprehensible and con- 
sistent from withm - mystenously comphcated and always a product 
of those mterdependent survivals of the past remembered or forgotten 
no one of which can be isolated from the other elements m the 
dynamic system that constitutes the human organism [25] 
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THE TEACHER AS 
AN OBSERVER OF GROWTH 



VII 


GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 


In considering human growth a distinction can usefully be 
drawn between the word growth and the word development The 
word growth is apphcable to those changes in bodily proportions and 
physiological functioning which occur m an established sequence 
from the moment of conception to that of death fl] From embryo 
to foetus, from foetus to infant, from infant to child, from child to 
adult, the relative as well as the absolute size of bones, muscles, and 
nerves may be observed to change in fashions which seem character- 
istic of all human animals as they grow Accompanying this growth 
there are, however, even on physical levels, vanalions of strength 
and vitahty in the descnption of which the word development is 
more aptly used These may differ with differences m the environ- 
ment to which the organism is exposed They may vary with the 
sustenance it receiNes, and they may be accompanied by other 
developmental changes in intellectual, emotional, social or spintual 
reactions 

This distinction between growth and development is in some re- 
spects similar to that between the changes altnbuted to maturation 
and those associated with educative influence, and like that distinc- 
tion It IS diiUcuU to maintain in the descnption of actual human 
beings Its survival serves, however, as a reminder of the complexity 
of human functiomng, and an understanding of many controvcnies 
in the field of human development is made easier by the recognition 
that the same issues underhe its discussion as those which provoked 
lively argument in the descnption of human motivation and human 
learning Original endowment as against present relationships 
Nature in contrast to nurture The individual alone as opposed to 
the individual as a member of a group In all three fields the persist- 
ence of these dichotomies may be detected, and in all three fields a 
progression may also be discerned from theonsing as to human 
beings in general (with reliance upon recollection and introspection 
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as the chief instruments of knowledge) to obser\ ation of individuals 
(with the recordmg of isolated scgmcntsof behaviour), and from that 
to a study of individuals in their groups (with fuller aw areness of the 
mter relationships of diffenng aspecU of their maturing) 


Traditional beliefs 

Early views as to human development are implicit m the Socratic 
dialogues and in the wntmgs of the Sophists They are more clearly 
expressed by Anstotle, and they reach full formulation in the cdu 
cational wntmgs of the sixteenth and seventeenth centimes By the 
Ime of Comemus, for example, their characteristic outhne can qmte 
clearly be discerned The chdd is olher than the man ' Growth is 
thought of as takmg place in distmcl stages with delimte physical 
and mental signs and the transition from one staae to the next is 
teheved to occur at a predelermmcd date Vanahons m wording 

SboraKd mT' offera more romantically 

Bv?he IM predecessors 

By the late mneteenth centmy it had become necessaiy to take 
raount of psychological research, and analyses of Mswers to 
Sfufm n ^ “dd^dy Movemeot m 

“rr Bntam were combmed 

Ss mid^ 1 T" “eesurements obtamed by psycholo- 

S dy“,2!:rn2rw“re"h°°'^ 

adults and thev ofTpr A ’ many cases addressed to 

attested by me/andTo of early cluldhood and youth 

conceptions of the 

Material of this kmdwas snmrlr^ . 

pretations of the attitudes «f? ^ Freud’s climcal inter- 

sources lent support to the traditioJT'”^' from both 

at specified pe^ *^tion of sudden changes 

between stages such as infa behef in a clear demarcation 

s.dcthiswei1ermti:rl“tot^“\“‘l“^°''^“"‘’”S 

reaction obtamed from nouns „r^! "eight or speed of 

mterprelation of these als^snSestedtoh” ““d 

of group development and cleSv ateadmess 

of one age and fnpils of antS P“P!>’ 
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Edocational conclosions 

The most influential exposition of the educational conclusions to be 
drawn from such findmgs was that offered by Stanley Hall m two 
volumes on Adolescence published in 1904, [3] but it is worthy of 
note that his viewpoint was m its essentials the same as that accepted 
by the Enghsh mspectorate four decades earlier in their formulation 
of educational standards for pupils of successive ages 
The average (height, weight, performance) of pupils aged ten is 
so and so 

The average for age eleven or age twelve is somethmg other 
Pupils aged ten are therefore different from pupils aged eleven 
or twelve 

Distinct educational expectations are to be entertained of them 
They are to be approached by different educational tcchmques 
They are therefore best educated apart 


Something like these were the steps taken in educational reasoning 
on many issues On grounds such as these Stanley Hall and his 
imitators deprecated the introduction of coeducation, and on grounds 
like these his writings lent support to educational systems based on 
the two notions of constancy or consistency of relative status and 
of a new birth occurring at about the age of entrance to the teens 
It IS hardly necessary to remind the reader that the viabihty of 
these concepts has been great They are superficially confirmed by 
observation of differences m the behaviour of individual members in 


groups which have been classified in general terms such as age, sex 
or racial origin It is quite likely that an individual in one group will 
differ from an mdividual in another group, and it is only too easy 
to generalize to the effect that aU members of both groups differ 
m precisely those fashions Hus has happened especiaUy when 
attention was directed to the reactions of children considered one 
by one [4] and when comparisons have been made between groups 
of different children at successive ages [5] Its characfenstic conclu- 
sions appear m most discussions of adolescence published prior o 
1939,16] and its more general educational consequences are to ^ 
seen m the proposals for educational segregation or grouping y 
ability ndumbrafad m the second decade, tned out extensnely m the 
third decade, and abandoned m many places in the fourth and fiAh 
decades [7] Its findings have been used m support ^ 

ngid and early streaming into homogeneous groups in coun 
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England which for hisloncal reasons found it convenient to offer 
different tjpcs of educational provision in different buildings, and 
conclusions of similar nature have been drawn for younger cUdren 
from cross-sectional studies conceived along the lines of those 
reported by Piaget or by GeseU [8] 

It IS to be noted that educational decisions based on these findinps 

searches in the field of mental measurement A corrective to the 
facile generahzations which they encouraged eamcTn 7= 192^ 

years m nlarc nf same children over many 

a 4n;7„f agel groups of chddren at 

Recognition of indindual differences 

s’S.T.n 17"if Lip- 

■nsny ages, but until the late nin«e7h «m°*' "'"“S'' 

little effect as a detenniaant «f “ seems to have had 

England toot something like thi^eliTt 
that they should be paid by rSfJald 

effuabliesofrcsponsebyclmdrenw7'lL c m 

on the part of the teachers appeals m I °f lacfficicncy 

when the findings of early psy^hom^ as 1915 

readmg were aLdy l/giSt 7 " ‘>f 

within any age range thercTiL A P^P“j"ze the conclusion that 
average performauL b^t a^d^mT^ru™' “ '^‘'•ntetenslic 
persist UTcspectivc of educational n ® ‘“'’uations which seem to 
From this the step might rcaddv L”„ endeavour [9J 

lion of the implications of the ‘rauL of ' !f '1i Koogm- 

age m its corollary of the 'overlaonmn ^'!*7'^“al differences’ at any 
to another In the 192Cls and ®'™ ™= age group 

realized, and interest in the develom™ *° '’“‘''a •>"” 

the measurement of mdividiialdinlrenw Psyehometnes - 

bon from “n<=nipom,ymodificato““f atten 
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them evidence became available from which a fresh mterpretation 
was soon to wm support 

Analysis of test results with consideration of differences m means 
and standard deviations and the calculation of correlations (degrees 
of correspondence) between difTereal sets of measurements* led very 
naturally to statistical descriptions of the extent of change from one 
occasion to another, and a new approach became possible both to 
the question of the distmctiveness and permanence of differences 
(constancy of relative status), and of discreteness of stages as between 
one age and another (discontinuity of development) Both these 
issues are definitive in the understandmg of human growth and 
development 

Yanabihty of relahve status 

Discussion of constancy of relative status came first This is not so 
often expected in relation to physical development as it has tended 
to be m the fields of general intelligence, of scholastic attainment or of 
moral character (see Chapter XII below) It is, for example, not 
commonly supposed that a child who is puny or sickly at an early 
age will inevitably mature mto an adult of less than average physical 
health It is, however, still sometimes taken for granted that a pupil 
who shows little effective intelbgence or a low degree of initial skill 
in the basic school subjects will later prove incapable of academic 
success as an adolescent or an adult, and it is also often assumed that 
a delinquent pupil should be expelled from a ‘good’ school 

The issue is one of great importance both for parents and for 
teachers and it provoked lively debate from the earliest days of 
individual and group testing From an educational point of view it is 
linked with the problem of the relative influence of inheritance and 
environment, and the most accessible collections of evidence are not 
unnaturally to be found in two yearbooks of the National Society 
for the Study of Education - the twenty seventh which earned the 
title Nature and Nurture Their Influence upon Intelhgence’, and 
‘Nature and Nurture Their Influence upon Achievement’ - and the 
thirty ninth which was concerned with ‘Intelligence Its Nature and 
Nurture ’[12] (The controversy was at its keenest in the 1920s By 
the late 1930s attention had turned to a study of the processes through 

• The standard deviation ts obtained by finding the deviation of each score 
from the mean squanng each deviation and calculating the square root of the 
awrage value of such squared deviations 
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■Which modifications are wrought m the effective use of intelligence, 
and m the conquest of skills and the learning of acceptable behaviour 
of vanous sorts ) 

Relevant figures were collected first from comparisons of the 
average perfonnance of groups taking intelligence tests on different 
occasions At a later date consideraUon was given to the degree of 
significance of such differences (with admission of the importance of 
the standard deviation) and by 1933 it was possible to summarize 
the results of some hundreds of studies of mter-correlalions between 
initial and subsequent testings to the effect that both for individual 
tests and for group tests the figures show correlations of the order 
of + 0 81 for periods under twenty four months falling to 4- 0 61 
for mtervals of between five to twelve years [13] 

Discussion of the topic is not easy Evidence has to be mleipjetcd 
in the hght of differences m the size of the sample, the age of the 
pupils, the nature of the test, the conditions of its adrmmstration, 
the statistics m which its results are expressed, and the length of the 
interval between test and re lest It seems reasonable, however, to 
conclude that the findings do not indicate a high degree of consist- 
ency in relative status They are quite m line with what is now seen 
to be the meaning of an early statement by Terman 'speaking 
rou^y, fifty per cent of the I Q s found at a later test may be 
expected to fall withm the range between six points up and four points 
down ’[14] and they confirm Burt’s early comments on the 
mtrmsic irregulanty of mental growth [15] In spite of such figures, 
however, Terman’s accompanymg suggestion that the mlelhgence 
quotient is sufiBcienlly constant to make it ‘a practical and serviceable 
basis for mental classification’ bas passed into popular speech without 
qualifying clauses for its first formulation, and ‘constancy of I Q ’ 
has been used in certam adnunistrative circles as an argument in 
favour of a differentiation of educational treat men t and an exaggerated 
streaming in terms of early abdity for which, after the 1920s, there 
was not support m psychometric researches 

Long term studies 

Meanwhile by the late 1930s there was coming to fruition a senes of 
long term studies imtialed m the 1920s by the annual testmg of 
groups of children in vanous places m the Umted States Of these the 
most notable axe the Harvard Growth Study reported by Dearborn 
and Rothney m book form in 1941. the Chicago inquiry organized 
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by Freeman and Flory, the Califorman Adolescent Study sponsored 
by Jones, Tryon, and Meek, the Berkeley Growth Study supervised 
by Bayley, and the Berkeley Guidance Study under the charge of 
Honzik, Macfarlane, and Allen [16} 

Pubhshed results from the first two and the last of these served 
to show (by careful analysis of changes m relative status) that, both 
in physique and m inte^gence, vanabdity of rate and direction of 
development is so characteristic of human bemgs that prediction of 
subsequent status is hazardous at any age 
While children as they grow tend to remam within the same 
groupmg if the entire population is divided into three or four large 
groups, their relative position withm such groups may vary so much 
from year to year that forecasting of the future educational per- 
formance or the ultimate physical proportions of any one of them is 
uncertam Some improve their position m height, m weight or in 
skill m comparison with their contemporanes Some fall bel^d their 
peers Others maintam a constant ratio to the performance charac- 
teristic of then age The exact reasons for these fiuctuations or this 
consistency are not fully understood There are, however, some 
grounds for the behef that they are linked with the total pattern of 
the child's life in its physical setting and also m its relationship to 
parents, teachers, and friends (see Chapters III and IV above), and 
current studies m the Umted States, m England, and m Austraha 
are tummg in this direction. It seems possible, however, to assever- 
ate with conviction (as a result of the work of the last few decades) 
that development is vanable and disharmonious in the expenence of 
each human bemg At the same tune, and from the same long-term 
studies, it has to be remarked that it is contmuous and gradual to an 
extent of which earher workers seem to have been unaware 

Contmuity of development 

There is not m the expenence of an individual any crossing of a rubi- 
con nor any rebirth in a physiological or an intellectual sense either 
at the entrance to infancy, to childhood, to adult hfe or to old age 
Changes come little by little and from day to day Accession and 
recession amve by imperceptible gradations Social recognition of 
entrance into childhood, adolescence or old age may come suddenly 
on a speciGc occasion The processes of development are themselves 
unnoticed and no discreteness of stage is in actual life discernible 
On grounds such as these, recent findings in the field of genetic 
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psychology lend no support to proposals for educational segregation 
whether in homes, in churches or m schools Separation into groups 
may be a matter of convenience It has now to be effected with 
awareness that within any group, however selected, there will be 
wide variations of stage in different aspects of human functioning, 
that there will be marked overlapping from one group to another, 
and that within any group changes will occur at different rates in 
different members but with gentle continuity in all 
For reasons of this sort it is now recognized that many inquiries 
into the vocabulary, the arithmetical concepts, the interests, leisure 
pursuits, play activities, wishes, hopes or fears of groups of children 
of specified ages arc of local interest only They arc true of par 
ticular children with cerum experiences in a certain settmg, but 
from them generalizations cannot be drawn as to the attributes of 
‘the infant , ‘the child , ‘the adolescent’, ‘the dehnquent’, or ‘the 
backward child Still less would it be regarded as reasonable to 
make pronouncements as to ‘the adult* or ‘the pensioner’ in terms 
of a composite of traits or attitudes conceived of as applicable to all 
Consideration of growth and development is thus both more difficult 
and more personal than it was m the days when it was assumed that 
children lived in an unknown world into which no adult could enter 
and that there was a vast gulf fixed between the mental, social, 
emotional, and spiritual functioning of groups demarcated in terras 
of dilfeient ages 

This does not mean that no inquiries should be undertaken into 
abilities and disabilities, skills and interests, preferences (as to books, 
broadcasts, television, films, and the like), range of vocabulary, 
manual dexterity, hobbies or athletic prowess (17) To the under- 
standing of any group all knowledge of this kind is contributory 
It does mean, however, that, to a greater extent than was true last 
century, teachers and parents can recognize the wide range of 
variation which at any age lies within the limits of the normal - m 
the sense that it is observable in large numbers of children Some 
children aged three can talk with confidence, can appreciate adult 
jokes and can accept rcsponsibihty Others show personal diffidence 
and intellectual indifference This three year-old is quite unlike that 
three-year old ’ Some children aged eleven have extensive reading 
interests combined with social immatunty Others are socially well 
^eloped, academically well advanced but physically retarded 
TTus eleven year-old is not at aU like that eleven year-old ’ Of none 
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of these can it be said wth assurance from observation on any one 
date that their disharmomes in development are pathological in 
kind Of any of them it may be true that transformations are in 
progress which will be followed by rapid changes in the pattern of 
their functiomng Recent msight into the irregulanties of growth and 
the vanabihties of development thus encourages m the educator a 
certain wise passiveness reminiscent of those husbandmen who wait 
upon the slow processes of natural groivth m field or garden - while 
cont inumg to offer, by ei ery means m their power, all known provision 
for optimum development in any direction desired 
Much of the evidence cont nbutory to this interpretation of personal 
and social development has come from the long term inquines 
described as the Californian Adolescent Study and the Berkeley 
Growth and Guidance Studies [18] Similar findmgs are becoming 
available from studies m England imtiated by the Umversity of 
London Institute of Education and thelnstitute of Child Health [19], 
and from mquines sponsored by the Nuffield Trust and the National 
Foundation for Educational Research 

Experimental confirmation 

Similar conclusions have also been reached in other much smaller 
researches such as, for example, those organized by Oakes and 
others in challenge to Piaget’s acceptance of the stereotype ofdiscrete 
stages and discrete types of mental functioning [20] Piaget’s work 
was an extension of the individual questioning in structured inter- 
views initiated by Binet and used by him to illustrate his thesis of 
the range of individual differences and the degree of overlapping 
between one age group and another Piaget, by contrast, recorded 
answers to questions and solutions to scientific problems given by 
pupils of a narrow age range without indication of the mtellectual 
level of his subjects and wnth no extensive use of the same questions 
at a vanety of ages [21] His cntics, after experimentation wth human 
beings in differing circumstances and at ages ranging from early 
childhood to adult status, have confirmed the contmmty of human 
mental development and have shoivn that all varieties of response 
are obtainable from all stages of groivlh - from kindergarten pupils 
to adult men and women The nature of the reaction to a question 
or to an experiment is a matter of personal idiosyncracy and personal 
expcnence rather than of age Animistic thinking, illogical inter- 
pretations, egoistic self reference are, in certain circumstances, 
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characteristic of all, and a wider or a narrower vocabulary is an 
acquisition to which all pnor expeneoce is contributory [22] 

This IS not dissimilar in its implications to one of the most impor 
tant findings of the whole testing movement - its asseveration of the 
extent of the similanty of the thinking processes of mentally older 
and younger subjects Pnor to the development of standardized 
tests it was possible to beliese that the functioning of a gemus and a 
dullard svas in all respects dissimilar Now it has to be admitted that 
the differences are more quantitative than quahtative [23] As Burt 
pomted out in an early study, the reasoning processes of children by 
the age of seven differ from those of adults not so much m form as m 
the content of the experience in terms of which it is possible for them 
to funcUon [24] 


Social determinants of change 

Qmte relevant evidence comes also from studies of the differences m 
reaction which can be observed m pupils of simibr age who have 
erperienced different methods of treatment Early mquines into the 
effects of mdmduahzed methods directed attention to the measure- 
ment of sldlls in the basic subjects and showed that improvements 
were MSMiated with certain sorts of diagnostic and remedial treat 
p,!,?, V such as those of Gardner m England and the 

Eight Year Study m the United Stales, were able to demonstrate 
personal and socml as weU as intellectual differences between pupils 
m experimental groups and pupds m matched control groups under 
more traditional forms of teachmg 126] Comparable flndmgs came 
'“'■"Ship of diffenng kmdsP?] and from 
L"" ,1' , classroom chmates even at so 

cmmple, attempting to discover the type of quantitative thmkme 

cto It of teachmg were so 

w r^no ° r ■» anflunetical 

menuT^mnnrbioii” “S' ” of ““ “'"table 

expcneaces to iLhmg o" a ceJS^iTrt 


Development is continuous 
The rate of d« elopment is variable 
The direcUon of development is uncertain 
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Mental as well as physical development is related to the type of 
experience encountered 

Findings such as these have since the early 19-40s presented to the 
teacher as an observer of growth an educational challenge in the hght 
of which much earher thinking on educational organization is now 
recognized as without support They have also made it more possible 
to understand the vanety of human reactions in differing cultural 
patterns and the still more supnsmg vanations of behaviour in family 
circles with differing traditions within what is superficially the same 
culture [29] 

Physical growth 

In no sense does this mean a denial of the reahty of a personal pro- 
gression through the physicalexpeneocescharactenstic of growth [30] 
Each human bemg travels the road from birth to death Many survive 
from infancy through maturity to old age and in the process certain 
quite marked changes m physical structure occur Their study 
belongs properly to the sister sciences of physiology, endocnnology, 
and biochemistry From the point ofview of psychological evidence 
all such experiences are, however, subsidiary to the total pattern of a 
human life, and their significance is not biologically predetermined 
but IS a function of those personal attitudes and social relationships 
which demonstrably contnbutc so much to the total hfe-cycle 

Mental development 

la Similar fashion it is to be noted that recent findings cany no 
denial of personal increments in knowledge, in general mental 
ability or in wisdom [31] Within the experience of each individual 
there are changes in range of vocabulary, in interests, in skills, and in 
attitudes Understanding comes earlier to some than to others, but 
understanding comes to none except in terms of gradually widening 
expenences [32] 

What then can be said from the point of view of the approach of 
an adult to toddlers, to juniors or to adolescents? 

Toddlers 

Surprising in their conquest of the beginnings of ivalking and of 
talking Still for the most part the centre of attention - as solitary 
children just leaving babyhood or as little brothere or sisters in whose 
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cnbgblenmenl th« older boys and prls find pleasure and pnde The 
years from two to fi%e for many children cover a penod of rapid 
growth - with changes m bodity proportions as well as bodily size 
There is an increase in ability to communicate with others accom- 
panied by an accession of personal independence In terms of a\er- 
ages it has, for example, been reported that tested vocabulary expands 
from about twenty words at the age of ei^tccn months to about two 
thousand words at the age of fi\e,[33] and the baby who was com- 
pletely dependent upon others is transformed into an indiv idual who 
can by active interference make his presence felt in many ways un- 
known before 

During these same years there is also for most children a change 
m the social climat e of the home Independence on their part is 
countered by increasing watchfulness on the part of adults ‘NVhat is 
that dreadful child doing now^ ‘Keep your hands off that * ‘Do not 
touch It ’ *Sit still ’ ‘Keep quiet * Such remarks take the place of an 
earlier attitude ‘Isn’t she wonderful * 'Isn’t he sweet ’[34] For fortu- 
nate children there is still the satisfaction of the basic need to be 
beloved and to be allowed to partiapate in theactivities of an intimate 
circle For the less wisely handled the seeds of rebellion and anxiety 
are sown through the knowledge that they are in the way and of no 
use to anyone 135] 

Much has been made by wnteis in the Adlenan tradition of the 
injunous consequences for an older child of the birth of a younger 
stbhag Similar expencnces of rejection and inadequacy come to all 
boys and girls as they venture into the outer world of Sunday school, 
nursery school or groups of childreti playing in streets or gardens 
In these contacts they ^gin the process of social maturing through 
which they become both acceptant of themselves and aware of 
themselves in relation to other people Trauma of a senous kind is 
discernible only in those cases in which toddlers arc genumely rejected 
or despised by those adults (whether parents or guardians) who ate 
of most sigmficance in their lives For the majority there seems merely 
a clarifying of the self picture This is me ’ These are my friends * 
This is what we do ’ ‘I am * ‘I can * ‘I should ’ 

From accumulated recordings of the actions and sayings of 
htlle children it is now known that the concept of the self is reaching 
clear formulation by the lime that their infant speech becomes mlel- 
hgiblc to otbm 136] Pnor to that, childish emotions, fantasies, 
thoughU.and intentions are so mimh a matter of inference that their 
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interpretation remains at the level of the personal opinion of the 
observer Even from that observabonal level it is, however, possible 
to say that human babies are never merely toys, possessions to be 
exhibited, or ammals to be trained [37] Still less are they ‘savages’ to 
be civilized (usmg the word ‘savage’ in its nmeteenth-centuiy sense 
of a being who is anti social, cruel, selfish, and aggressive) [38] From 
the begmnmg they are co partners in the activities of a nursing 
couple, and later they are contributory members of a human home, 
modifying the behaviour of others and being influenced in turn by 
the treatment they receive 

At this point a distmction may usefully be draivn between the 
word ‘social’ and the word ‘sociable* All human beings have been 
so made that they are ‘social in nature Inescapably they are mem 
bers of groups - reacting to others and acted upon by others To a 
greater or lesser extent, however, they may show dehght m the visible 
presence of others, and differences in the degree to which they are 
thus ‘sociably’ inclined can be discerned among groups of toddlers 
as among groups of older children In this respect also their relative 
status vanes m response to the reactions of others, and toddlers who 
show dominance u one setting may show indifference or submissive 
ness in another [39] 

It IS for reasons such as these that it has now to be noted that 
education is not so much a matter of ‘socialization’ as a process of 
acculturahzation It consists not in the transforming of a being who 
is primarily a social or anti social but rather in the introducing of 
a person who is essentially social to the traditions and the attitudes 
of a particular social group 

The imputed cruelties of bltle childreu, like many of their other 
misdemeanours, can be seen ou closer study to be reactions which are 
exploratory rather than either ‘cruel’ or ‘wicked’ Toddlers who put 
the kitten m a pad of water, like toddlers who take possession of the 
toys of others, are making discovcnes which are as real as those of 
any traveller in an unknown land Something is being found out as 
to the properties of kittens and of water Something is also being 
added to their knowledge of the human beings m their group ‘No 
We don’t’ ‘Bad You mustn’t’ Words, gestures, and convictions 
reach the toddlers both from remarks directed to themseh'es and 
from all that they hear and see and infer as to the meaning of the 
complicated and interesting world of which they are every day reach* 
mg clearer understanding 
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In similar fashion the self-ccnlredncss or selfishness of toddlers is 
easily exaggerated Their range of vision and their insight are both 
bmited by tbcir experience, and they have an objectivity of attitude 
which contributes to complete concentration upon an activity in 
hand This is, however, veiy dinercnt from behaviour in the descrip- 
tion of which the word ‘selfishness* can properly be used In similar 
fashion it is now recognized that only by an unwarranted extension 
of the meaning of the word ‘aggressive’ can that adjccUse be applied 
to behaviour which is active, assertive, eager or questing but carries 
no hint of rebelhon or intentional assault (401 
A turning away from certain human beings, a deliberate intention 
to hurt, a deOmte search for personal Ratification to the exclusion 
of what IS desired by others, and a clear invasion of the domain of 
another can, of course, be found on the part of toddlers as of older 
human bemgs In this again there is wide overlapping as between one 
age group and another What is now admitted to be inadequate is 
the statement that human babies as a group desire to destroy their 
seniors or their peers, that they bite because of cannibalistic impulses 
and destroy because their cruelty and aggressiveness are primary 
quahties which have to be suppressed in the process of socialization 
Many supposiuons of this sort have resulted from generalizations 
based on the childish recollections of neurotic or psychotic patients 
With increasing knowledge of the actual behaviour of children as 
they grow it is now generally recognized that clear movements 
towards kindliness and co operativeness are to be discerned in 
children who in their first five years have not been taught to hate 
through being hated but have remained lovable through being 
beloved 

An attitude of eager adicnce (of reaching out to people and to 
thmgs), some sensitiveness to the intention of others, a lively spint 
of inquiry which deepens with the first metaphysical questions as 
to the nature of the universe — all these serve to account for the joy 
which many adults find m their contacts with little children, and the 
years from two to five are those in which the foundations are laid 
for the friendships between the generations which foe many patents 
more than counterbalance the troubles of child reanng [41] Through 
these friendships there comes to parents an increase in matunty and 
mental health [421 Through them also the more fortunate toddlers 
aclucvc their dearest insist into the masculine and the feminine 
role *1 m a boy ’ Tm hke father ’ Tm a girl ’ I’m like mother ’ 
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Through straightforward answers to direct questions they gain the 
beginnings of that understanding of the origins of life which is later 
describable as sex education. For most children this also ‘trickles 
through’ with observations and reasonmgs based upon things seen 
and heard and wth experience of the direct personal suggestion and 
innuendo which (m different forms in different social circles) reaches 
even the toddlers as they grow. The thoughts of youth are long, 
long thoughts; and the games as well as the conversation of httle 
children cany a foreshadowing of later insight into their relation- 
ships with one another in this as in other fields of human function- 
ing t43] 

Joniors 

Businesslike in their absorption in their own affairs. Competent 
in their management of body and mind, Contnbutory in many 
respects in their role of older brothers and sisters. Children from the 
time of entrance upon formal schooling are ready to take their places 
as active sharers in the interests of parents, of teachers, and of 
older boys and girls. The actual age of transition and the nature of 
their experience (in day-school or residential institution) vanes 
from one country to another and from one type of home to another; 
but for most toddlers there comes a change from a state in which the 
whole attention of some adult is focused on their actions to a state 
in which they become members of a group of peers receiving, for 
many hours of the day, only a portion of the attentiveness of a 
teacher who values them for their accomplishments rather than for 
themselves. 

The expectations entertained of children inevitably vary m different 
homes and different schools; but in most parts of the world it is now 
taken for granted that they will quickly acquire the elements of 
readmg, counting, and writing. Early and efficient conquest of these 
skills is known to lay the cornerstone of mental health [44], and with 
pupils of a mental age of about six and a half years a bcginmng can 
be made in their deliberate mastery through the methods in ordinary 
use.[45] 

In these as in other developmental tasks - of social, emotional, and 
spiritual maturing - there is, however, wide overlapping between 
groups of children of different ages and much variability in rate and 
direction of development. Some five-year-olds can read as well 
as many seven-year-olds. Some six-ycar-olds can count as accurately 
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as some nine year olds Some children rejoice in reading Others 
delight in counting A few have met defeat m both For this reason 
It IS now considered necessary to present each subject step by step 
m the fashion suggested in the analytic approach of Thorndike and 
his followers At the same time it is important that teachers should 
resist the temptation to underestimate the cner^ and competence of 
their pupils This is no easy task Sensitivity to differences in levels 
of difficulty tends to an acceptance of ngidity in grading which in 
many cases has lent support to ‘streaming* or segregating pupils 
according to the abihty they happen to show at an early date This in 
practice has meant a return to nmetecnlh-ccntury notions of the gulf 
set between groups of different ages and differing average achieve- 
ment Its 111 effects can be seen both in the exclusion of junior school 
children from participation in adult church services and in the limita- 
tions of a school curriculum which m many respects depnves them 
of opportumties of scientific, artistic or literary explorations in which 
they could quite happdy engage [46] 
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accompanied by a sudden emergence of the ability to reason, an 
intensified awareness of beauty, and an abrupt change in attitude 
towards goodness and truth. 

Many of these descriptions are now known to have no solid basis 
m fact. Research findings denved from long-term studies of boys and 
girls over the ages of six to ei^teen have made it clear that reference 
to a new birth or a crossing of the nibicon are, in this case also, an 
over-simplification of the actual experiences of young people as 
they grow. There is a wide range of individual differences; but the 
fact of passing through adolescence is not a reason for supposing 
that a youngster must necessarily sow wild oats and cannot help 
behaving unreasonably or thinking negatively. In the years of 
adolescence, as at any other time, aberrant behaviour (mtellectual, 
social or emotional) is a symptom which challenges investigation. 
An awareness of this is probably the greatest recent contribution 
made by psychologists to the undemtanding of adolescent develop- 
ment. 

Adolescents 

Infinite in their variety. Chaileo^ng in their promise Appealing in 
the tenderness of their youth. Three statements about adolescents 
merit special attention. 

They are more Uke adults than adults have sometimes been led to 
suppose. 

Their growth is more gradual and continuous than has in certain 
quarters been suggested. 

Their expenenccs as they grow arc more related to their personal 
circumstances than is often believed. 

They are, for example, very like their parents and teachers; and 
they can best be understood m the h^t of a firm retention of that 
fact. They arc human beings - not creatures from another planet - 
and like all other human beings they have certain primary needs. 
They require to be beloved, appreciated, admired, and accepted by 
their most intimate group of friends, acquaintances or fellow-workers. 
They need to be allowed to make acontnbulion to the welfare of their 
group They require to know that that contribution is to some extent 
a successful one and they need soiue insight into the purposes for 
which it IS made. They mature in a healthy fashion in so far as these 
needs are satisfied - just as their parents and teachers do. Through 
receiving acceptance they become acceptable. Through being given 
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responsibUity they become responsible Through acquinng sk^ 
and attaining insight they become useful, and through being useful 
thcydcseloplopUy , , . 

If they behase m surprising fashions the best advice which can be 
given to their elders is ’Tbink’ ‘Do not panic * 'Do not be disgusted 
•Put yourself in their place ‘ ‘What are they rcaUy saying by their 
actions? ‘Which need are you failing to satisfyT ‘If they behave like 
creatures from another planet you may be the ones who have sent 
them there * ‘You may have withheld your friendship - possibly at 
the age of hve* ‘You may have got into the way of thinking that 
they could not share your cxpenencts * Too young to read that 
book Too young to see that film Too young to be m the family 
circle at that discussion 

Young people vary in the contribution they can make They vary 
in the age at which they mature and they vary in the inlcrpretalion 
theyput upon what they see They do not,how ever, vary in their need 
for partiapation m the activities of agroup, and if they are shut out 
from one group they will find another which seems to give them wrhat 
they, at the unconscious level, require 
The years of adolescence are interesting because m those years 
two sorts of transition occur ■> the physical passage through puberty 
from childhood to adult maturi^ and the social change from non' 
participation in earning to economic independence (481 Both of 
these m some family circles are accompanied by distress and turmoil 
Neither of these is so accompanied in all circles What has happened 
m the cases where such distress has been avoided? What can be done 
in those cases where there are problems either of sex or of vocation? 
Both sorts of problems have a certam or^mc or physiological basis 
Both have an mtcllectual content, and both have a social meaning 
And of these the greatest m sigruficancc is probably the social 
meaning 

Human beings differ in Ibeir inheritance All human beings, 
however, have aU human capaaties (in greater or lesser amount), 
and all human bemgs seek insight into the meaning of their hves 
CThey may oz may tuat have the vocabulary vn *»bicb to express this 
quest in a fashion understandable by others ) No human beings 
are merely animal or merely impelled by then biological structure 
AU are pre^nently social _ affected by iheir membership of 
^oups-and in consequence educability is probably their most 
cbaractensticaUy human attribute 
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The sexual behaviour of young people and their economic behav- 
ing are the product of what they have seen and are seeing - in the 
present as well as m the remote past Both vary with the picture the 
adolescents have built up of their elders - of what ‘they’ do and of 
whether they wish to be accounted one of ‘them’ or whether they 
prefer to win acceptance in some other group. It is easy for an 
observer to exaggerate the importance of physical urges, and to 
overestimate the limitations set by economic status or family history. 
It IS difficult to be aware of the power of chance remarks, casual 
gestures, and supposedly unseen actions. What adolescents express 
by their behaviour is much less a matter of blind inherited impulses 
than adults have been tempted to suppose. 

‘Attend to me. I am grown up.* 

‘Give it to me. I am one of you.’ 

‘Let me try it I know about it too * 

‘Let me do it. I also can do that.* 

The adolescent is best understood in such terms; and socially un- 
acceptable conduct IS a symptom and a protest rather than an inevit- 
able misdemeanour stemming from uncontrollable forces. To adults 
in perturbation the message of psychology is therefore ‘Try again 
another way. Actions will change when their meaning is changed.* 
To adolescents who appear to be in revolt the message is ‘Don’t be 
out of date. Nowadays nobody expects you to sow wild oats.* 
‘Other better things await you.’ *11115 is really much more interesting.’ 
‘Your help is needed here.’ 

Through joining in the simple (asks of the home, through sharing 
in the common beliefs of the church, through participating in the 
routine actions of the workshopis, those adolescents who are fortu- 
nate have escaped the temptation to seek personal maturing by rebel- 
lion, and through contact with the courtesies of an understanding 
adult even the defiant and the apparently unteachable can be led 
towards the sun-lit ways of true maturity. The problems raised by 
delinquents and by backward boys and girls are, however, of such 
significance that they merit further and separate consideration at this 
point. 
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VIII 


DELINQUENCY 
AND BACKWARDNESS 


The delinquent, the bad boy, the undisciplined girl Down the 
ages they have challenged parental authority and disturbed the com- 
placency of their elders. The Spartan thief, the sons of Eli, the 
youngsters m Sodom and Gomorrah, the worshippers of false gods^ 
the ‘sons of Behai flown with insolence and wine’. Many have been 
the interpretations offered and many the remedies proposed. 

Over the centuries, however, in this field of misdirected learning 
and motivation gone awry there may be discerned a progression from 
less adequate to more adequate understanding that is quite parallel 
to that traceable in the more general study of human motivation and 
human learning [1] 

An attitude of fatahsm and an ascription of misdemeanours to 
demonic possession or innate malevolence seem to have characterized 
the first approach and this won credence for so long that its echoes 
may still be heard m popular parlance, ‘She’s bewitched.’ ‘He’s a 
dei^.* 

By the nineteenth century interest had turned to the more external 
signs of an evil inheritance. The lowering brow. The sinister glance. 
The malformed face or misshapen car.[2] Criminals were still held to 
form a group apart; but attention centred on a study of family 
resemblances and an awakening concern with genetics led to the 
analysis of the ancestry of present delinquents and the history of 
descendants of reported criminals Pj ‘He’s destined for the gallows. 
What else can you expect?’ ‘Some can no more keep out of the hands 
of the law than they can add one cubit to their stature.’[4] ‘Hers is 
bad seed.’ 

Within this framework of opinion there was established in Chicago 
in 1909 a Juvenile Psychopathic Institute, and to it William Healy 
went as Director. 
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By this time, it may be remembered, the eApenmental study of 
animal learning was well on the way Thorndike had published his 
earhest reports [5] Dewey and Hobhouse had protested against a 
reflex arc psychology and against the theory of tnal and-error 
leammg [6] Freud from a different viewpomt had challenged a 
mechanistic and physical mlerpretation of neurotic distress [7] and 
Witmer, Sully, Binet, Stem CIaparede,aQdDecrolyhadbeen pleading 
for an apphcation of the methods of psychological study to the child 
as alivingmdividuaLIS] Experimental education for normal children 
was already an accepted proposal Search had hghted a torch in 
Pueblo Meumann was reporting mquines m Leipzig Dewey had 
founded a laboratory school at Chicago 19] The time was npe for 
the apphcation of similar methods to the study of delmquency and 
to the reform of individual delinquents In its essentials this was the 
step taken by Healy m Chicago and a few years later by Burt with a 
control group m London Attention thus turned to the consideration 
of the mtelligence of devutmg children, and to the possible soaeta! 
Jterr^nts of their behaviour - the adults m their family circle, 
eir rot ers their sisters, their fnends and a sociological approach 
to delinquency superseded pronouncements m Platomc style as to 
types of men and qualitative differences m mbentance 


Social orcomstances 
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instincts earned within it an inherent contradiction which reduced its 
effectiveness as an inspiration to treatment The adult who desired 
to secure reform was advised m one breath to limi t the expression of 
undesirable mstmets and to refram from interference with the healthy 
self-expression of the primitive and the infantile Civihzed hving was 
thought of as a second best which through repression socialized 
the human a nimal but contnbuted to his discontent while mcreasmg 
his neurotic tendencies The individual and society were conceived 
of as inevitably m conflict, and it was beheved that the balance was 
precanously maintain ed between the undue tenderness of social 
conscience which led to neuroticism and the lack of gmit which 
resulted m the anti social actions of delmquents Character-formation 
was attnbuted to the expenences of the first two to five years and 
reformation was expected only from a return to childish relationships 
through the re-education offered in the seclusion of the psycho- 
analyst’s consultmg room [12] 

LoTing care 

Cnticism of this mterpretation came from two sources - from those 
who hke Thrasher m Chicago or Moreno m Vienna worked with 
groups of young people m areas which to outsiders seemed irretnev- 
ably delmquent and from those who, like Aichhorn within the school 
situation, turned from a pre-occupation with the redirection of 
component mstmets through conversation with an impartial analyst 
to an emphasis on the need for loving adult care which (though 
expressed in psycho analytic terms) was remmiscent of the teaching 
of Christ rather than of that of Freud [13] 

Thrasher and Moreno with their concern for the gang as a whole 
or the sociometnc group m its mtcr-relationships had prepared the 
way for the more social treatment of dchnquency The concepts of 
Aichhom as they infiltrated into psycho analytic interpretations 
contnbuted to the recognition of the ubiquity of the psychological 
need to be beloved, to expcnence tenderness, and to receive apprecia- 
tion or approbation From this, the step was reaefify taken to that 
concern with the mental and emotional consequences of consistent 
and umntemipted maternal care m early childhood which has, in 
certam circles, replaced earlier shibboleths as to physical stigmata, 
constitutional defects or other hereditary inadequacies of cnminal 
characters [14] 
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Participation 

Meanwhile from psychological studies of morale m industry or the 
armed forces, from remedial procedures m educational and Child 
Guidance Chmcs, and from mqumes mto the relationships of pupils 
and teachers at all levels of school life, there had come an admission 
of the human need to participate in the affairs of some int ima te and 
friendly group [15] Reactions to unemployment, to overwork, to 
monotonous tasks or to danger were observably more wholesome 
in the case of those adults who were aware of their responsibihties 
both as bread winners at home and as key workers m some co op* 
erative endeavour Neurotic symptoms and behaviour disorders 
occurred most frequently m those without that background, and 
destructiveness and quarrelling decreased when opportunities were 
given for informed and friendly service Children, m comparable 
fashion, learned more rapidly in contact with adults who gave them 
not only insight into their difficulties and not merely the consolation 
of being beloved but also the chance of engaging m acceptable 
activities in which they could succeed [16] 

mprovemenu m the treatment of delinquency had 
renewed u^n the proposal that an atmosphere of kindly acquies- 
ceiiM should replace the punishment and upbra.dmg of traditional 
Vi titvelopmenls came from the admission 
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formance of delinquents of vanous a^, and something was known 
of the pattern of sociometnc choices of friends m vanous types of 
activity m specified settings {20] Pereonal attnbutes, relationships 
to adults, and relationships to peers (compamons) were all fully 
discussed, but it was not until the 1940s that records began to be 
available of the stages throu^ which actual reactions to treatment 
passed [21] Like contemporaiy interest m the details of psycho- 
therapy, concern with these was consequent on increasing sensitivity 
to the extent of self reference observable m the growth of social 
attitudes (see Chapter IV above) Laissez-faire procedures m their 
simplest forms had provided delmquents with an admirable means 
of testmg the genumeness of expressed affection or approval Through 
contact with groups m which such experimental reactions were only 
too obvious. It began to be apparent that there was often a progres- 
sion from what appeared to be aimless restlessness and destructive- 
ness or apparently deliberate provocativeness to selective good 
behaviour in relation to one or two chosen adults and only later 
(or not at all) to a permanent acceptance of social values and an 
abandonment of delmquent joys, delinquent methods of self- 
defence or delmquent search for substitute satisfactions [22] 

Why shouldn’t H 
This will serve them right 
Do they really mean if^ 

This will make up for what I haven’t got 
Will he draw the hne at this? 

Perhaps he’s as bad as the rest 

He’s a decent chap 

I’ll do It for him 

We’ll do it with him 

Td hke to be one of them 

I am one of them 

We do not do such things 

Through many disappomtmcnts and many fluctuations between 
success and failure, workers in the field of the treatment of delin- 
quency thus passed from a theory of instinctive and hereditary 
origins through a study of individurd attnbutes to concern with the 
concomitants of delinquency, and from that to inquiries into the 
effects of leadenhip techniques, social climates, and the processes 
of interaction m gangs or small groups The recognition of the 
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delinquent as a human being with a problem to be solved was fol- 
lowed by the 6scoveiy that love alone » not enough, that som^ow 
controls from withm must be developed even by children who hat^ 
and that somehow the self picture of a rebel and an outcast must be 
transformed into a concept of the self which includes service as well 
as self-seeking and participation as well as greed Delinquents who 
offend agamst the canons of their social g?'oup do so not because of 
inborn peculiarities (the nature of their organism), nor because of 
special circumstances (the nature of their situation), but rather be 
cause, being both mdividual and social, they react m certain fashions 
to certain expcnences and have come to accept a certain status-and— 
^certam-Tole - the status of an outcast from the group by which they 
are branded as dclmquents and the role of a rebeUious destroyer of 
Its property or its values 

This interpretation strikes a note of optimism - though uol of 
ease K action is controlled \sy atutude (if personality js orgamaed 
and developed through the concepts which one forms about oneself) 
and if concepts are subject to cliMgc with changes m perception and 
in meaning then modifications m action may be effect^ and changes 
in disposition are not impossible [23] Civihzed behaving can be 
offered to delmquents, not as something foreign to bumam^ and 
imposed by a social contract which is essentiaDy self-centred, but as 
the more mature and fuller expression of a human nature which is 
most completely itself when permitted to show that co-operativeness 
which IS as characteristically human as any personal search for 
apprec^tion or reward 

Chrishamty and psychology 

Here, as has been suggested above, psychology and Chnstijimty 
join hands In earlier decades when, Uirough a misinterpretation of 
the theory of evolution and of Lloyd Morgan’s canon of simphcity, 
an attempt was made to explain the human m terms of the animal and 
themental in terms of thepby5Kal,it was not possible to find psycho- 
logical analogues for that awareness of religious cxpenence whose 
reality is attested in all ages and m all human societies With an 
increase in undersUnding of the significance of the satisfaction of 
the human need to pve and to receive, to attain insight, and to achieve 
suews It becomes possible to understand the effectiveness of the 
work which is done among delinquents among outcasts, drunkards, 
and criminals by those who approach its difficulties m the fuU armour 
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of God - in that spirit of faith and prayerfulness which carries within 
it both the approach of the lover and the attitude of the democratic 
guide. This has no scorn for the sinner but lends vitality to the belief 
that change is possible; and behind it lies a conviction of the love of 
God for all men - the prototype and exemplar of the love of the good 
teacher for his erring pupils. ‘Underneath are the everlasting arms.* 
‘God so loved the world’ - and within that world are included the 
most rebellious and the most spiteful of the sons of men. 

‘With men it is impossible, but not with God.’ 

‘Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white as snow.’ 

‘Ye are of more value than many sparrows.’ 

‘We are God’s fellow-workers.* 

Group values and contapon 

Echoes of this therapeutic message of the Bible and of the organized 
mission of the Christian churches ate to be heard in those develop- 
ments of group therapy which are directed to the consolation and the 
support of the ailing . Recovery Incorporated or Alcoholics Anony- 
mous offer something akin to the sustenance of shared rehgious 
expenence.[24] It is to be noted also that they do more than provide 
friendly reassurance from others who have recovered from mental 
illness or escaped from defeat by alcoholic cravings. They invite 
participation by each member in the responsible task of succouring 
another. The burden is no light one. The difhculties of the reformer 
are many; but through experiences such as these evidence is accumu- 
latmg which casts hght on the processes by which salvage is being 
effected in work \vith delinquent youngsters in remand homes, 
approved schools, Borstal institutions,and the like [25] Among these 
processes, and in fashions which arc only now beginning to be 
realized, members of delinquent groups also reach out to influence 
one another in those unwitting forms to which the term ‘contagion’ 
can usefully be applied. This is distinguishable both from imitation 
and from Ihe acceptance of diaeci influence fiom acknowledged 
lcaders.[26] Within a peer-group it is in some ways the counter- 
part of the subtleties discernible in the interaction of teachers and 
taught; and it likewise can be interpreted only in terms of the group 
status of the initiator, and the values accepted by the group - its 
immediate wishes and interests, its size, and the nature of its inner 
relationships.l27] 
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In the setting of such complexities of behavioural contagion 
within groups and the subtleties of procedures deliberately directed 
to the rehabilitation of offenders there comes the reminder that 
delmquents, like the physically sick, are of many sorts and at many 
levels of distress Some delinquent acts arc merely experimental 
‘What will happen if These are not repeated when the expen- 
ment proves unacceptable Some are attributable to social or intel- 
lectual immatunty [28] 

‘I must do as the others arc domg ’ 

‘There is no harm in it ’ 

From these, most human beings escape with the passing of years 
Others are perverted expressions of quite wholesome human 
needs [29] 

‘He will like me if I can give him presents ’ (stealing) 

Tliey will praise me if I give the answer they want ’ (lyme or 
cheatmg) 


These are almost insensibly abandoned when fuDer appreciation and 
successful participation are ofifered Others are the revengeful and 
desperate acts of children who hate because they believe they have 
of *he cruelty of a 

few [30] The reclamation of these can be effected only through the 
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seem similar to those m which their delmquent reactions have 
formerly occurred The strategies which are successful in their 
reclamation are essentially the same as those employed m daily 
livmg by the skilful teachers and parents of those boys and girls 
whose backsbdings (smce they are recogmzed as temporary) have 
attracted none of that pubbc disgrace which follows upon the label 
ling of a misdemeanour as a symptom of delinquency For this reason 
the careful study of the reported reactions of delinquent children 
burdened with problems which they have failed to solve is of direct 
relevance and significance to teachers and parents m whose daily 
expenence such crises may, happily, form a very small part 

Backward bo}s and girls 

Childish misdemeanours are not necessarily followed by offences 
agamst the law Sluggishness m response does not mevitably pomt 
to ultimate failure Both are matters of professional concern to 
teachers and, in relation to both, classroom reactions have m many 
places changed over the last forty years 

In the early 1920s representative repbes to a questionnaire issued 
by a Child Guidance Cbnic showed that teachers considered the most 
senous offences to be those which challenged their authonty as law- 
givers, rulers, and classroom potentates Talkativeness, untrutbful- 
ness, truancy, and impertinence caused greater distress than signs of 
maladjustment, unsociability, suspiciousness, and unhappmess [32] 
Fifteen years later the emphasis of a comparable group had shifted 
to more awareness of the importance of wholesome attitudes,[33] 
and a recent inquiry shows still greater sensitivity to the significance 
of personal and social development [34] In similar fashion in the late 
1910s backwardness in learning was almost umversally held to be a 
disgrace, and no hesitation was felt m pumshmg or expelling pupils 
who failed to do credit to a school By the early 1930s teachers had 
followed workers in Child Guidance Clmics into a concern with 
mental testmg home background, and socio-economic level, [35] and 
to these they now add a consideration of the more mtimate relation- 
ships which contnbute to the quality of the social climate of a group 

Little official attention was m the mneteenth century gi>cn to the 
reasons for educational defeat b^ond branding teachers as ‘meffi- 
cicnt’ and pupils as ‘lazy’ and exhorting both to make better use of 
their time 

Mention has already been made of the studies which challenged 
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the first assumption, and it is not now so ofien supposed that failure 
among pupils is wholly attributable to lack of energy on the part of 
their teachers It has taken longer to discredit the belief that certain 
unsuccessful pupils are ‘underfuoctioning’ or ‘retarded’ — to use the 
modem counterparts of the earlier adjective ‘lazy’ 

Successive stages m the study of the topic may be noted In the 
1910s, when neither of these phrases (‘inefficiency’ and ‘laziness’) 
had yet been countered by formal evidence, many teachers were 
already co opcratmg with pqrchologists m experimentation under 
classroom conditions, and a tentaUve begmmng had been made with 
what was later called the p^hology of the school subjects By the 
late 1920s this had developed into a Lvely interest m children’s 
difficulties, but both teachers and psychologists were still under the 
influence of contemporary dichotomies between nature and nurture, 
mhented tendenaes and environmenta! influences In spite of 
evidence m to the inconstancy of performance in intclhgence tests 
such tests measured 
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child was one whose performance in tests of intelligence was weU 
below that of most others of his age -- whose mental age on stand- 
ardized intelhgence tests divided by chronological age was less than 
0 85, while a ‘retarded’ child was one whose performance on com- 
parable tests of educational attainment and mtelligence gave a 
quotient below 0 85 for subject age divided by mental age For con- 
vemence these quotients were multiplied by 100 Thus a backward 
child was said to have an educational quotient of less than 85 
(educational age divided by chronological age) A dull child had an 
intelhgence quotient below 85, and a retarded child was described 
as havmg an achievement quotient of less than 85 (educational age 
divided by mental age) 

This formulation m terms of quotients was used both as a means of 
identifying varymg types of irregular development and as a guide to 
educational prognosis It was assumed that there was m the ideal 
state a complete comcidence of mental age and educational age A 
retarded chUd who was ‘not functioning to capacity’ was therefore 
expected to improve to the level mdicated by his mental age, but a 
dull child was thought of as one who could never rise to the level of 
those of his contemporanes whose intelligence quotients were higher 
than his own 

The mterpretation was, m intention, an admission of the existence 
of individual differences, and it was at first a necessary protest agauist 
the carher assumption of the equahty of all minds and the consequent 
ascription of 'lazmess' or deliberate defaultmg to less successful 
learners In practice, however, it led to the behef that the backward 
ness of dull children was irremediable - that they were of differing 
clay and required a teaching programme m all respects distmct from 
that of their more successful contemporanes Teachers were there 
fore tempted to reduce their efforts to stimulate learning in pupils 
who had httle initial success, and at the same time they were encour 
aged to put pressure upon those who appeared to be functiomng less 
highly than was warranted by their so-called ‘innate abihty’ There 
was, therefore, a contmuance of somethmg very like the crude mne- 
teenth-century belief that such pupils ‘could do better if they tned’, 
s\ere ‘lackmg m interest’ or ‘unwilling to concentrate’ 

A challenge to the mterpretation which had attnbuted constancy 
to mtelligence quotients and had presupposed the lack of environ 
mental components in intelligence test scores came, as has been 
indicated above, through longterm studies which established the 
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intrinsic irregularity of mental growth The same sort of conclusion 
followed from inqumes which showed a lack of parallelism in 
differing aspects of development The Harvard Growth studies 
sponsored by Dearborn lent no support to the notion that growth 
spurts in physique or intellectual ability occurred mevitably at the 
same time and the Californian studies analysed by Tyler mdicated no 
coincidence of such forms of development as genital maturing and 
learning to read 

Through these same researches there came also a fuller under- 
standing of the difficulties inherent in the making of comparisons 
between results obtained from tests of differmg origins and con 
structed along differing lines Much Jess use than formerly is therefore 
now made of the notion of a mental ratio or quotient It is recog- 
xu«d that the sigmficance of such statistics vanes with the extent to 
which a test tends to scatter the performance of pupils or to coniine 
It within a narrow range If, for example, the standard deviaUon of 
a senes of educational quotients m one subject is 15 and that for a 
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In a study of an entire school conducted by the wnter there were, 
for example, out of 532 pupils, 182 pupils with an A Q above 100 
(subject age m a standardized silent rcadmg test higher than mental 
age in a test of general mental ability) Of these 117 had an IQ 
below 100, 3 had an I Q of 100, and m 62 cases the I Q was above 
100 In only 18 mstances did the reading age coincide with the mental 
age (A Q 100), and m only 2 of these was the I Q 100 (In 9 cases 
it was above 100 and m 7 it was below 100 ) Of the 332 boys and 
girls whose A Q s were below 100, 215 had IQs above 100, 7 had 
I Q s of 100, and 110 had IQs below 100 These figures present an 
obvious challenge to older beliefs, and, since they represent the 
performance of pupils of quite cqiuvalent educational history it 
cannot be claimed that they are expLcable m terms of difi'erences in 
the qualifications of the teachers, the socio economic level of the 
children or the equipment of the school Their chief interest is that 
they serve to direct attention to the complexity of the conditions 
which affect progress, but similar findings are available from recent 
large scale testing at age eleven m many Engbsh counties, and from 
recorded results of individual tests of lotelhgence and attainment 

Another way of expressing this is to say that the correlations 
between results from tests of general mental abihty and tests of 
attainment although positive are not absolute (They vary from one 
group of pupils to another, but they are often of the order of + 0 6 
and + 07 and they rarely approach + 1 ) Pupils who are successful 
in one situation tend on the whole to reach success m others, but 
there is no reason to suppose that m a school or a class there will be, 
for example, the same number of pupils above a standardized score of 
115 (or below a standardized score of 85) even in abihties so closely 
comparable as general intelligence, English, and anthmetic It is 
therefore not now a matter for astonishment that a pupil’s score m a 
test on any one of these is no pointer to his probable score on any 
other A low ratio between age and performance in an attainment test 
IS not, in itself, a justification for cnticism of the teacher as inefficient, 
nor is a low ratio between age and performance m an intelligence test 
(a low I Q ) a reason for condemnation of the pupil as unteachable 
Still less IS there evidence to support the belief that a low ratio 
between standardized scores m an attainment test and an intelligence 
test is of itself an indication that a pupil is not ‘trying as hard as he 
might’ 

Awareness of this has come slo Aly down (he decades, but through 
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Its realization the concept of ‘retardation’ or ‘undcrfunctioning* has 
fallen into disuse and is now of academic rather than practical 
interest A diagnosis of dullness or backwardness (a low relative 
status in comparison with one’s contemporaries) is also for these 
reasons now used by discerning teachers as a challenge to hope rather 
than a pointer to despair ‘What some can do, he may do He 
can at least give it a try ’ Wise teachers arc in this sense cognisant 
of the disharmony and variability of growth and they decline to 
accept as final what so oHcn proves a merely temporary set-back [37J 


Backward children within their groups 
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or of Willingness to co operate In reaction to them also they form 
concepts of themselves which contnbute to the consistency of their 
behaviour - while remammg modifiable by each new expenence 
encountered 

Response to teaching is admittedly also a function of personal 
reaction to external stimuh, but m this field, as m the field of delm- 
quency, no one developmental inadequacy is now thought of as the 
chief contnbutory condition Backward children, like maladjusted 
children, debnquent children and those milli ons who attract no 
special attention, admittedly function always withm the limi ts set 
by an inheritance whose effect can not be disentangled from that of 
their environment — past and present There is agam, as m all learn 
mg, an inner and an outer, an organism and a situation, but in relation 
to backwardness, as to delmquency, the dichotomy between this 
nature and that nurture is now seen to present a pseudo problem 
whose irreality is comparable to the emptiness of theoretical dis 
cussions of the 'mdividual as opposed to the ‘social’ [38] With each 
increase in evidence, attention has therefore, m this field also, been 
defiected to a concern with the ways m which individuals (mescapably 
members of groups) are both acted upon and react agamst the envi* 
ronmental pressures to which they are subjected from the moment 
of their conception to the day of their death 

For this reason less emphasis than formerly is now put upon 
specific physical handicaps - senson motor defects laterahty, cere- 
bral dommance, congcmtal word blmdness, eye voice span, and the 
like - while at the same tune there is less firmness of conviction that 
any one method of tcachmg carries the full answer to any one educa 
tional problem Follow up studies show m general that the flexible 
and kindly guidance of a democratic classroom results m an mcrease 
m examinable competence as well as in wholesome personal 
raaturmg, and differences between cbsscs can be related more defin- 
itely to differences in method of approach than to differences in 
imtial intellectual ability 

Quite relevant to this are the findings of inquiries into the differ 
races betTveen chiU5ren vj larger and smaller schools m urban and 
in rural districts Socio-economic levels are m general paralleled by 
differences in average performance m tests of intelligence and attain 
ment, but there is wide overlapping on the part of individual schools 
and individual pupils, and relatively high scores are obtained in the 
smallest rural schools where teaching skill is high and parental 
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CO operation jscfTecln’c [39]Thcrcis at the same time some reason to 
doubt the permanence of the iraprosement cfTcclcd by svhal has been 
called remedial education, when that ts given under special condi- 
tions m dimes or remedial centres at adistance from the schools [40] 
Among pupils whose hardly won skills in arithmetic or m reading 
meet no approval from their reference groups there has, for example, 
been reported a subsequent decrease in rate of progress quite com- 
parable with that of the backsliding recorded among delinquents 
after their return to homes and gangs whose meanings and purposes 
have not in the meantime been transformed [41] In another setting 
somewhat similar lapses into traditional ways have been noted among 
teachers returning from refresher courses to colleagues who sec no 
r^on for sharing their enthusiasms [42] This does not mean that 
elTons should not be made to carry further the education of dull 
or backward pupils, delinquent children or teachers in active service 
It docs serve as a reminder that leamingu not a matter of mechanical 
'hrough dnil, mdoctnmuon or 
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IX 


THE PUPIL IN THE 
CLASSROOM SITUATION 


From consideration of research into motivation, learning, and 
growth a return may now be made to the classroom with its assem- 
bling of prospective learners face to-face with a teacher This coUo 
cation of teacher and pupSs is the classroom’s most characteristic 
pattern and it may usefully be examined from without (from the 
pomt of view of the teacher who enters) as well as from within - m 
the li^t of what is hnown as to its meaning for pupils and teachers 

Modi heterogeneity 

What is the essence of the situation as seen from without? In the 
first place - and irrespective of any pnor efforts at classification - it 
u now known to be characlenred by an, almost mfimte vanety of 
attitudes, expectations, and frames of reference established by the 
total pnoi expenence of each pupil, related to their past and their 
present, and changing from day to day with their physical health, 
their interests, their behefs as to tbeir own competence, and the 
effect upon them of their relationship to parents, to siblings, to peers, 
and to acquaintances 

For this reason the task of the teacher is never one of mere routine, 
and teachers can not predict the exact effect which a day’s teaching 
will produce in any one of their pupds 

Some homogeneity 

At the same tune, m most parts of the world, there is a considerable 
measure of homogeneity There may be a ceitam sameness of age, of 
years, months or days of attendance at school, and of legalized 
expectations as to the amount and the duration of schooling There 
may be uniformity of sex, oflanguage, of geographical background, 
and of religious affiliation There may be similarity of socio^noniic 
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level, and m some schools, id some districts, and in some countries, 
there may have been classifying or ‘streammg’ accordmg to ability 
on a specified earlier date 

Complex network of inter-relationships 

Cuttmg across aU this, there is a complicated network of personal 
relationships - the pupils m relation to their teachers as followers in 
association with a leader or as a reference group m opposition to an 
outsider, [I] the children in relation to their peers as co-members of 
reference groups, of out-groups and m-groups, as rivals or as co- 
operating teams, the children m relation to their parents with their 
knowledge of what some adults outside Ihmk of schooling in general 
and of this topic and this teacher m particular 

Ovemdmg these is the common humanity of teachers and pupils 
with their personal needs for appreciation, participation, and insight, 
and their persisting concern with the budding of a self-picture 

What do they thmk I am like? 

What am I bke? 

What would I like to be like? 

At the same tune, both teachers and pupils are changmg from day 
to day in fashions which are both gradual m nature and disharmon- 
ious or a rhythmic m direction What seems an impossible situation 
today may thus be transformed by tomorrow A superficially small 
alteration in its patterning may be followed by a re ahgnment of 
victors or vanquished, of co-workers or opponents, of in groups and 
out-groups 

Supported by this knowledge, the task of the teacher is more 
challenging as well as more stimulating than it was in the nineteenth 
century or in the earlier decades of the twentieth century, when the 
interpretations of Bam and the associatiomsts were still supported 
by the leammg theones of Thorndike and the Behaviounsts and had 
not yet been fully challenged by the contnbutions which had been 
made either by Pavlov (with his adoussion of the possible interference 
of distractmg sights or sounds or relationships to an experimenter) 
or by the earlier Gestalt psychologists who, with Wertheimer, may 
have admitted that past experience was a Gestalt factor but stiU 
tended to neglect the vancty and the vanabihty of the contribution 
made by pcrccivcrs in the pr£x»ss of perceiving [2] 
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Inadeqoatc mterpretahons 

When tempted to say ‘I have told you’, it is therefore important to 
remember that learning is not a mere matter of repetition or practice 
- that it is not a bhnd response to a an oft repeated stimulus The 
mattentive smgmg of the words of a hymn, the chantmg of muUiph 
cation tables, the conjugation of irregular verbs, the transcribing of 
errors m spellmg, the copying of correct forms of sentence structure 
None of these can be expected of themselves to result m improved 
procedures Learning is now quite commonly recognized as more 
than a mere traimng of faculties or disciplimng of wills It is not so 
often remembered that it is also more than the mere fixing of a habit 
through either the recency or the frequency of an external presen- 


Leamers are not passive but active, and only those repetitions or 
exercises which arc instrumental to their purposes are effective In 
more technical terms, only the ‘mformation’ which confirms an 
ei^lmg hypothesis (expecUncy or set) is ‘perceived’, and only that 
which IS so perceived is learned The process is not one of condition 
mg throu^conUguity (Outhne) nor reinforcement by simultaneity 
(Pavlov) The careful stimuUtion of a weU planned blackboard often 
rarnB no meaiung- to its viewers, aod the competent summatmng 
of a teacher or a fcUow pupd can pass without notice Only those 
“J'” ““ '“““S of relationsl^ps ate 

, A oogmtive matnSs or 

leader (Postman) '' “ ^ <0 the 

preamangmg of condition, is held to Sud^ “ 1"'““,“'^ 

ment of the child or the ho™ snj ° PO'sonal involve 

child to the •teacher ““ “r the 


Pnpns study teachers 

first encounter teachers ate aware Ihm ?he “ 

^ should somehow study 
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their pupils, and m a fashion less dehberate but quite as real most 
pupils in turn concentrate on the understandmg of their teachers 
Does this one mean what she says? 

Does he know what he is talking about*’ 

Am I going to like this one*’ 

Does this one know what he is expected to do*’ 

In mtent silence (which the teacher novice may attribute to appre- 
ciation of his skill) the class makes its careful assessments 
He looks as if he could take a joke 
She seems to see me 
I hke the sound of his voice 
I don’t like that pointing finger 
He can’t wnte on the blackboard 
She doesn’t know where the chalk is kept 
He forgets what he has just said 

After a period of avid collection of details, the pupils, with a 
degree of deliberation which vanes with the traditions of the school, 
proceed to further investigations supported by experiment 
What will happen if ? 

Will she draw the Ime at ^ 

Does be see what is happening here? 

The sitnation as seen from within 

There is some relevance to this in pupils’ answers to the question as 
to what they hke best m teachers and m studies of the relationship 
between the relative popularity of a school subject and the degree of 
fnendhness felt by pupils towards a teacher There is, on the whole, 
a preference for the subjects taught by the more popular teachers, 
but the ‘popularity’ of a teacher in this sense seems related to com- 
petence as estimated by the pupils - a finding confirmed in Birch- 
raore’s record that specialist teachers made less appeal when teaching 
a second subject not their own It is related also to the satisfaction 
by the teachers of the pupils’ need for personal appreciation and a 
chance to participate (expressed in the comments ‘has not got 
favourites* and ‘has patience’) What is desired is not so much a 
generalized ‘loving’ or a sentimentalized encouragement (Personal 
praise and blame are charactenstic of the authontanan rather than 
the democratic atmosphere ) There is a certain cool assessment on the 
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part of pupils as of teachers and an alertness of discnimnation on 
both sides as to the significance of things said and done At the same 
time the relationship between each teacher and each pupil is unique 
Pupils are rarely rated in the same fashion by all their teachers, and 
the same teachers are rated differently by different pupils (Birchmore) 
The issue is further complicated fay the fact that pupils do not 
necessarily agree with adult views as to the meaning of certain teach 
mg procedures The words used by a dictator may differ only very 
shghtly from those used by a democratically minded guide (Ander- 
son) and some dictators appear to be accepted while others are 
resented (Lewm) Not irrelevant to this was an inquiry with an 
older group of students earned out by ArbucUe at the University of 
Boston. Three types of rclaUonship were studied student-centred, 
instructor-ccntfcd, and a third in which the tutor played the part of 
a consultant Groups expenencedaU three types of treatment wthout 
interpretation of their intention, but at the end of the experiment, all 
predominating relationship had been 
expenenced an 

treatment intend^ lecturing and instroction as well as 

^ reaeuons of each group had been to^eir 

of fnendliness of the tutors - 

— of ..0 suoo. “ ' 

Indmdnal differences 

htns.on. Even m tha tat w«ks oflifetal” “"“r' 
m the responses made by infants to it.* “bsorvable differences 
to bo comparable ooniJils [ 4 ] 

lUrenng fashions on ddferent babj l a ’“P”®' *" 

possibOity of somewhat asseveraUon of the 

contmuing quest of phvsiolrt variations is implicit m the 

h»otbet,Lirn't^fS;tnL^V’‘^'“'* 

a neurological model (Zangwilb Fr^'°“ O” 

pattern (Wiener) [5] reeman, Hebb) or a cybernetic 

Pupds d,.er abo from t.u.u to^ime in then rmmedmte reacbon 
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to diffenog types of social climates This is not because of any static 
attnbutes of ‘personality’ in the teacher or the child but again seems 
related rather to the ‘hypotheses’ or ‘sets’ wth which they approach 
a special situation The transition from the dictators^p of one 
teacher to the fncndly guidance of another has its special problems 
(Lewin) It requires some weeks to ‘take one’s bearmgs’ with a new 
teacher, and pupils, for reasons which may be quite temporary, find 
satisfaction sometimes in direct prescriptions and the solving of their 
preplexities by another - although on other occasions, and at other 
levels of difficulty, they may appreciate mdependent inquiry and 
discussion with their peers [6] Perception of what is superficially the 
same situation thus vanes according to the practices to which children 
have been subjected (Orlansky), to the pnor attitudes of parents and 
friends (Murphy), to thin gs heard and overheard (Plant), to group- 
membership position as leaders or followers (Shenf), to level of 
aspiration (Lewm), or to expectations of success or defeat (Moodic), 
as well as m terms of organic quahties of sensitivity of reaction [7] 
These differences may be found m relation to the school as an 
institution, to teachers as a ^oup, and to lessons m general as well 
as to the perhaps contradictory frames of references held in relation 
to a specific classroom, teacher or task Fnend or foe, comforter or 
tyrant, the one to be followed ot the one who is an outsider The 
connotation of the word ‘teacher’ in the eyes of a class cames no 
constant meaning It bnngs echoes of all earlier relationships, but 
it is perennially new and modifiable m the bght of each day’s explor- 
atory behaviour (Shenf) The teacher and the task may, so far as 
intentions go, remain the same, but the pupils’ understanding of 
purposes and intentions may at any tune expand or contract The 
assignments of the Dalton Plan or the self instructive textbooks of 
the Wmnetka Techmque can for this reason transform the attitudes 
of troublesome pupils who have, until Iheir introduction, seen schools 
as places where teachers set impossible tasks When pupils reach 
insight (see what it is all about) they attam a measure of success 
Tstilmcfwii btTore, and xoatemt wbuii seemed mcomprebensible 
when presented loo rapidly and m unanalyscd fashion may, by a 
qmte simple rearrangement into graded steps, become attractive and 
pleasantly contnbutory to the growth of the self-confidence which 
waits upon success 

Such classroom expenenccs react in turn upon the learner’s self- 
picture or concept of the self Motivational support is gamed not 
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merely throu^ the avoidance of armoyance and the expenencmg of 
satisfiers (Thorndike m succession to Bam) but through the trans- 
lation of these mto more personal terms 

They hke me This of min e is approved 
I am of sufficient mterest to be noticed (reproved) 


In some such fashion the improved responses which occur in favour- 
able social climates follow upon increases in the clarity of the self- 
picture and its modification in the direction of more confident 
co-operation m the outcomes desired by the educator [8] The task 
of the teacher is not the makmg of case-studies of each mdmdual 
pupil m order to attach a Label to each. It is rather the assisting of 
each child to discover his own educational status and requirements - 
thinking with him rather than viewmg him as an object, and recogniz- 
ing (in the fashion of the non-directive therapists) that he is engaged 
always in the orgamzmg of his own perceptual field [9] 

At the same tune it is reassunng for teachers to note that the 
expe^nciw, sets or hypotheses of each group of pupils are a 
function of the expenences in which they have shared as well as of 
the charactenstic ways in which they regard themselves ^Vhfle each 
automaton at the mercy of environmental 
iLTrfi? “ '**6****^ fashi 

- I*? of past prK^lahon or 

conlntut«M "1“'' commiiiucauoii possible, and which 

pun I "‘■'t'' “"Srarnce of mtention as between 

th^o no. S, '>■»' “■'te IS much that 

and tt " 1^7 ™"'‘' !’">■" snccess rather than faflure, 

arem^SS“°”r^‘‘‘'?"‘’'^“8roups of parents and fnend^ 

Wide IrarLg a, no^a 

lems fThomdiVpt nor *5ponse to externally organized prob- 

pnmary drives of s«qwl to remforcement through the 

comnnmality m £ 0 ^ 001110 ^'' ” rcrords (HuU), there is a certain 
Children ““ 

such reasons'^™' cttcnt'ceness is for 
Though there u both answer Sd an ™t™= complexity 

ryr. car, and other sensory tcceolots^.Tn " “ """"'ction through 
n>S >n a charactenstic fch^ a ““ organism respond- 

situation are now seen as .■ * >^ctions m the learning 

ow seen as exploratory rather than random There S 
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not something which can be vaguely descnbed as a passmg ‘from the 
known to the unknown’ but rather an enlargement of the known by 
fuller recognition of its relationships 112] Conquest of the basic 
number combmations comes by way of deeper understanding of their 
meamng coupled with a picture of oneself as one who can both learn 
to react rapidly and who wishes so to react Among children as 
among animals there is also a direct dehght m the acquisition of 
knowledge and mampulative competence,[131 and, though the 
satisfactions given by such accretions of skill, children can be seen 
to learn and to pass by a process of reassurance, support, and en- 
lightenment to some measure of acceptabihty, participation, and 
insight 

It was an over simplification on the part of certam exponents of 
Progressive Education which led m the J930s to the advice that dnll 
should be forgotten, that atmosphere is more important than text- 
books, that one should, for example, not try to teach arithmetic but 
‘teach discovery, life, and nature through anthmetic’ This had its 
value as a protest against an exaggerated emphasis on the forming 
of bonds and as an asseveration (m the language of that tune) of 
the fact that learmng is ‘subordinate to the growth and the demands 
of the personality as a-whole’ Even in a rat viewed externally at a 
choice-pomt m a maze there is reason to assume some complex process 
of perceptual organization-a cogiutive map (Tolman), or a fractional 
anticipatory reaction to the goal (Hull) - and the leammg of human 
beings whether dull or bright, young or old, is admittedly not a matter 
of the mechamcal formmg of associations or the fumblmgs of bimd 
tnal and error [14] It is, however, now known with greater defimteness 
than was possible in the 1930s that, while there is a pattermng of 
perception by past individual history, personal endowment, and 
present social pressures, there are also differences which are related 
to the quality and the character of the stimulus which is presented [13] 
Group influences arc most powerful in relation to relatively unstruc- 
tured phenomena (Imes or words of similar length, patterns of lugue 
form, and the like), and the search for honesty of mterpretation at 
quite an early age shows itself in a careful assessment of probabihUes 
(trials and check) which may, on occasion, place the prestige of 
fellow pupils higher than that of their teacher m the case of sensory 
information which is ambiguous m any respect [16] Children, like all 
percetiers, select and accentuate and organize, and for this reason 
also where the dircctiies given an adult arc uncertain they are 
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particularly likely not to ‘believe* all that they are told or ‘remember’ 
all that they see In the light of current knowledge as to differences in 
reaction to difienng degrees of stimulation, it is, therefore, important 
that they receive suitable and skilful tuition - that the phenomena 
presented to them be adequately structured with sufficient repetition 
and sufficient clarity of ‘information* to support the perceptual 
‘hypotheses’ which the teacher, for any reason, desires to ‘confirm’ 


The teacher’s task 

The task of the teacher is thus not merely that of an enthusiastic 
guide - directing the perceptions of pupils through satisfymg their 
psychological needs and changing the patterns of their self picture 
or the degree of their self involvement Teachers are also concerned 
with the quahty of the stimulation they offer They are responsible 
for analyses of the content and the materials of instruction in the 
subjects which they teach and they must make decisions as to their 
methods of presentation (the Teacher as Craftsman) They are also 
expected to undertake an assessment of the success or the failure of 
their educational endeavoors (the Teacher as Technician), and they 
must face the issues involved m the educating of human bemes who 
Me characlenzed both by a wide raage of individual differences and 
Adl^Mtor^""” bumanity (ibe Teacher as 

aonsideration of these, a return may later be made to the 
throuph^ti leader m the interpersonal relationships 

o^f onf a “a'nbate to the education 

IrnZa,"’ Ts” P"“">af°n of the drama 

whose ultimate authoiship must be accredited to the child II7] 
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PART V 


THE TEACHER AS 
CRAFTSMAN AND TECHNICIAN 



X 


CRAFTSMANSHIP IN TEACHING 


Teachers can be descnbed m many ways They have been likened 
to artists, to gardeners, or, more recently, to social engineers and 
each phrase conveys some inklmg of their power Each metaphor 
may, however, also over-emphasize what is merely one aspect 
The ‘artists’ tend towards ne^ect of what is useful and humdrum 
The ‘gardeners' may too fiercely discard the weeds and segregate 
their flowers mto the conformities of neat groups The engineers’ 
may lay undue stress upon the study of efficiencies m the control 
of men 

Better tribute may therefore perhaps be paid to both wisdom and 
expencnce by usmg the more humble word ‘craftsman* m designation 
of a teacher’s skill Teachers are craftsmen in their concern with the 
raatcnal under their hand They are cognizant of the variety and the 
umqueness of their charges and aware of the personal and social 
processes by which modifications can be wrought They are craftsmen 
also in their interest in the stimulation they offer - its content in 
terms of activity and knowledge and the materials of instruction 
through which it can take perceptible shape They stnve also to be 
experts in the selection of methods through which its conquest can be 
commended to their pupils To some consideration of this content 
and these methods attention may now be gisen 

In respect of their pupils the consensus of current evidence might 
be summed up by saying to teachers 

Obser\ e them 

Bebeve m them 

They arc worthy of study Their behaviour is understandable 
They are modifiable, and they are in fact perennially in the process 
of change [IJ 
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In respect of the subject-matter of schooling the parallel comments 
are 

Analyse it 
Organize it 

Discover its content Observe the relationships of its difficulties, 
and present it m a setting in which insight is invited and under- 
standing becomes possible 

The contribution of edncatlonal researeh 

A transition to this viewpoint was, m brief, the course taken by 
educational research over the decades since experimental education 
as an offshoot from experimental psychology brought research 
workers into the classrooms and prepared the way for the first 
studies of the psychology of school subjects [21 Mention has already 
been made of some of the pioneers in these fields Meumann, Search, 
Adams, Decroly, Qaparfede, SandiTord, Rusk. Their first challenge 
was to an extreme fonnaUsm which, m the tradition of the gram* 
maruns, presented first the final product of a scholar's definition and 
proceeded by deduction to the subsuming and the memorizing of 
details Three strands of thinking contributed to the discrediting 
of this procedure 

(a) The cotmexiotusis, lospued by Thorndike’s work on the 
associative elements m learning, analysed the content of school 
subjects mto many small steps corresponding to difficulties revealed 
by study of errors and successes m the first survey tests of the 1900s 
and the 1910s This, in an extreme form, led to undue concentration 
upon drill and attention to munediate utility - the search for the most 
frequent u ords (for inclusion in spelling lists and as the vocabulary 
of books to be read), and inquiries mto the most useful arithmetical 
processes and problems, and the geographical, hxstoncal, and scien- 
tific facts to which reference was most often made m current adult 
conversations or children’s usage 

(b) An early reaction against this on the part of Dewey and others 
prepared the way for fuller concern with the activity of the learner. 
This, whDe using at Winnetkathe products of the analytic approach, 
admitted through the Dalton Plan the need for interest and personal 
respomibility and through the Project Method took pupils outside 
the schools for the collection of information on the actuahtics of 
emc life and the origins of the matcnals m common use 
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The ‘technique’ organized at Wmnetka under the inspiration of 
Carleton Washbume had as its essence a distinction between the 
basic cumculum - Reading, Wnting, Counting, and the Iike-m 
which complete mdividual mastery was desirable for all pupils to 
the limi ts of their power and the more socialized activities such as 
art, music, and handicrafts m which group co operation might be 
permissible As an aid to the former, new textbooks were constructed 
m such a way that they permitted self instruction, self correction, 
and the diagnosis of difficulties Through these books all pupils 
were encouraged to work steadily at their own rate, conquermg 
each step as they went 

The ‘plan* arranged at Dalton by Helen Parkhurst used traditional 
textbooks coupled with detailed ‘assignments’ for each day, each 
week or each month accordmg to the age of the pupil Pupils were 
responsible for the completion of each assignment, but they were 
free to determine the order of their workmg and they moved to 
different subject ‘laboratones* in terms of their own mtcntions and 
the availabihty of books, charts, etc This freedom of choice was 
checked by a stnct graphical recording of the umts of work which 
were completed and tests which bad been passed 
The ‘Project Method’ owed much to the inspiration of Kilpatrick 
and his emphasis on the value of studies whose purpose was known 
Its message lay m the suggestion that in place of a senes of subjects 
pupils should undertake a ‘project’ such as the snidy of postal 
services, the runmng of a shop or the reconstruction of an episode 
In the course of such endeavouis it would become necessary to read, 
to count, to ivnte or to draw; and the necessary learmng would cany 
conviction and evoke eathusiasnL(3) 

A later form of the same challenge was presented by Katona, 
Wertheimer and their successors when they directed attention to 
the sigmficance of insight and recognition of relationships in the 
conquest of mathematics or science,I4] to the part played by thinking 
m the process of learrung to read (5] and to the relevance of social 
matunty in the understandmg of history or literature [6] 

(c) A slightly different development was supported by those stu- 
dents of learmng who laid stress on the contnbution of past ex- 
pcnence to present perception This had its affinities with thework of 
clinical psychologists and of social psychologists as indicated in 
Chapters IV and VI abov’C Its contnbution to the teachers’ craft lies 
in its emphasis on the significance of attitude and level of aspiration, 
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on the satisfaction of personal needs and the building of an accept- 
able self picture 

Through these three lines of tnOuence the work of psychologists 
has in the last few decades contributed to a silent educational revolu- 


tion m the schools of most countries A fuller understandmg of what 
IS to be taught - the analytic approach A clearer appreciation of the 
activity of the learner throng personal insight - the gestaltists’ 
approach. A deeper awareness of the complexities of mterrelation- 
ships m the act of perception as well as m the contacts of a classroom 
group -the perceptual and social approach Recognition of the 
significance of these three and a firm retention of the benefits con- 
ferred by each is a task worthy of the highest endeavours of the 
craftsmen who will be teachers m the schools of the future 


Fuller consideration will be given in later chapters to the relevance 
of these to measurement and to other administrative problems Here 
attention is directed rather to representative issues in the presentation 
of certam subjects chosen m terms of the volume of psychological 
reswch which has been devoted to their elucidation No attempt is 
made to cover the whole field of the psychology of each school sub- 
j«t 17] It may. however, be noted that in each field and at every level 
It is weU that analysis be adequate and that opportunities be given 
ftr the partiapation of each pupil and the co-operative support of 
each poup Beyond this there arc certam smulanties of structure and 
pr^ure which render many possible inquincs both unnecessary 
and unduly repetitive ^ 


1‘Caniing to read 

to'woS '“‘‘“r” “=l«>ol ri d««:ted to tic 

symbols on blackboard or paper Hm discovery is orrear^ for by 

•“ Oo -d fresh 


Babyhood is Wt Wimd"^^^””' growing up 

teacher JlsyWcomc out to Wk-, aud the wJe 

poseful and tile nuuute Tbe"ibKte,J'^“’’''“'‘°“ 
ever, quite mformal The teacher ha^T^iT *0 read arc, bow- 

stones which are a d-haht The t ‘reads’ 

a d.hght The t^er has a blackboard on which 
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she draws patterns to convey special messages to the class ‘good 
MORNING ’ ‘time FOR MILK.* ‘STAND UP ’ SIT DOWN ’ The patterns are 
always the same, and almost unawares the pupils come to distmguish 
one from another Meanwhile many other activities prepare the way 
for further attention to small differences m shape and direction The 
pupils match or classify pictures, to^, counters, shells or beads 
They draw and pamt Tliey dance to music They smg They tell of 
their adventures and listen to those of others In the course of these 
expenences the perceptual processes relevant to readmg are quite 
unwittmgly bemg used They are ‘learning’ to differentiate (This 
was the pomt made by Hebb in the elaborate organization of 
cell assembhes and phase sequences which he postulated to account 
for differences m the recognition of details on the part of a nimal-; 
with and without earher perceptual stimulation It was exphcit also 
m the stress laid by Bartlett and by Vernon on the contnbution of 
established schemata to present perceivmg and it is expressed m a 
shghtly different fashion by Harlow’s reminder that m a very real 
sense there is a learning to learn* )[8] 

The next step is taken when the pupils’ record of their thmkmg is 
transferred from large surfaces such as pavements, blackboards or 
poster sheets to small pieces of paper on which to begm their own 
first book* This may be, as at Wmnetka, an illustration of somethmg 
which the teacher Im read to them at an earher stage It may be a 
story of their own mventmg [9] For a title to each picture the teacher 
can then supply appropnate words *11115 is Tom He is commg to 
play ’, and praise may be given for the accurate ‘readmg’ of each 
Ime 

In some such fashion recogmtion of the shape of words begins for 
those who are reared in an environment m which words and books 
are part of the accepted pattern of living In some such fashion at 
a much earher age the first steps were taken m the understanding and 
the mutation of speech, and in some such fashion also the expert 
teacher of a foreign tongue later establishes the first contacts of 
pupils with the rhythms and the patterns of a second language [10] 

From this ‘sentence method’ of introducing the process of reading 
progress is next made to the division of a sentence into l^ords This 
IS done, if possible, by the pupil s own use of scissors and paper The 
words can then be matched with the sentence from which they came, 
and games can be played to encourage rapid recognition of each 
When knowledge of a few dozen words has been established, a printed 
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book can be introduced m which the same words are to be found - at 


first m the order famihar to the pupils and later m mixed order 
leading to the ‘disco\ery’ of a new story [II] 

This, m essence, is the content of the initial stages sometimes 
described as the ‘sentence method* or the ‘look and say’ approach 
to reading They are m dmet challenge to the older ‘associative* 
procedure m which a beginning was made with the naming of the 
letters of the alphabet - A, B, (the alphabetic approach), with the 
sound of the vowels and the consonants (the phonic approach) or 
with phonetic symbols for each sound (the phonetic approach) They 
make possible the personal activity of pupils through recogmtion of 
the meanmg of what is seen and through the provision of sets of ‘key* 
pictures and sentences with which any word can be ‘matched* if there 


IS uncertamty as to its significance 
These methods do not at first draw attention to the constituent 
elements m words nor confuse chQdren by an emphasis on simi- 
lanties and differences wnihm theuL They are not, however, pro- 
wteh cover aU that hos to be learned, and they tv etc not 
intMded by their onjmators to be the only bne of approach At an 
early stage the step must be taken to the making of discov cnes about 
words- wordmakmg and .ord taking’, word matchmg. word 
f “''“‘''“’S ttt rccogmtmn thft certam 
Toll with the same 

n™* JvT somethmg It begms with a b ’ (if the 
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direct contradiction to the supposition that a child who fads to leam 
to read is a child without the organic capacity for reading or one 
whose ‘orgamsmic age’ is such that he has not reached the stage at 
which the learning of reading can most suitably be placed [13] 

Age-placement or reading-readtness 

Little emphasis is now put on the topic of ‘age-placement’ m readmg 
or m other subjects since it is a matter on which there is much less 
certamty of affirmation than m the fiist flush of enthusiastic behef 
in the congruence of mental ages and subject ages (see Chapter VUI 
and Chapter XU below on the testing of mtelhgence) With fuller 
understandmg of the complexity of each process it is not now said, 
for example, that reading can not begm untd a mental age of six 
and a half years has been reached or that an mterest m spellmg does 
not appear till a mental age of mnc The contnbution made by 
differences of approach and of attitude on the part of both teacher 
and learner is now more fully glimpsed, and mterest has turned to 
the study of reading readiness at a variety of levels and to the need 
for cootmued diagnosis and suitable stimulation through prunaiy 
school and secondary school as weU as at the tertiary stages of 
education in Umversity or College [14] 

Contributory to this also is the recognition that for some pupils, 
with a certam history of earlier hopes and fears, the method of 
choice may be one which makes use of muscular skills - a kmaesthetic 
approach which permits tracmg or copying or feehng the outime 
of raised letters or even the budding up of words with the use of a 
typewriter Through these a measure of success may be attamed 
wffich seemed impossible m the light of other past defeats and much 
earlier expenence of madequacy [15] 

DiscOTcnng arithmetic 

A sirmlar vanetyr m approach and a similar emphasis on the signi- 
flcance of meamng now characterize the encouragement of quanti- 
tative thinking through which boys and girls take their first steps in 
the discoNCiy of anthmelic [16] 

Ntuch relevant experience comes in the first place through the 
informal sortmg and countmg which were contributory to the per- 
ceptual skills which prepared the way for reading [17] Certain 
number concepts are included m the thmking of many pupils before 
they come to school [18] Taller, shorter, many, few, wide, narrow, 
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one, ino (three, four, ri\c), more, Icss-such words may be freely 
used and thcit nwamng may be understood with greater or lesser 
clanty The first more formal steps can be planned rsaih the know- 
ledge that mathematical thinking is concerned with classifying 
(the cardinal numbers and the number system m terms of tens) with 
setting concepts m order (the ordinals and comparisons of size) and 
with awareness of relationships (the baste number facts 0 + 0, 

0 — 0, 0x0, 0— 1 and their successors m the 390 combinations 
which form the sulstruclure of anthmclic) These can be ap- 
proached by the three stages of discovery, recognition, and use 119] 
Discovery comes through counting, comparing, and building 
up new groups or new models from their contnbutory parts Wow 
many pupils are ready? How many little tables do we need to make 
a big one? How many shells arc in that box? How many steps are in 
the big stall? Suitable material in the form of blocks of diffcnog 
colours and geometric shapes has been popularized in Montesson s 
modifications of Seguin's apparatus, and, more recently, m the 
equipment suggested by Stem and by Cuisenaire [20] Such blocks 
are useful as aids to the discovery of the meamng of numbers and as 
guides in the exploration of their relationships They arc props to be 
discarded when progression, at any level is made to the next stages 
of recognition and of use An undue enthusiasm for classroom ‘activ- 
ity has, however, sometimes templed teachers to linger too long in 
the rather aimless cncoufagemcnt of undirected manipulation of 
miscellaneous objects The progression to ‘arithmetic’ is more joy- 
fully accepted by pupils when counting and sorting arc early accom- 
panied by the more ‘grown up’ undertaking of ‘keeping a note’ 
‘This is bow we write the story ’ ‘Here is what the number looks like ’ 
‘You may write U down ’ The picture of the two cows has on it a 
‘drawing of the digit 2 The box with eight counters may have m it 
a card showing eight counters and the digit 8, and the pupils may be 
supphed with blackboards and with paper on which they may record 
their own discovcncs after they have made them No emphasis need 
be put on perfection of shape, and marked imnatio^s may be antici 
pated in the rate of transition from sorting’ by colour, size or shape 
to ‘counting the groups produced and thence to the ‘recording* of 
what Ims been found out 

How many are there? 

I don t know 
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Count to find out. 

There is no hurry. 

This is the first stage of discovery. The transition to recognition 
comes quite simply. 

How many are there? 

I think I know. 

Wnte it down. 

Count to find if you are right. 

There is plenty of time. 

This step is assisted by question-ans?.er cards with pictures or 
digits on one side (the question), and digits and pictures on the other 
(the question and the answer) ‘What is the question"^ Is the answer 
right? . . . Turn the card over and find out.* Immediacy of correction 
discourages the recollection of wrong solutions; and individual and 
group games can foster speed of reaction. 

How many does that make? 

I know. 

How fast can I give the answer? 

From this the transition to the third stage of use may readily be 
made - through oral stories and problems, through projects in which 
work is done as a means to an end, and through the intrinsic satisfy- 
ness of success and the Joy of achievement which can come from 
progression through wisely graded text'books which provide for 
preparatory discovery of the meaning of each new step and offer 
material suited to the diagnosis and remedial treatment of each 
personal difficulty encountercd.I2IJ 

The learning of a language 

Quite similar stages arc discernible in certain modem approaches 
to the study of language 122J These no longer begin by the deductive 
or deQnitory emphasis long favoured by the grammarians: ‘A noun 
is the name of a person, place or thing.’ The nouns of the first 
declension are . . .* *1116 fohowng prepositions govern the accusative 
. . Discovery of differences in intonation and pronunciation may 
now be made instead through direct auditory encounter with speech 
in another tongue. Recognition of meaning may be effected through 
interpretation of situations which accompany sounds which were at 
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first unintelligible, and later imitative use of the same patterns is 
then checked against and rev,ardcd by the comprehension of an 
audience to whom the remarks arc directed 
Gradual differentiation of a pattern which was first perceived as 
a whole thus follow's upon more exienswc practice, and usage, which 
was at first oral and then written, may later be paralleled by the 
introduction of printed material on question answer cards in associa* 
tion with informative pictures or designs • Such a direct method 
of approach to foreign tongues is (like the ‘sentence method’ in the 
mtroduction of rcadmg and the active exploration of quantitative 
relationships in Arithmetic) in line with the contribution made by 
insist and by the ‘expectation’ of meaning m the inlcrpiclation of 
perceptual patterns of more formal style (sec Chapter VI above) 


The conquest of a skill 


In not dissimilar fashion approaches arc now made to the conquest 
of a new skill In an atmosphere of hope and trust - ‘of course you 
can* -the teacher, with full awareness of individual differences, 
plans to ensure thorough mastery by careful analysis of content and 
by preliminary mtroduction of relevant contributory movements of 
the larger or smaller muscles in eye or ear or limb Through orderly 
arrangement of tasks an attempt ts made to avoid unnecessary defeat, 
and by balanced practice each success is consolidated into a more 
confident ultimate performance From the pupil’s point of view, a 
general awareness of the total pattern is followed by insight into 
and appreciation of its meaning This comes both tbiou^ perceptual 
recognition of its content and through confident use of each contri- 
butory skill The pupil who learns to sb, to skate, to dance, to 
paint, or to sing can thus be set on the road which leads to success 


The teacher who is a craftsman has helped to place him there The 
distance he will travel depends on his own attitude, cxpectani^ or 
set, and also on the social consensus of his group m its effect upon 
his wiUmgness to persevere with the later expenenccs which alone 
will bring his skill to its perfection 
A somewhat similar placing m the total setting of the pupil’s 
development is disccnuble m modem approaches to the study of 

® of forms. Its essence wher 

* qwstjon on one side of the card and cm the other 
wth Its answer (For suggestioQs 
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certain content subjects Of these history may be selected as an 
example 

The study of history 

The choice of histoncal topira for history courses m schools has, 
hke the order of their presentation, been influenced by successive 
interpretations m the fields of philosophy, psychology, and education 
It was at one lime proposed that they be determined by the supposi- 
tion that children recapitulate a racial progression from primitive 
man through agriculturalist to industnalist or tcchmcian [23] It was 
later suggested that Jung’s archetypes should be reflected m the 
groupmg of topics round notions such as mother father, the hero, the 
shadow, the wise old man, and the wise old woman [24] or that 
historical surveys might be arranged accordmg to centres of mterest 
startmg with the familiar things of everyday life and tracmg these 
backwMds vn tune and outwards m space [25] It has also been claimed 
that a be ginnin g should be made with stones of romantic adventure 
followed by treatment of the same episodes in tales reflecting the 
usefulness of expanding commerce and, later, by an argumentative 
interpretation of their political relevance Cutting across all these 
has ^en the recurrent proposal that what is necessary is a time<hart 
showing the events of today, fifty years ago, one hundred years ago, 
and so on down the ages [26] 

In what is probably the most thorough analysis accessible to 
English readers, Abouzied makes a survey of these approaches and 
pomts through them to the significance of the continuity and the 
change which are now known to characterize human develop- 
ment [27] Boys and girls pass from a search for 'truth* and small 
beginnings of mterest m others to a degree of social matunty sufficient 
to permit their sympathetic reconstruction of the story of the past m 
terms of some understanding of the motives of other people The 
historian is concerned with persons, events m time and place, their 
interrelations, and the interpretation of these m the bght of his own 
developmg vocabulary and his own increasing experience The 
pupil studying history makes what is essentially the same pilgrimage 
He can only be obstructed by a mistaken condescension which 
underestimates his human longing for insight and drives him back 
to a mere memorizing of the details reported by others, without 
exercise of discnmmatoryjudgement and with no encouragement of a 
continuous interpreting which goes alwa)'s as far as it can 
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Some inUmg of this may be detected m Piaget’s anecdotal records 
of the growth of comprehension of words relating to causation, 
quantity, time or space, and what Piaget offers can most fully be 
appreciated when it is placed m this context of the expansion of 
vocabulary throu^ the enlargement of experience which follows 
upon the exploratory and discnminatory contacts of ordinary livmg 
In the field of history, as in the initial steps in reading, countmg, and 
the like, children are all the time ‘learning to Icam’, and through the 
mvitation to interpret and to cany out personal investigations m 
'source 'books’ and pnmafyTecords,tticcTaiismcnamongthc history- 
teachers of today arc maiotaimng mterest and enthusiasm in groups 
of pupils who formerly, under less skilful procedures, showed what 
was taken to be both ‘inevitable unwillingness’ and ‘biological 
unrcadmess’ to learn 

In fashions such as these attention is turning m different fields to 
the ot^nmngand leorgannmg of material and the guidmg of pupils 
towards insight and co-operative activity It is thus no longer sug- 
gested that the teacher’s responsibility bes mainly m the provision 
of drill whether on sounds and letten, on tables, on words or on 
dates, and in these, as m other subject fields, both teachers and pupQs 
are reaching fuller unden tandmg of the complexities and the delicts 
of the learning situation 
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XI 


THE MEASUREMENT OF 
ATTAINMENT 


The measumhg of attainmcnl is not an activity of recent date It 
has always, in one form or another, been a part of the teaching- 
learning situation 

Teachers desire to know the effectiveness of Ihcir tuition They 
■wish to discover the mam difficulties encountered by their pupils 
Have I succeeded m leaching what I intended to teach*^ Wbat part of 
the work requires to be repeated? 

Teachers are also interested is the relative success of individual 
pupils (Tasking them m order of achievement) and they are concerned 
with the specific mistakes and weaknesses of the groups with which 
they are immediately concerned Which pupil is m most need of 
attention? What exact help is particularly required'^ 

In questions such as these the science of examining bad its origin 
It was an extension of the ordinary give and take, question and- 
answer of the classroom, and in its essentials it took two forms - 
the examining or testmg designed for a general survey of the field 
(survey testing and the testing planned to permit diagnosis of 
mdivjdual difficulties (diagnostic testing) Of these, survey tests were 
developed first and their consideration may take precedence over the 
more specialized topic of diagnosis [1] 

Snrrey tests 

Survey tests in a very direct sense have their prototypes m the 
routine class exanunations which are conducted in written or oral 
form by teachers m their own classrooms or wiUun the limits of their 
own schools These examinations arc devised for a known group of 
pupils and cover the tasks presenbed in a specified period — a week, 
a month, a terra or ayear They aic intended for use with one group 
only They are of no predetennmed length or content Their wording 
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IS based on the classroom pattern of more or less generalized 
mstructions ‘Wnte an essay on Give an account of Find the 
answer to Solve the following problem ’ They provide clues to 
the amount of learmng which is occumng and to the nature of the 
difficulties expenenced by a class as a whole They permit acti\e 
participation on the part of pupils They stimulate revision They 
encourage the extension of mterpretations to new fields and they 
foster the acquisition of new skills 
So long as a contribution of this sort wi thin the limits of one 
classroom was all that was required, there was no senous challenge 
to what have been called old type (or essay type) exammations 
When however, through the pressures of an enlargmg school 
population m the schools of Europe and North America at the end 
of the mneteenth century studies began to be made which needed an 
order of ment withm a larger group and questions were asked which 
required a knowledge of the exact nature of a scholastic difficulty, it 
had to be admitted that old type exaimoatioos must be supplemented 
bv instruments of a more discnminating kind 

attack on the traditional type of examining came from two 
quarters 

'(a) from those who cnlicized the subjectivity of its markmg (the 
j idiosyncrasies of examiners and the limitations in their power 
to appreciate degrees of ment m a complex performance) and 
(b) from those who challenged the narrowness of the sample of 
abihty which it assessed 

The first w’as among the earliest fruits of the movement for the 
scientific study of education The second was stimulated at a slightly 
later date by the analysis of the content of school subjects undertaken 
under the influence of the theones of learning developed by Thom 
dike and his followers 

Cntiasm of subjectivity of markmg 

In London in the 1880s Edgeworth, with illustrations provided by 
Bryant from the marking of a vanety of subjects discussed the 
clement of chance in teachers* marks [2] Twenty years later similar 
findings were turned to practical use by Dearborn and Rice in 
cnticisms of school procedures andin suggestions for the reorganizing 
of educational activities [3] Since then many other research workers 
have oflered relevant evidence based upon different types of inquiry 
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in relation to different numbers of pupils and different age-groups 
[43 These studies may be classified according to differences in design 
and differences in the statistical treatment of results Most of them 
fall mto one or more of the following patterns 

1 the markuig of old type papers in school subjects such as 
Mathematics, Classics, Physics or English by a number of 
markers -Edgei^orth 1888, 1890, Starch and Elhott 1912, 
1913, Hartog and Rhodes 1935, 1936, 

2 the markmg of a small number of essays by a large number of 
markers - Starch 1916, Boyd 1924, French inquiry cited in 
Hartog and Rhodes 1935, 

3 the marking of a considerable number of essays by a small 
number of markers - Edgeworth 1890, Hudcison 1923, Thom- 
son and Bailes 1926, Hartog e/n/ 1935, 1936, 1941, Cast 1939, 
Momson and Vernon 1941, French inquuy cited in Hartog and 
Rhodes 1935, Wiseman 1949, Finlayson 1951, Vernon and 
MiUican 1954, Nisbet 1955, Penfold 1956, 

4 the remarking of essays or papers by the same marker after an 
interval -Edgeworth 1890, Starch l916,Hudelson 1923, Hartog 
et al 1935, 1936, 1941, Morrison and Vernon 1941, Wiseman 
1949, Finlayson 1951, Nisbet 1955, 

5 the marking of more than one essay from the same candidates 
-Thomson and Bailcs 1926 (reported mdependently), Hartog 
and Smith 1941 (reported independently), Hudelson 1923, 
Finlayson 1951, Vernon and Miiiican 1954, 

6 the marking of essays according to differing marking schemes 
by the same examiners Hudelson 1923, Hartog and Smith 
1941, Cast 1939, 1940, by different examiners, Momson and 
Vernon 1941, Nisbet 1955, 

7 the marking of essays by teams of examiners - Hudelson 1923, 
Finlayson 1951 (random selection) Wiseman 1949. Nisbet 1955 
(team selected after pnor trial) 

8 the marking of essays m conjunction with the marlang of new 
type tests worked by the same candidates - Hartog and Smith 
1941, Finlayson 1951, Vemoo and Millican 1954, Nisbet 1955, 
Peel and Armstrong 1956, Pidgeon and Yates 1957 

From the point of view of conclusions formulated it can be said 
that all essential findmgs as to the elements of chance in subjecUve 
marking and the disagreement of examiners are to be found in 
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Edgeworth 1888 and 1890, Starch 1916, Boyd 1924 and Hartog and 
Rhodes 1935, 1936 They have been confirmed by correlation 
techniques by Hudelson 1923, Thomson and Bailes 1926, Hartog 
et al 1935, 1941, Cast 1940, Mornson and Vernon 1941, Wiseman 
1949, Fmlayson 1951, Vernon and Milhcan 1954, Nisbet 1955, 
Penfold 1956, elaborated by factorial analysis Cast 1940, Hartog and 
Smith 1941, Mornson and Vernon 1941, Fmlayson 1951, Penfold 
1956 and expressed in more exact form by analysis of vanance. 
Cast 1939, Hartog and Smith 1941, Mornson and Vernon 1941, 
Fmlayson 1951, Vernon and Milhcan 1954, and by analysis of co 
vanance, Penfold 1956 

All essential findmgs as to the mconsistencies of exammers from 
one occasion to another are reported m Edgeworth 1890 Starch 1916, 
Hartog et al 1935, 1936 They have been elaborated m Hartog and 
Smith 1941, Mornson and Vernon 1941, Wiseman 1949, Fmlayson 
1951, Nisbet 1955 

AU essential findings as to the disagreements m marking by teams 
selected at random are mcluded in Hudelson 1923 and confinned by 
Fmlayson m 1951 The mconsistencies m markmg shown even by 
highly selected teams are exemplified by Wiseman 1949, Fmlayson 
1951, and Nisbet 1955 

In spite, therefore, of variations m expenracntal design and m 
statistical techniques it has to be admitted that no mvestigation has 
refuted the general early conclusion 
that the markmg of essays or essay type questions shows significant I 
mconsistencies as between one marker and another as well as by 
the same marker from one occasion to another 

Criticism of uarrawness of sampling 

Discussion of the samplmg of abih^ m traditional exammations took 
at first the form of mqumes mto the consistency of the performance 
of the same candidates from one occasion to another Very detaJed 
evidence on this is available m the research reported by Hudelson in 
the Twenty Second Yearbook of the National Society for the Study 
of Education (1923) m which four hundred and eighty*one pupils of 
ages thirteen to eighteen wrote upon thirty two topics chosen as 
representative of adolescents* interests and expenences [5] Con 
sistency m performance was not high One essay answer did not 
evoke the same skiUs as another essay answer No one essay could 
be regarded as anything like a full samplmg of a candidate’s ability 
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to write, and the younger the pupils the more unpredictable seemed 
to be the nature of the assignments that would appeal to them. 
Siinilat conclusions have come from more recent studies such M 
those of Finlayson (1951) and Vernon and MUlican (1954) [6] 
Whatever the data collected and whatever the type of statistical 
analysis employed it seems necessary to agree that the responses of 
pupils to matenal of this land vary signihcantly both with differ- 
ences in subject matter and with topics of similar nature on different 
occasions 

These findings provided the impchis for the search for more 
reliable means of sampling pupils* skills and more satisfactory ways 
of describing their performance 

From essay type to new type tests 

The essential difference between the old examining and the new lies 
not in the length of the questions but in their wording and in the 
definiteness of the thinking which is behind their formulation New- 
type tests may be directed to the examining of the same geometneal, 
^toncal or linguistic prowess as that tested by old type papers, 
but essays and essay type questions because of the indelcrmmateness 
of their wordmg leave more to the judgement of each examiner 
‘What do you understand by the Feudal System? ‘What do you 
think of the trial scene m The Merchant of Venicel ‘Wnle notes on 
specific gravity and specific beat ’ Indicate the meaning of the 
following latitude longitude, Mediterranean climate, trade wmds ’ 
Answers to questions of this kind depend not only on knowledge but 
on speed of wnting and on skill m expressmg ideas The marker has 
not only to decide whether the candidates have understood the 
questions but whether they have succeeded in expressmg the know- 
ledge which they m fact possess Marking an essay is, on this account, 
not unlike mterpretmg a response to the unstructured matenal of 
what have been called projertive tests - m which a p^chologist 
presenting ink blots, vague pictures, incomplete sentences, and the 
like, seeks mformation as to the past expenences, personal values, 
and emotional reactions of his subjects t?] In somewhat similar 
fashion teachers using essay type questions invite their pupils to 
di^Iay their store of knowledge, their attitudes, their sense of values, 
and their skill in commumcalmg their thoughts To an assessment of 
these the teachers bring their own intentions, their expectations, and 
their personal theones as to appropriate performance It is little 
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wonder that agreement as to the markmg of essays or essay type 
questions vanes from one assessor to another m a fashion not 
dissimilar to the perceptual vanations recorded m the mterpretation 
of projective test protocols (see Chapter XIII below) 

New type tests directed to the examining of the same mathe 
matical,histoncal or Imguistic skills were, m contrast so worded that 
each question covered a clearly delimited portion of the field, that 
only one reply was correct, and that the time of the candidate was 
not expended on activities extraneous to the purpose of the question 

Put a circle round the anwers which you believe to be correct Fmd 
the word or set of words which gives the best answer and draw a 
hne under it Fill the empty space with the number (or word) which 
you thmk should be there Which house was the middle one? Who 
saved the most in the second week’ 

The material they offer is thus of known difficulty, of a kind which 
can be reproduced in tests of equivalent form for use on different 
occasions, and, if the tests have been standardized, they contam 
Items of known validity arranged m an order of difficulty which has 
been determmed by prior trial with pupils similar to those for whom 
the test IS intended 

The transition from the exclusive use of essay type examinations 
to the present co-existence of essay type questioning and objective 
standardized tests has come gradually It is significant that develop- 
ments m new type tests have been paralleled by changes m methods 
of teaching and those m turn have affected both the content and the 
form of examining 

New type tests had their formal ongm in the test procedures used 
m experimental psychology laboratories m the latter part of the 
nineteenth century [8] For the measurement of rate and accuracy of 
perception (in tests of memory and m expenments on attention and 
distnictability)psychologists used the simplcrprocesscs of arithmetic, 
oral reading and the recollection of sentences seen or beard 

Subtract 627642936431948457 

185838682725423585 

MulUply 9548249479253341325 

4 
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men, m face of evidence as to differences of judgement among 
markers of traditional lengthy essay type answers, the same psycho- 
logists set themselves the taslc of improving examinations, they 
turned experimentally to the use of such material 

In the decades smee then the volume of research m the fields of 
Anthmctic and English has been so great that the development of 
more modem forms of testmg may urefuUy be illustrated from the 
changes which have taken place m these two subjects 

In the field of anthmctic 

In Anthmctic in the first and second decades the new tests devised by 
Courtis and by Starch took the form of (o) a senes of problems of 
increasing difficulty chosen from a larger number after tnal with 
pupils of suitable semonty, and (&) pages of examples of addition 
(three columns wide and mne rows of figures), subtraction (eight to 
nine columns) multiplication (four columns of digits multiplied by 
two digits) aaddivuioa(fiiecolumos of digits divided by two digits) 
These tests were used to compare class with class, school with 
school or city with cUy in the great educational surveys of the 1900s 
and the 1910s ‘Measure the efficiency of the entire school, not the 
individual abibly of the few,* said the psychologists, and the possi 
bilityofthus examining and companng the cfTectiveness of different 
teachers was one of the arguments used by administrators m support 
of expenditure on the new ‘standard’ tests which earned a meanmg 
beyond the limits of one teacher $ cIassrooiiL[9] 

The tests in turn gained widespread support from teachers because 
they secured endence of the reality of individual differences and 
challenged (he ninctecnih-century supposition that all pupils were 
capable of equal achievement and that failure to Jeam was therefore 
a sign of mcfficienl teaching. 

Changes In IcxI-liooks and methods of leaching 
Mcannhile a ninctctnlt-ccmuiy inquiry into the cITectivancss of 
imtmctioa m speUtnE bore bclared rniit in disctissions ot trays of 
eoonommng nine iii school itoik Ricc m 1897 had concluded that 
icsaUs ftoin schools giviiig forty or fifty minutes instruction per day 
«crc not belter than those from schools devoting only ten or fineea 
mtnutn daily to the subject 1101 By the 1910s many wotters were 
^'cly enpErf in the search for reasons for such individual 
diOcrentes and ra the Celd of Arithmetic Thotndile made what was 
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m many respects the most significant contnbution His experimental 
work with animals had convmced him of the possibihty of secimng 
correct responses by applymg appropnate stimuli If, then, learning 
was largely a matter of the association of expenences - of estabhshmg 
bonds or connexions - it was necessary to make careful analysis to 
discover the essentials of each subject - step by step - as a prelimi 
nary to the provision of adequate drill m that subject This led him 
to mvestigations into the content of contemporary text books and 
his findings, combmed with analysis of pupils* errors m the new 
standard practice tests, resulted m mcreased awareness of the com 
plexity of the tasks mvolved m the Teaming of Arithmetic [1 1] No 
longer was it sufficient to say that to eliminate vanabihty m markmg 
it was desirable to test by means of a considerable number of one 
step exercises, and that examples of approximately equal difficulty 
could be constructed by following simple patterns such as for 
subtraction three of the figures m the bottom Ime are greater 
than the figures above them and two of them come together* [12] 
It became necessaiy to distinguish many different levels of diffi 
culty, and it became possible to establish an approxmaate order of 
difficulty for these The publications of Osbum, Brueckner, and 
Schorling revolutionized the teaching of Arithmetic along these hues, 
and text books were rewntten so that pupils could no longer work 
through a whole senes without leanung certain basic facts and wth 
out encountering any instance of certam of the procedures in the 
four fundamental operations [13] 

By the 1920s the psychologists’ enthusiasm for scientifically 
balanced teaching maten^ had Ijccn welcomed with dehght by the 
heirs of the work of Search in Pueblo and Burk m California [14] 
New teachmg proceduresIISJ and new text books were followed 
by a new type of standard tests and H began to be claimed that these 
like the text books provided mom adequate sampling of abihty 
than the traditional class examination with its lengthy exercises and 
uncritical mixmg of processes The use of the carhest forms of new- 
type tests had raised questions which fed to the analysis of text books 
and the new teaching materials which follow ed this analysis were m 
turn influential in moulding both the content and the form of 
successive senes of objective tests An outline of a test from a senes 
begun in the 1940s is shown below [16] 
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PLAN OF A MODERN TEST IN ARITHMETIC 
A Basic Facts and Processes 

Oa this page you are to add or subtract Wnle on the oottw 
lines the answers which you beheve to be correct You may do 
any working you wish in the space alongside Be sure to svnte 
each answer in full, especiaUy m the case of measures such as 
money, weight, length, bquids or tune 

On this page you are to multiply or divide, etc , etc 

(10 minutes) 

B Vocabulary (5 minutes) 

(i) In the next lines wntc the missing numbers or words 
(u) Draw a Une under the right eodmg to each sentence below 

C Problem Sohmg (10 minutes) 

Read each question carefully and answer exactly what each 
asks You may, of course, do any working you tvish 

D Interpretation of Graphs and Tables (5 minutes) 

Answer the following questions 

Interpretation of the A/«imn^ of Fractions 
In the next lines wnte the missing numbers or words 

E Insight into the Relationship of the Various Processes 

(5 minutes) 

In the next four additions some numbers have been left out 
Wntc them in 

(Similarly for subtractions, multiplications, and divisions ) 
In the field of English 

Simibr developments may, in the same decades, be traced both in 
the teaching and in the examuung of En^ish 
Ninctccnth-ccntury lessons in the comprehension of English took 
t e form of (n) oral reading ynth attention to correct enunciation 
and pronunciation and (6) the answering of oral questions as to the 
meaning of words and sentences ‘taking the intelligence of the read- 
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mg lesson’ Nmeteenth-century tuition m English was through the 
wnting of essays (themes or compositions) coupled with early and 
contmuous exercises m gr amm ar Objective testmg both of readmg 
and of written expression at first followed closely on these patterns 

Keadmg tests 

At tte opening of the twentieth century Bmct in his individual tests 
provided for the oral readmg of a short passage followed by its 
verbal reproduction Scormg was by number of errors made and 
number of ideas correctly reproduce By the second decade, ora! 
readmg was bemg challenged ‘We use silent rather than oral readmg 
m practical life,* wrote Starch m 1916, and m his tests he asked for 
silent readmg for thirty seconds followed by reproduction m wntmg 
unmed^tely after the reading He used a senes of passages which had 
been ‘selected so that the mcreasesmdiBBcultyfrom one sample to the 
next represented fairly uniform steps’ Scormg was by notmg the 
number of words read per second and the number of words wntten 
which correctly reproduced the thought (The vahdi^ of his tests 
was defended on the ground that a comparison made ifl a school of 
256 pupils showed a close agreement between the tests and the read 
mg as estimated by the teachers, and the method of scoring was said 
to be ‘fully as accurate as the combmed judgement of ten competent’ 
teachers ) 

With this test of silent readmg Starch combmed an English 
Vocabulary Test with sets of 100 words selected at uniform mtervals 
from Webster s New International Dictionary On these the pupils 
were to mark the words of whose mcanmg and use they were sure 
and to wnte the meanmg after words familiar to them about whose 
meamng they were not sure 

In the same volume Starch published contemporary tests by E L 
Thorndike and by F J Kelly These are ofmterest as other samples 
of what was new m the second decade In Thorndikes Visual 
Vocabulary Scale a senes of words whose difficulty had been estab- 
lished experimentally was arranged m steps each contammg five 
words, and pupils were asked to cany out eight instructions of the 
type ‘Look at each word and vmte the letter F under every word 
that means a flower ’ 

His ‘scale for the understanding of sentences consisted of a set of 
passages after each of which there w'cre questions which could be 
answered by one or two words Kelly's Kansas Silent Reading test 
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earned simpbcity of scoring one step further in a five minutes 
exercise to which answers could be given by wnting single words or 
by ‘putting a line round’ one of a number of possible rephes Half- 
way through the second decade the style of answering had thus 
passed from vague reproductions m the fashion of an essay (Tell me 
all about it’) to single word replies, the wnting of simple symbols or 
the puttmg of a nng round a response believed to be correct 


Changes In text-hoohs and methods of leaching 
With test matenal of this kind extensive surveys of achievement 
were earned out m various schools systems, and in Readmg, as in 
Arithmetic, a wide range of individual differences was disclosed in 
each class along with much overlapping of performance from one 
class to another This agam was at first attributed to inefficiency of 
teaching [17] but it was soon admitted that administrators had been 
given evidence of a general phenomenon for which some provision 
must be made Reahaation of this was followed by bvely discussion 
as to whether individual differences should be taken into account in 
the orgMizatioQ of schook (‘Should these pupils be reclassified 
into or lower classes according to their capacities?’ asked 
Starch in 1916 ) It also stimulated cnttcism of existing methods of 
teachmg along with mterest both m the processes mvolved in study- 
ing and in the relation of silent readmg to economy of effort New 
(typ^cd by the Courtis Standard Practice Sheets) 
aS bv inadequacies revealed by the new tests, 

meth^ detailed prcscnptions were available as to 

methods wading could be developed These 

which It became «t m analytic reading tests through 

dS?e^L^?vTo 9 i t to observable 

betwwa such lie ^ 7“ ""common to find clear differentiation 
rL ih? recognition, uord pronunciation, 

directions, and reading tn noi.r c’ understand precise 

Books designed for self aided R'admg 

possible to provide for some m beginning to make it 

mg as weU as in Anlhmctic mdividiial progress m Rcad- 

disoiSion of cias" room”puiS2i*’2|^‘“’ “"Jl'® •'“•'red 

variations in the level of j PtoKdures Concern with 

la'cl ofpnpih^undnrstanding was followed by 
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attention to the processes involved m their learning This resulted in 
modifications of methods and alterations in teachmg materials, and 
questions and exercises were constructed m the hght of evidence as 
to the difficulties expenenced by pupils both m comprehension of 
vocabulary and in mterpretatioo of sentence structure By the middle 
of the fourth decade the style, the content, and the format of school- 
books had been changed m the field of English to an extent almost 
as remarkable as the transformation which had been wrought m the 
field of Arithmetic Modem objective tests in readmg reflect these 
changes [18] Their predecessors - the new-type tests of Courtis, 
Thorndike, Starch, Ballard, and Burt -had provided the first 
challenge to nmeteentfa century procedures Present day tests are 
now soundly supported by what is routme practice m the schools of 
today 

Tests of >yntten expression 

These also were, at first, m line with the routine teaching procedures 
of the late jiineteenth-century and were concerned solely with the 
marking of essays, subsidiary arts such as spelling and handwntmg, 
and a knowledge of grammar 

An increase m objectivity m marking was at the turn of the century 
sought through the use of composition 'scales' consistmg of repro- 
ductions of representative samples of children's work at different 
levels Rice (1903), Hillegas (1912), Ballou (Harvard-Newton) (1914), 
and Thorndike (1915) had, by 1916, all made contnbutions to the 
more accurate and objective rating of composition by the provision 
of means by which the general ment of each essay might be assessed 
in direct comparison with others at successive steps in a scale, and 
vanous inquiries indicated that through the use of such 'scales’, 
consistency between markers could be increased In the very process 
of constructing such scales, however, psychologists had been 
stimulated to keener discrimination between the content and the 
structure of an essa)^ and by 1922 the \vork of Rice, of Willing, and 
of Van Wagenen was directing attention to differences m elements 
such as spelling, punctuation, functioning grammar, sentence sense, 
Nocabulary, and paragraphing -withm the broad structure of a 
composition or a theme [19] 

This differentiation was at first reflected in handwriting scales 
constructed on the same pattern as the composition scales, m spelling 
lists (based at first on random selection from a dictionary and later 
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on an analysis of the frequency of use of words m books, m the 
wnting of adults and m the compositions of children of different 
ages), and in tests for the measurmg of grammatical correctness and 
abibty in punctuation 

In his book on Educational Measurements published m 1916 
Starch, for example, provided samples of composition scales, wntmg 
scales, and spellmg lists along with what he called grammar scales 
and punctuation scales For the grammar scales he provided a senes 
of sets of four sentences m mcreasing steps of equal differences of 
difficulty In each sentence two words or phrases were inserted in 
parenthesis as possible ways of filling a gap, and the pupils were 
asked to indicate which they preferred For the punctuation scales 
he gave comparable sets of four sentences and correction of their 
errors was required As a further measure of grammatical knowledge 
he offered tests of three minutes’ duration m which pupils were 
^ked (a) to indicate the parts of speech (by msertmg the imtial 
letter of each above each word), (fi) to mark the case of each noun or 


pronoun as nominative n, possessive p, objective-o, and (0 to show 
the c«e and mode (mood) of each verb in a set of short sentences * 
With apologies for the limited range of these tests, Starch pomted 
?i! 1 ^ L sentence analysis or diagramming ought very 

licly to have beeii added Only with such an addition c^ld the 

mThe^chor 


Changes in tejd books and methods of leadimg 

ton of te”acw' '"'’“Sht by the entical reoonstdera 

teenw ve^™t i the next 

at “ “™P““On of these early efforts 

published in 193/ StiUdoscr the Thirty Fourth Yearbook 

observable J” e “rt^dT’Tw “ 

ibustralions arc even Whook (1944) „ 

Enghsh now fjler a dd,'gS"m 

twitten and oral cxorcssior and ™ opportunities for 

cnlicisms and improvement ’of thc'fc'm' 

wntten work. ®bd the content of their 

(«), 'm' 
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In 1923 the foreshadowing of this was substantially a minority 
report m the discussion of Hudelson*s experimentation on the mark- 
mg of English essays By the sixth decade more highly diversified and 
expert techmques m the fostenng of expression through classroom 
projects and activities of many kmds were reflected m the analytic 
and functional structure of objective standardized tests of the type 
outhned below 


PLAN OF A MODERN TEST IN ENGLISH 
A Comprehension (15 minutes) 

Each part of the story below is followed by questions which 
can be answered by one of the words, or sets of words, to the 
right Find these words and draw a Imc under each (The first 
one has been done for you ) 

Ongmality 

xvu What do you think John said when he looked out from 
the top of the cliff? Write one sentence giving the exact words 
he used and also telhng bow he said them 


B Written Expression (5 minutes) 

Word Usage 

Below IS the next part of the story From it some of the words 
have been removed These words have been placed on the right 
along with other words that have nothmg to do with the story 
Find the word in each hue that belongs to the story and draw 
a Ime under it (The first one has been done for you ) 

They towards the stream go, came, goes, went, come 

Now go back to the begiomng of the story and wnte each 
word into its proper place in the story 

Paragraph Structure (10 minutes) 

1. Belowis another part of the story, but in this part the order 
of the sentences has been mixed The sentences are not in the 
nght order Head the sentences and arrange them in your mind 
in the nght order Then copy them carefully and fully in that 
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order below, starting each sentence on a fresh line (T^e first 
one IS begun for you ) 

InterpTttaUon 

2 Wnte one sentence giving your reason for thinking that 
that was the country to which he was going 
Spelling (10 minutes) 

Have you a good memory^ In each of the sentences below 
parts of some of the words have been missed out Think what 
each word should be and ivriie tl in full on the dotted Imeio the 

Tight 

Sentence Structure Coherence 

Below are some sentences The first line of each set has 
been underlined Two of the next five hncs give most nearly 
the meaning of the line underlined Find these two and draw 
a line under each. 

Sentence Structure Punctuation and Word Usage 
The next two sentences are taken from a letter John wrote 
home to his mother They ha>e some mistakes m them. Read 
them carefully Think what the mutakes are and wnte the two 
sentences correctly below 
Vocabidary 

In each sentence below a word has been uoderUned Along- 
side are five words or sets of words One of these gives most 
nearly the meaning of what was underlmed Find this and draw 
a line under iL 

Ijvely discussion still contmues as lo the relative efficacy of the 
marking of essays by what is now called ‘general impression’ m 
contrast to a more analytic approach There have been many 
modem successors to Boyd’s analysis of the qualities of a good essay 
into 

A. Mechanical 

(o) neat and legible script, 

(f>) correct spelling and punctuation, 

(e) grammatical accuracy, 

(d) fluency. 
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skills whose inclusion would detract from the measurement desired 
la other cases -such as the testing of ability to present ideas in 
correct literary form or to perform certain definite operations m 
Anthmctic - objectivity is now secured by limiting the content of 
each Item Pupils may be presented with selected ideas (as in the 
Cotswold Senes), asked to arrange them mentally m the correct order 
and required to copy them with a degree of accuracy dependent 
on their understanding of accepted conventions of punctuation, 
capitalization, and the like They may be invited to find the answer 
to a senes of exercises m Anthmeiic in each of which a distinct 
difficulty IS encountered, or requtfed to solve a set of problems to 
each of which an answer may be given by the wntmg of a limited 
number of words or digits They may be asked (as m certain later 
Moray House tests) to vvnlc in full a senes of words whose identity 
has been indicated by their place m a given sentence and by the print- 
ing of their initial and final letters They may be required to give a 
corrected version of a sentence or a ccdcubtion mto which certain 
mistakes have been inserted (each mistake chosen as one liable to 
occur m the writings of their peers) All such exercises are 'objective’ 
m the sense that they require pnor aoalysu of subject matter, that 
the correctness of their answers has been determined after expenmeat 
with pupils of comparable age and experience, that ibe nature of tbcir 
wording is such that only a rq>ly of a definite sort is acceptable, and 
that therefore subjectivity in their marking has been reduced to the 
point at which the degree of agreement between attentive exammers 
(the 'reliability of marking ) is represented by a correlation coefficient 
of + 0 99 This is significantly lugher than Uie concsponding figures 
given in the case of essays marked either by randomly selected and 
different teams of examiners (Hudelson 1923, FiiUayson 1951) or by 
carefully chosen teams from which inconsistent markers have been 
eliminated (Wiseman 1949, Finlayson 1951, Nisbet 1955) Adequacy 
of sampling and consistency of performance as indicated by test- 
retest, by split half reliability (odd items as against even items) or by 
the use of equivalent forms are also of the order of + 0 95 or + 0 96 
in contrast to the much lower figures obtained when a comparison 
is made of different essays by ihe same candidates [20] 

Changes m the reportmg of results of tests of attainment 
Changes in methods of dcscnbmg the performance of pupils in 
school examinations, like diangcs in the form of tests, followed upon 
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comparisons between the marks ^ven by one teacher or exa min er 
and those given by another It was early recognized that teachers 
differed both in the av stages of the marks they gave and m the range 
of the marks they used, and from this it was a short step to the 
realization that marks reported either in the form of letter grades 
(A, B, C), verbal descnptions (Excellent, Good, Fair), numerical 
assessments with an arbitrary total (out of 20, out of 100, and the 
like) or numerical orders of merit, earned no me anin g beyond the 
coniines of one classroom and permitted no comparisons between 
one class and another or one school and another 

The first step towards standardizatioo of marking was taken by an 
emphasis on the concept of the median or the average and by the 
substitution of phrases such as ‘above average’, ‘average’, and 
‘below average’ for the more indetennmate ‘excellent’, ‘good’, 
‘fair’, and early in the mquiries into the marking of essays the idea 
was mooted that examiners by pnor discussion might come to an 
understanding of what they expected from an average pupil and 
might agree that a specified mark would be given to an average 
performance 

A further development was represented by attention to the nature 
and degree of the deviations from the average, and inquines were 
undertaken into the random vanatioos which occur even between 
exammets who are alike both in average marks and in deviations 
from the average 

The standardizmg of marks was next improved by the proposal 
that marks should be reported in a form which showed the relation 
of each to the average mark in terms of multiples of the standard 
deviation of the set The average for a class or school might then be 
described as 0, and a mark one standard deviation above the average 
could be said to have a standard score of-b 1, while a mark one 
standard deviation below the average would be described as — 1 
These ‘standard scores’ were an improvement on the more ambiguous 
earlier unstandardized form of reporting Their use was open to 
the criticism that they conveyed no information as to the nature of 
the distnbution (widely scattered or narrowly concentrated) 

The next step took the form of the suggestion that such ‘standard 
scores’ should themselves be ‘standardized’ by expressmg them not 
as ± I, 2, 3, etc (multiples of the obtamed standard deviation 
above or below the mean) but in terms of a standard deviation of an 
agreed size - the same for all The exact figure varied in different 
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contexu. and the fuU meaning of a 'standardized score’ can be known 
only if the convention accepted for mean and standard deviation is 
specified The most widely used forms arc the T (ten) scores of 
certain American tests with mean 50 or 100 and standard deviation 
10, and the standardized scores most common in this country with 
mean 100 and standard deviation 15 
For these there is sometimes substituted the calculation of pcrccn 
tile rank for each pupil The word percentile can be understood by 
thinking ofa large group of human beings which has been arranged 
in an order of merit and then divided into one hundred numerically 
equal sets Each such set may then be said to have a ‘percentile’ 
nmk, and a ‘percentile score* of 98 is the average score of the set of 
people bolding the 98th ‘percentile’ rank. The relationship between 
percentiles, standard scores, and standardized scores is shown below 
m Figure HI The pupil who scores 122 in a group the standard 
deviation of whose scores is 16 and the mean of whose scores is 90, 
can thus be described as having a ‘standardized score’ (vAth standard 
deviation 15) of 130, or an approximate ‘percentile’ rank of 98 

2 1$ u jf 9 $ PertentiUr 

•2 -«T 0 * «7 -va Standard Scarei 

70 99 w 110 ISO Standardised Scores 

{ Standard Deviation IS ) 

Figure Ilf Chart shonmg relationship between percentiles, 
standard scores and standardized scores 

This new style of reporting is ‘sUndardized’ in the sense that it 
cames a meaning beyond the coniines of one classroom and permits 
comparison of relative status m attainment on different occasions 
and with different tests 

New type tests of attainment can thus be analytic m content, 
objective in form, and standardized in the procedures through which 
they provide a descnplion of relative success or failure On^ounds 
such as these their use can now largely supersede the use of old type 
tests especially when surveys of attamment have to be made or 
definiuve distincUons have to be drawn between one pupil and 
another Quite similar improvements may be traced m the content of 
tests designed to uncover the exact requirements of each pupU 
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Diagnostic tests 

The detailed content needed for the diagnosis of individual difficulties 
has already been indicated By the 1930s much was, for example, 
known as to the learning of the basic number combinations m 
Anthmetic (0 + 0 to 9 -f 9, 0 — 0 to 18 — 9, 0 x 0 to 9 X 9 and 
0 — I to 81 — 9) Much had also been discovered as to the steps 
mvolved m the leammg of each process, as to the processes in 
denommate numbers (money, weight, liquids, length, time, capacity), 
as to the meamng and the use of fractions, and as to the solvmg of 
problems Researches had been earned out m the attempt to discover 
the chronological age or the mental age at which their learning could 
most profitably be begun, and efforts were being made to apply this 
information to the organizing of individualized instruction in which 
testmg and teaching would go hand m hand 
Survey testing had made a broad covering of this field, rangmg 
from very easy examples to quite difficult ones but not professmg 
to include every known difficulty Diagnostic material had to be so 
constructed that it contained each recognizable step - its general 
contnbutioa being to discover the exact stage reached by each pupil 
and the particular obstacle which was being encountered by each 
The purpose of such tests is not classificatory They are not 
intended to permit objective comparisons between pupils m one 
school and pupils in another Their function is remedial It is a 
temptation to their misuse to publish ‘norms’ mviting discussion of 
relative status, and such norms are on this account rarely provided 
Illustrative of the detailed analysis which is required is the follow- 
ing plan of a diagnostic senes of tests m subtraction 

16 

2 Answers below 20 

24 367 

1 3 Subtraction m one column only 

37 

22 Subtraction in two columns 

95 83 40 65 

70 43 ^ ^ Zero difficulties 
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42 UniU m upper line less than m Imc below 
7 One figure m sublrabcad, 

and so on for twelve other varieties presented in an order of 
increasing difBcully * 

Cross reference to appropnate lessons m text tiooks gives cncour 
agement to each pupil to obtain further practice on the exact portion 
of the work in which difficulty is being experienced, and pupils from 
an early age are eager to participate m such fostenng of their own 
skills {211 


The use of diagnosuc tests 

In consequence of the use of such diagnostic malcnal teachers hate, 
m the last few decades passed beyond their earlier search for correct 
age placement of topics to the study of 'readiness' readiness for 
number concepts readutess to begin addition, readiness to pass from 
elementary arithmetic to more advanced mathematics The concept 
of 'age placement’ earned echoes of the assumption that all children 
of a given chronological or mental age were inevitably ready for the 
same sort of work The concept of readiness* sets teachers free to 
adapt tuition to the exact stage wVuch has m fact been reached The 
opeoiog decades of the century saw the first survey tests the rccogiu 
tion of widespread individual difi’erences and of the overlapping of 
petCacmancc as helwccn ona age group and another The third and 
fourth decades saw the spread of diagnostic testing and remedial 
teaching The fifth and sixth decades were characterized by aware- 
ness of the variability of ^owth, the fluctuations concealed by 
figures representing median scores or average rales of progress and 
educational guidance has come to signify continuous diagnosis and 
scnsitiviQr to the varying educational requirements of boys and gnls 
as they pass from nursery or infant school to College or University t 
In the field of English this diagnostic testing and concern for 
personal readiness has attained less prODuncnce than comparable 
work in Arithmetic but from experiments in English in schools 
attempting individualized instruction there have come workbooks’ 
for use both in leammg to read and m acquinng the finer arts of 


n Arithmetic p 206. London. Cuui 


• Flanmg C M Manual to the £ 

& Company Lid 194$ 
t For detailed examples of tests in varvous fields sec STEP (Sea em al Tests 
of EJucat onal Progress) Pnnceion, Cooperative Test Divis on 1957 
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English Composition A senes such as Steel’s Introduction to the 
King's Eng/ish - developed m years of close association with the 
Scottish Council for Research m Education - while it does not 
profess to incorporate diagnostic tests, is planned on diagnostic hues 
and provides for progressive practice m the difficulties of which 
teachers become aware m their attempts to help pupils both to under 
stand other people and to be understood by them [22] His table of 
contents is informative How words are used (Difficulties of Vocabu 
lary and English usage ) How sentences are built How sentences are 
jomcd (Sentence Bmldmg Paragraph Building The Difficulties of 
Coherent Expression ) Fmding the Best Words (Fitness Difficulties 
of Appropriate Expression*) Ways of Saying the Same Thing 
(Flexibihty Difficulties of Readmess or Fluency ) What it Means 
(Exercises m Comprehension ) How to Describe a Story How to do 
It How It Works How to Write a Letter Dialogue (Exercise m 
Composition ) 

Recent American studies on reading at the College level cany 
comparable analyses to older age levels and offer expanding honzons 
both to the diagnosis of the difficulties of older age groups and to the 
fostering of higher levels of mterest and appreciation [23] 
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XII 


THE TESTING OF 
INTELLIGENCE 


Like STANDARDIZED AND objcciivemcasures of attainment, modem 
tests of mtelligence were developed out of traditional procedures by 
psychologists familiar with the psycho-physical experiments of the 
nineteenth century and interested in the discovery of ways of giving 
consistent and unprejudiced descriptions of the ability of pupils who 
came from a wide vanety of homes 

A good head 
A fine forehead 
A dull face 
Bright eyesl 
Sensitive to touch 
As quick as a needle 
An accurate worker 
A good memory 
A Wide vocabulaiy 
Ability to classify 
Can see relationships 
Good at drawing coaciusioos 

From external appearance and the shape of the head (Gall) to the 
expression of the face CLavatci),andthcaoe to the powers of the body 
in speed and competence (Ij Such was, in bnef, the course up 
to the days when Bmct in Pans, Burt in England, and Dearborn and 
Terman in the United States foUowed the lead given by Gallon and 
directed attention more specifically to the sigmlicance of the powers 
of the mind [2] This was next followed by the claborauon of their 
proposals mto individual tests of a vanety of types and into group 
tests containing words, numbers, pictures or diagrams [3] 
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Significance of the ability to observe one’s own mental processes, to 
discover essential relations, and to mate further inferences therefrom 
In addvUon, m view of the tendency to positive correlations between 
success m different types of mlellcctual activity, he postulated a 
hypothetical general factor underlying all cogmlive performances of 
any kind Knight added that ‘the man of high intelligence is one who, 
faced with a problem, can seize upon the significant aspects of the 
objects or ideas before him, and can bong to mind other ideas that 
arc relevant’ In Piaget’s view, intelligence is the most hi^y de- 
veloped form of mental adaptation - the word intclligenoe bemg a 
gencncterm to indicate the superior forms of orgamzationoreqmhb- 
num of cognitive struciunogs to which all others lend [6] To Heim 
It is important to note that inteUigeot behaviour may admit of 
differences in kind as well as in dc^ec - intelligent activity consistmg 
in grasping the essentials in a given situation and responding appro- 
pnafcly to them, while Vernon would agree that intelligence is a very 
fluid collection of overlapping abihties comprising the whole of 
mental life 17] 

Some of these definitions lay emphasis on biological aspects of 
mental functioning othen on competence in a variety of fields, and 
others again on the influence of environment and on adaptation to 
cultural or social and emotional pressures Some stress what have 
been called the ‘nominal’ eiemeots m the attempt to define [8] 
(a)Thc> maybnnglogetbcrmconveDientfonna consensus of opuuon 
from a reference group whose character is more or less openly 
admitted (the ’leucal dcfimtion’ or definition in terms of common 
(h) They may on the other hand be ‘siipulativc’ in the sense 
that they express an opvruon pccuhar to the writer in terms of a 
special theory or stipulation- Others are more ‘real —formulated 
from an empirical or operational point of view What do inlcUigcnt 
people do? Wliat are the difTcrences m reaction between the more and 
the less intelligent as these are cwmplified m a variety of situations’ 
Such discrqiancics m approach go far to account for the differences 
in wording which lend compleaity to discussion of the topic Diver- 
gencies in terminology are also understandable if it is noted that, m 
this field M in the study of motivation, learning, and perception, 
th^ ^ been a gradual movement towards awareness of the inter- 
relatedness of human functioning Gallon in the 1870s was quite 
rcprescniauve of his time when be embarked upon an inquiry into 
human faculties Subsequent research has discredited the notion 
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that there are separable entities such as attention memory, judge 
ment or mteUigence and many p^chologists now beheve that Bmct s 
concern with good sense in a variety of fields gives a more adequate 
account of the nature of mteDigent behaviour than defimtions which 
assume that it has an essence pecuhar to itself and distinct from 
other aspects of mental activity 19] Associated with this is the disap- 
pearance of a sharp differentiation betiveen tests of mtelhgence as 
mdicative of what is mnate and tests of attainment as measures of 
what has been acquired It is now admitted that both are directed to 
the appraisal of what human beings are able to do the former from 
a more general pomt of view and the latter m the more specific sense 
of the conquest of samples of those subject fields m which tuition is 
commonly offered m schools 

Capacity or abSity 

Reminiscent of the older viewpoint is the fact that the word intelh 
gence itself is stUl used by some wnters mdiscrurunantly m the two 
senses of (a) mhented or innate capacity and (fc) actual or present 
abfijty The distinction between capacity and ability was clearly 
drawn by Dawson in a discussion of the use of tests m vocational 
guidance m the early 1930s flOj It was elaborated in the late 1930s 
by Prescott [1 1] It was appUed m the field of secondary school selec 
tion about a decade later[I2} and given fresh formulation by Hcbb 
in his re-emphasis on the physiological basis of behaving [13] To 
these discussions further point was added by Vernon m the 1950s 
through his supplementing of Hebb’s categones of Intelligence A 
(an innate potential conceived of as a good brain and a good neural 
metabolism) and Intelhgence B (the continuous functioning of a 
bram m response to environmental stimulation) by a third category 
Intelligence C - that samplmg of Intelligence B which is all that can 
be attempted m any one test of mtelhgence on any one occasion of 
testing [14] Hebb s formulation was significant m that it brought 
together the physiological implications ofThomdike s mterpretation 
and the more phenomenological approach which was adumbrated by 
Bartlett s work on perception and later supported by Bruner, Post 
man and others Vernon's annotation cames with it the reminder 
that the tests devised for the measunng of mtelhgence are constructed 
on empirical lines and that they have, m fact always sampled 
abilities rather than measured potentialities 
Confusion between the two uses of the word underlies many 
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currtnl arguments as to constancy or inconstancy of mfelligence 
quoUenls It seems justifiable to suppose that words such as capa- 
bility, capacity or potentiality can suitably be applied to those cle 
roents of onginal endowment or physiological quality which form the 
basis of individual differentiation It seems also justifiable to consider 
that these are constant and unmodifiable by personal or social 
action Intelligence as capacity in this sense is, however, a hypo- 
thetical construct - convement for the purposes of discussion but not 
separable from the present abilities through whose sampling its 
existence may be inferred The contrast may be expressed in the 
fashion shown below 


TABLC VI 


Capacity 

AWiry 

Nativev.it 

Effective intelligence 

Potentialiiy 

Peribimance 

That of which the organism 

That which the organism is 

IS capable 

able to do 

A hypothetical construct 

An observable r«ction 

Unmodifiable 

Modifiable by experience 

Constant 

Variable 

Incapable of cneasuremcQt 

1 Susceptible of appraisal 


From 3 theoretical point of view both arc components of any 
mlelligenl bebawour; and, tit paraphrase ofHebb’s phrases, it may 
be remarked that the prime determinants of intellectual growth are 
a completely necessary innate potential and the opportunity to 
establish Its usefulness m a completely necessary stimulating ensaron 
rnent This u, however, merely to say again m another fashion that 
there IS both an inner and an cuter, and that human behaving is the 
manifesuiioa of a ceruin son of organic endowment as it has func- 
tioned in the past and functions m the present in response to certain 
experiences - pte natal and post natal With increasing recognition 
of the complexity of th» functioning jt has become less surprising 
that rcUiive status as expressed in an mlclhgencc quotient (hke that 
expressed in an educational quotient) shows some degree of vana- 
bibty fiom time to time It has also become more possible to agree 
that the ideal nielhgcnce test « ncuher independent of environmental 
mCuences nor a ‘pure’ estimate of capability m lU most ceneral form 
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Contnbutory to this change m viewpoint was the transition, 
descnbed in Chapter Vn above, from cross sectional researches 
(mvolvmg the re testing of discrete groups) to long term studies based 
on the following up of the responses of the same pupils to the same 
tests over a number of years Conducive also to its formulation was 
the careful statistical analysis of results obtained from the use of 
intelhgence tests over the same decades [15] 

Statistical analysis 

Notable m this connexion are the names of Pearson, Spearman, Burt, 
Thomson, Kelley, Thurstone Fisher The detail of the procedures 
they used is a matter of greaterconcera to professional psychometnsts 
than to teachers * It is, however, relevant to note that through the 
calculation of correlations it became possible to consider degrees of 
correspondence between test results obtained on different occasions 
or from different tests By the use of regression equations and their 
derivatives, research workers then became able to separate out the 
contribution of different elements m a complex battery, and, through 
the analysis of resemblances and differences in the inter*correlations 
of results from a variety of tests, they devised ways of classifying 
responses to different sorts of material and of descnbing the com* 
ponents (factors) m the pattern discernible They can now also 
estimate the degree of sig^cance of the differences obtained, and 
they can, by analysis of variance and co variance, advance beyond 
the somewhat rough comparisons of factonal techniques to the 
disentangling of the effect of vanous elements m a complex situation 
like that mvolvmg different markers, different types of test matenal, 
and different candidates [16] 

The theory of these developing procedures belongs properly to 
the advanced study of Mathematics - enriched by the application of 
statistical models denved from physics,faorticuIture, and eugemes [17] 
Their contnbution to the improvement of tests of intelhgence has 
been m their demonstration of the complexity of intellectual func- 
tioning, and their findings have led to greater caution m the inter- 
pretation of results obtained through testmg At an early stage 
Burt estimated the contnbution made by education to the scores 

* A survey of methods and an mterpretation of results is given in Vernon 
P E 77ie Measurement of Abilities Lmdon University of London Press Ltd 
1940andl956 Vemon,P ^,77ieSiruetureofJtumanAbi!ity London. University 
of London Press Ltd 1950 Their relevance to secondary education is discussed 
in Fleming, C. M Adolescence London. Rondedge A Kegan Paul Ltd 194S 
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obtained m inteUigence tests [18] Molti variate analysis now lUus 
trates the complex pattern of relationships between earlier and later 
testing or between initial testing and performance in a related activity 
some years later and ihrou^ study of the contnbution made by 
different combinations of initial and final tcstmg the artistry of 
those who undertake vocational or educational guidance is now 
supported by the subtleties of differential testing of present abilities 
and interests [19] 


The use of intelligence tests 

Teachers like vocational counsellors use such tests with the know 
ledge that through their saroplingof intelligent behaviour in a variety 
of settings they supply inforniation which can be set against more 
specialized performance m skills which have dehberately been taught 
They serve as a general estimate to counterbalance possible irregu 
hniies of attendance or exposure to different methods of leaching 
and on occasions when special advice has to be given (m situations 
such as allocation to courses of a more advanced kind at the transi 


1 lon from one school to another or at the stage of passing from school 
to employment) it has been shown that they make a significant 
contnbution (20] 

Group tests of intelligence like group tests of attainment are the 
transference to pencil and paper of questions and answers not unlike 
those nhich can be used in oral questioning or interviewing Like 
individual tests they arc esscntuiUy structured interviews m which 


both content and procedure arc by intention the same for all It is 
therefore essential that teachers when administering such tests should 
follow exactly the instructions supplied as to words to be used and 
timing to be given in each lest The suitability of both method and 
time have been dclenmncd by pnor testing and the intention is that 
each candidate should be occup cd for a known number of minutes on 
activities of a selected Vmd Any departure from this renders the test 
inval d for purposes of comparison 
The material used js in the form of pictures diagrams words 
numbers or three-dimensional obj-cts and the activities invited arc 
m line uith the f ndings of three decades of research into the inter 
relationships of human abilities and the processes mvoUed in rcla 
tionaj and functional thinking [21] 
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PLAN OP A MODERN TEST OF MENTAL ABILITY* 

A Classification (5 minutes) 

In each of the following rows of numbers there is one which 
IS most unlike the others Find this number and draw a line 
Under it 

3 5 8 11 17 

Now find the word in each row which is most unlike the 
others m the same row, and draw a line under it (The first one 
has been done for you ) 

stool table chair fork desk 

B Ordering (5 minutes) 

Each of the sets of words or numbers below can be arranged 
in order Think of each set arranged in order and draw a hne 
Under the word which then comes in the middle (The first one 
has been done for you ) 

foot mile inch furlong yard 

C Recognition of relationships (5 minutes) 

In each of the rows below» each sentence can be completed 
by one of the words or numbers shown on the right Find this 
word or number and draw a line under it (The first one has 
been done for you ) 

(o) Hen IS to chicken as dog is to calf kitten mutton 
puppy dog 

In each of the next rows, the sentence on the left can be 
completed by two of the words on the right Fmd these two 
words and draw a hne under them both (The first one has 
been done for you ) 

(n) Wool IS to sheep as is to cloth fur blanket 
comb rabbit 

D Reconstruction of relationships (5 minutes) 

In each of the lines of numbers or letters below there are 
two blank spaces showing where some numbers or letters arc 

• Examples are again chosen from the Coiswold Senes of Tests. Glasgow 
Robert Gibson & Sons 
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missing Fill m the spaces with the numbers or letters which 

you think should be there 

Are you a careful worker? In each of the lines below som 
letters or numbers have been missed out An asterisk (*) has 
been put in place of each letter or number which is tmssing 
Read each hne carefully -nunk what the missing part should 
have been and write it after the asterisks 

(а) l 2 3 4 5 * 

(б) author book poet 
(e)palc pail tale •••• 

E Reasoning and the /o/Zoning of directions (10 mmutes) 

There are two months whose names begin with the first letter 
of the alphabet ^Vhat is the third letter of the shorter of these 
two names'' 

Mrs CJray, Mr South, and Mrs Wnghl had lunch on the 
trauL 

Mr Smith and Mrs Gray took coffee after thevr lunch. 

Mrs Wnght and Mr Smith chose fish instead of chicken 
Mrs Gray and Mrs Wnght chose cheese and biscuits and 
Mr Smith had tee cream. 

Who had ice cream as well as coffee'' 

Who bad fish but not cheese and biscuits’' 

Who bad chicken and cheese and biscuits? 

Criticism of tests of iatelligence 

Cnticism of tests of intelltgence, like discussion of its definition, is 
most usefully considered m the bght both of what is known as to 
mental functioning and m terms of the intentions of those who are 
essaying through them the impartial sampling of mental ahihty 
It has been suggested Umt group tests lay an undesirable emphasis 
upon speed It may be noted, however, that most pubhshed tests 
deliberately contain more questions than candidates are expected 
to answer. One reason for this is quite simply the endeavour to keep 
ah examinees ‘working steadily* jo a specified fashion for a given 
tune Another is that, while there ate admitted differences in rates of 
working (a speed ‘factor’ m lest results), there is a positive relation- 
ship between power and speed Where answers are known they can 
be recorded quite swiftly; and modem tests, m places where they 
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invite mere underlinmg of one of five responses, are so planned that 
guessmg by itself does not brmg a high reivard 

It has been protested that mtelbgence tests contain quesbons to 
which distmgmshed adults do not know the answer In co mm ent on 
this, It may be said that every item m a reputable test has been tested 
on subjects of the age of those for whom the test is intended Both 
the past experience and the present altitude (the ‘hypotheses’ and the 
‘expectancies’) of eleven year-old candidates may, however, be so 
different from those of an adult who approaches a test m a spmt of 
cautious scepticism as to account for any unexpected difficulbes 
which the latter may meet 

It has further been complamed that intelhgence tests give an undue 
advantage to children from prosperous homes [22] This is a survival 
from earher discussions of the contnbution of inhentance m contrast 
to environment, and much of it is based on Amencan reports on 
social groups whose differences may be greater than those in the more 
stable commumUes of Western Europe The formulation of the 
cnbcism has, however, served to make more clear the whole trend 
of modem emphases (both in child psychology and m the theory 
of perception) on the complexity and the cumulative character of 
human funcbomng [23] Earlier learning, attitudes, sets, and expect- 
ancies are now known to detennme the character of what is per- 
ceived, and they affect responses in situations mviting ‘mtelligcnt 
behaviour’ as well as in situations which ask for ‘decision’ or for 
‘recoUecbon of learmng' It is an advantage for a rat, a chimpanzee 
or a child to have expenenced stimulating and encouraging treatment 
in early youth [24] Children, like ammals, leam to learn, [25] and 
their learmng is contributory to the general mental abihty which 
is sampled by tests of intelligence 

It IS to be noted, however, that (be findings of standardized tests 
have been contributory also to the recognition that the overlappmg 
between the abihty of children from one socio-economic level to 
another is more defirutcly established than the significance of the 
difference betw een one level and the next Through the use of intelli- 
gence tests in secondary school seIccUon opporturuties arc known to 
have been given to children who suffered some handicap in the nature 
oftheir schooling, and it IS now acknowledged that while relatively 
more ‘mtelhgent’ children come from the most prosperous homes the 
largest absolute number of intelligent children is to be found at the 
lower (though not the lowest) soao<conomic levels [26] 
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On some such lines as these leachcn. as technicians, can now reply 
to the cnticisms of parents or employers who challenge their use of 
tests of intelhgence The appraisal of rntelligcnce through tests of 
mental ability remains one of the best means available to expert 
teachers m their study of the development of their pupils It is, 
however, not an instrument to be used alone No standardized score 
in ‘attainment’ or in ‘mtelligence’ can tell the whole story In the light 
of contemporary awareness of the indivisibility of human function- 
ing, account must also be taken of those relationships and altnbutes 
which are, m traditional parlance, described as personality, character 
01 temperament 
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XIII 


THE ASSESSMENT OF 
PERSONALITY AND THE 
KEEPING OF RECORDS 


In the study of personahty certain of the same issues are 
involved as in the appraisal of intelligence or the estimation of 
attainment, and the same variety of types of defimtion may be 
noted For this reason one may again discriminate among three uses 
of the word Personabty A (an innate potential conceived of as a 
certain glandular balance and philological rhythm) Personality B 
(the functioning of that endowment m response to external stimula- 
tion), and Personality C (that sampling of Personality B which is 
attempted by assessment m any fashion on any occasion) Of these. 
Personality A is a hypothetical construct whose exact contribution 
(like that of Intelligence A m Hebb’s formulation) cannot be dis 
cemed apart from its subsuming in Personality B, and many of the 
perplexities induced by conflicting interpretations are agam attribut- 
able to inconsistency m the use of the three connotations 

Defimtion of personality 

The word personahty can be distinguished from other words such as 
character, disposition, temperament, and intelligence, which are also 
apphcable to human bemgs as they function When speaking of 
character, attention is turned to assessment m terms of moral 
judgement Estimation of actions is made m the light of accepted 
values - their rightness or wrongness - and the strength or the weak- 
ness of the individual in conforming to or disregarding such values 
The word ‘disposition’ is used with reference to emotional tendencies 
of a sort thought to be permanent in a more htcral sense than that in 
which the permanence of character is conceiwd and sweetness or 
sourness, kindliness or hardness arc thought of as dispositional 
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attnbutes More of a physiological ongin is atlnbuted to ‘tempera- 
ment’ Its connotation is still ImVtd vnlh that of the bodily humours 
conceived of as its source m early G«cce and Us cbaraclcnstic 
qualities are lethargy or melancholy, passionateness or liveliness 
In contrast, the word ‘personality’ is somewhat more comprehen- 
sive than any of these Some reference to Personality A is, for 
example, implicit m Allport’s description of personality as the 
dynamic organization withm the individual of those psycho- 
physical systems that determine hts umque adjustment, and among 
many pregnant suggestions perhaps the roost sigmficant js Allport’s 
reminder of the core of contmmiy behind the ‘persona’ or ‘informa- 
tive mask’ which each human being presents to the world Something 
of revelation and concealment » cbatactenstic always of those 
lesponses to which the word personality is suitably applied [I J 
Fuller recognition of the social implications of personality is made 
by saying that Personality B (that which is open lo observation) is a 
pattern of bodily and mental reactions exlubited by a person in 
response to a socul situation This admits the complexities of what 
vs again an inner and an outer, and it permits the inclusion of all 
personal qualities and social relationships as inalienable aspects of 
a whole It carries with it the impbcation of membership of a group, 
but it also subsumes all that is discernible of disposition, character, 
temperatnent, and intelligence as these are seen lo function by some 
other individual 

The stady of personality 

Most of the methods used for the assessment of personality carry 
■wvthm them an admission of this social entan^ement 12] Their 
histoncal development may be summaned by saying that there was 
a progression from the interpretation of external appearance and 
physical characteristics, through ratings by friends and acquaintances 
to a study of expressive movcinenis like writing and drawing, and an 
aiulysis of the inferences which could be made from the ‘projection’ 
of personal differences mto the mterpeetaUon of pictures, vnk-blots, 
and indeterminate tracing, or the directions taken by penonal 
choices in activities, speech patterns, and the like All these have to do 
with the observation of ‘behaviour', and supplementaiy to them 
always is the mquiry mto the nature of another’s ‘expenence' 131 
This can uke various forms It may be attempted in an oral inter- 
view-planned or informal (‘structured* or ‘unstructured’), or 
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questions may be asked m pencil and paper tests whose mtentions 
are disguised with greater or lesser deliberateness [4] 

Typical of undisguised and unstnwtured mterviews are those m 
which a reply is made to a request for advice These range m length 
from psycho analytic sessions extending over many months to the 
bnef appraisal of a stranger who may ask the way In written form 
they are represented by autobiographical studies Wnte an essay on 
‘My EarUest Memory’ [5] 

More obviously patterned are the interviews designed to discover 
attitude on a specihc issue [6] or the tests of interests, attitude or 
values m the style set by Thurstone and his successors [7] These may 
mvite merely agreement or disagreement 
Put a tick opposite each statement with which you agree 

'No one would work with his bram if he could earn as good a 
living by usmg his hands,* etc 

They may ask a rating m terms of a five pomt scale 

With which of the foUowmg statements do you agree? Give four 
votes to those with which you agree most strongly and 0 to those 
with which you do not agree at all, etc 

‘The boys and girls who can stay on at school are lucl^ * 

Give four votes to the statements which are most like what you 
would have said, etc etc 

‘Tom said he played games because his friends did it 
Mary said she did it because she liked doing so,’ etc 
Information may be sought by asking details of activities during a 
specified penod - a week-end, a fortnight, a month These questions 
agam may be uncontrolled (What did you do?) or controlled (Which 
did you do?) 

designed a toy went skating went to a library 
read a book on sport read a love story read a 
book on art • 

Comparable to these are tests m which drawings or pictures are 
olTcrcd as a stimulus to interest in the questions asked A modem 
vanant is a film strip produced by Rudd with photographs of two 
• These examples are from Fleming C. M , PJV I A Study of Prefereoccs - 
as unpublished test of the interests of adolescmt boys and gub 
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seen or heard, especially in situations in which the stimulating 
circumstance is of a somewhat unstructured or vague type (see 
Chapter VI above) Illustrative of this are Rorschach’s senes of 
ink blots, and Murray’s set of pictures designed to invite reaction to 
a theme - m the Hiematic Apperception Test CT A T ) standardized 
for adults or the C A T senes presented as a Children’s Apperceptive 
Test (CAT) Similar to these are the games with dolls (Doll play), 
the making of a ‘ttorld’ with blocks or toys (Lowenfeld’s Mosaics 
Test and World Test), the planmog of an impromptu play - psycho- 
drama or sociodrama - or the filling m of the balloons m a cartoon 
Look at this (picture) and teU me aU about it ’ ‘What is the ‘world’ 
you have madcr ‘What scene are you aclrngf’’ ‘How do you think 
he would feeir ‘Some people arc angry Who are thcyT Questions of 
this ty^ present situations of an open-ended sort, and provide 
mat^l from which ratings ofa vanelyofattnbutes can be made [12] 
Also disguised but more clearly structured are the more impersonal 

S: ‘•'foriMt.on developed by Peel and Umberl 

niccMS [13] Ofsimilat mleolion are Ihe attempu to secure controlled 
conditions on which to base v ^ conirouea 

comnlete a mrtimit.,. ® ^°8«a«ts by giving an invitation to 
a leaderless E^aun(^«^ ° ® *P^ci£ed role or to partake m 

decades Man, such dev, ees 

assessment of men and women whirl. ‘ >urgc-scale 

made by psycholopsts in World War n’’ o’" ““‘ribution 
the analyS; of mtS^ce tStZfc ,'h’"n “ •“ 

metnc techmeuns w^apphed^S] ’ psycho- 

Use of results of assessment 

Mention has already been made of ihe fact Hiat ♦». 
of mteihgence the earliest reaction of Iho ^ 
mteipretation was to the effect that the ah T, '"'"J’ 

property or inahenablealtnbutesrfii. Sr *''' 

relative intelleetual status was IheSSe "'“‘‘J’-'*”'* 

able constancy- a mismterprclalion , ^aved to have considcr- 

fon ofa long term for a'X^olSl'a" 
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A Similar exaggeration of the fixity, independence, and personal 
attachment of attnbutes may be discerned m many earlier discussions 
of the results of the study of personahty The first school assessments 
of personality were, for example, used as contnbutory to the thesis 
that there are distmct types of children for whom different lands of 
educational treatment are required A corrective to this came not so 
much through long term studies of the personal development of boys 
and girls as from an increase m discernment on the part of social 
psychologists and from a fuller recognition that trait differences 
withm individuals are greater and more vaned than had been sus- 
pected [16] Human bemgs who, on first impression, seem to be at 
similar positions on a personality dimension such as sociabihty or 
dependability may prove, on closer acquaintance, to be very different 
m respect of caution, persistence, submissiveness or cheerfulness 
Human beings are also appraised m different fashions by different 
judges, and they respond in different fashions to differing sorts of 
treatment Not only do the personal ratings given to pupfis by 
teachers m different subject fields show conelations ranging from 
^ 0 15 to -f- 0 8, but assessments on single traits such as confidence 
show httle consistency from one teacher of the same subject to 
another, and even larger discrepancies appear between teachers’ 
ratings and the assessments given by pupils to one another [17] (see 
Chapter III above) 

Similar inconsistencies are found in the interpretations given to 
protocols obtained from reactions to Rorschach ink blots, TAT 
pictures, essays, and the hke, and expeneoced chmcians, psycholo- 
gists and psychiatrists do not agree with one another on general 
assessments based on structured or on unstructured interviews [18] 
With regret, therefore, it has to be admitted that little progress 
has been made in surmountmg the difficulties presented by the 
assessment of human ‘personahty’ [19] ‘Personality’ is itself always 
a reaction to a social situation, and its ‘perceiving’ by another is so 
emotionally and intellectually involved that any personal rating is as 
much a ‘perceptual activity’ or a ‘mode of regard’ on the part of the 
rater as it is indicative of a ‘quahty* of the person who is subjected 
to the rating [20] 

Teachers’ estimates andselectiTelntenien's 

On this account, extreme caution has now to be exercised in respect 
of the suggestion that the results of an interview or the estimates of 
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pupils reacting in differing fashions in situations designed to illustrate 
CO operation, interest in school work, determination, sociability, and 
the like [8] In this, while the photograph is being shown, a standard 
commentary is read and two questions are asked to which the pupils 
are to reply by wnting always, vciy often, sometimes, rarely, or 
never 


Picture 50 Co-opcrahon 

Wtalst the netbaU teams were getting ready, Pamela and Mavis were 
taking tarns at seeing how many times they could bounce the ball 
and catch it Now the teams are ready; but Pamela stiU continues 
“U* «> Itibng her to bnng the ball 

so that they can all get on with the game 

^ ‘*“‘"5 before you join in 

tnth the othra, as Pamela does, even if it means that they 
have to watt for you? ■’ 

* the'vCnt'f' '"''P °'bers to do what 

they want to, even if it means givmg np what you want to do? 

Picture 51. Soaabflity 

prefers to re^ n '"bn but Billy 

>~w., . 

Guess Who? lccluuqu^'’L™tacr£S''f'^ ^ adaptation of the 
others) pupds are asked to rale ihemsel ‘overling the names of 
scale [91 Below are some oTta 

“ """ ‘o 'vork smootuy wiTh 
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DOROTHY Very seldom offers help, does not accept group decisions 
and, if not allowed to lead, follows with indifference, often 
comes mto conflict when workmg with others, but if encour- 
aged in a friendly manner, can be made to work with others, 
etc etc 

Of like directness are the tests m which an invitation is given to 
sort statements mto piles rangmg from Most true about myself’ to 
‘least true about myselT (as I am, as other people think I am, as I 
would hke to be) [10] In Staines* application of this to education the 
list mcluded good at school work, able to speak well, clumsy or 
awkward, better at than at any other subject, top of the class, 
popular, like to share thmgs with other people, make lots of mistakes, 
like to ste fan play, like reading, want a better job than other people 
get, finish whatever I start With this may be compared the more 
formal method of scormg adapted by Dang m her study of co- 
operation[lI] m which she invited teachers to record for each 
colleague an mdex number ranging from + 100 to — 100 on a 
nine pomt scale with descriptive k^rs such as 1 am wiUmg to make 
a yery great sacrifice for the sake of * ’I don’t mind makmg a 
small sacrifice tot * I am willmg to make a conrider- 

able sacrifice to avoid working with or get away from ‘ ’ I am 

willmg to a make a yery great sacrifice to avoid working with or get 
away from ‘ ’ 

The helpfulness of this coOeague is the chief reason for my happi- 
ness, m workmg for the school This coUeague sometimes increases 
my happiness, m workmg for the school This colleague has no 
effect whatsoever on my happiness, m workmg for the school This 
colleague makes it impossible for me to work happOy for the school 

AH such questions as to opimons, values, expenence, and attitudes 
are dependent both on the degree of self awareness and on the 
abihty to differentiate which charactenze the children or adults who 
are being mterviewed They are related also to their willingness to 
answer with honesty and franlaicss, and this m turn is a function of 
ftieir relationship to and their judgement of the interviewer 

In contrast, all disguised inquiries tend to take a somewhat more 
artificial form Prominent among ibem are the studies of perceptual 
responses to which reference has already been made These ‘pro- 
jective techniques’ are based on the bchef that perception is affected 
by past experiences and personal motivation ‘projected into what is 
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seen or heard, especiaEy m situations m which the stimulating 
circumstance xs of a somewhat unstructured or vague type (see 
Chapter VI above) Illustrative of this are Rorschach’s series of 
ink-bloU, and Murray’s set of pictures designed to invite reaction to 
a theme - in the Thematic Apperception Test fT A T ) standardized 
for adults or the C A T senes presented as a Children’s Apperceptive 
Test (CAT) Sunilat to these ate the games with dolls (Doll-play), 
the mahmg of a ‘world’ with blocks or toys (Lowcnfeld’s Mosaics 
Test and World Test), the planning of an impromptu play - psycho- 
drama or sociodrama — or the filling in of the baUoons in a cartoon 
‘Look at this (picture) and tell me all about it ’ ’What is the ‘world’ 
you have made'l' ‘What scene are you actrn^’ ‘How do you think 
he would feelT 'Some people arc angry Who arc they?' Questions of 
this type present situations of an open-ended sort, and provide 
matenal from which ratings of a vanety of attnbules can be made 112) 
Also disguised but more clearly structured are the more impersonal 
ways of testing interests and attitudes Notable among these are the 
tests of mterest through information developed by Peel and Lambert 
for example m mqumes mto tlw relevance of interests to scholastic 
success (131 Of similar intention ace (he attempts to secure controlled 
conditions on which to base judgements by giving an mvitation to 
complete a particular scene, to play a specified role or to partake m 
a leaderless group discussion as to a specified task or on a presenbed 
topic (14) 

From all these approaches, undisguised or disguised, structured 
or unstructured, much material has been collected in the Ust few 
decades Many such devices were put to severe test in the large-scale 
assessment of men and women which was part of the contnbution 
made by psychologists in World War H, and to their analysis as to 
the analysis of intelligence lest results, the highest skills of psycho- 
metric technicians were applied (15J 

Use of results of assessment 

Mention has already been made of the fact that m the case of te^ 
of intelligence the eaibcsl reaction of those who attempted their 
interpretation was to the effect tfmt the abilities discerned were the 
property or inalienable attributes of the individuals under study, and 
relative mtcUectual status was therefore believed to have consider- 
able constanty - a misinterpretation later corrected by the substitu- 
tion of a long term for a cross sectional approach 
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A Similar exaggeration of the fixity, independence, and personal 
attachment of attnbutes may be discerned m many earlier discussions 
of the results of the study of personahty The first school assessments 
of personahty were, for example, used as contnbutory to the thesis 
that there are distmct types of children for whom different kinds of 
educational treatment are required A corrective to this came not so 
much through long term studies of the personal development of boys 
and girls as from an mcrease in discernment on the part of social 
psychologists and from a fuller recognition that trait differences 
within individuals are greater and more vaned than had been sus- 
pected [16] Human beings who, on fiist impression, seem to be at 
similar positions on a personahty dimension such as sociabihty or 
dependabibty may prove, on closer acquaintance, to be very different 
in respect of caution, persistence, submissiveness or cheerfulness 
Human beings are also appraised m different fashions by different 
judges, and they respond in different fashions to diffenng sorts of 
treatment Not only do the personal ratings given to pupils by 
teachers in different subject fields show correlations ranging from 
— 0 15 to + 0 8, but assessments on single trails such as confidence 
show little consistency from one teacher of the same subject to 
another, and even larger discrepancies appear between teachers’ 
ratings and the assessments given by pupils to one another H?] (see 
Chapter III above) 

Similar inconsistencies are found in the interpretations given to 
protocols obtained from reactions to Rorschach ink-blots, TAT 
pictures, essays, and the hke, and experienced chmcians, psycholo- 
gists and psychiatrists do not agree with one another on general 
assessments based on structured or on unstructured interviews [18] 
With regret, therefore, it has to be admitted that little progress 
has been made in surmounting the difficulties presented by the 
assessment of human ‘personahty* tl9J ‘Personality’ is itself always 
a reaction to a social situation, and its ‘perceiving’ by another is so 
emotionally and intellectually involved that any personal rating is as 
much a ‘perceptual activity’ or a ‘mode of regard’ on the part of the 
rater as it is indicative of a ‘quaUty* of the person who is subjected 
to the rating [20] 

Teachers' estimates and selcctirc faitcnlews 

On this account, extreme caution has now to be exercised in respect 
of the suggestion that the results of an interview or the estimates of 
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tcachcTS should be uwd os deciding factors in determining the 
educational future of a child In siiuaiions in which segregation into 
specialized schools and a limited number of \'3canci'*s force the 
making of a definite allocation lo one course of studies or another, 
there is reason to bclic%e that the least unreliable method of selection 
IS one which permits pupils lo 'speak for themsclm’ through their 
performance in a well balanced variety of tests m gcreral mental 
ability and in subjects such as Arithmetic and Dighsh which arc 
rcpresentatiic of their response to the educational stimulation they 
ha\-e so far rcceiied and therefore indMatnc of their present general 
level of interest and industnousness pij 
Various proposals have been made as to procedures by which 
corrections through scaling slandardiitd lest results can be applied 
to tcathcTs’ estimates to meet the known facts that teachers* stand* 
atds vary from school to school, that their ‘marks’ cannot be inter* 
preted beyond their ovra classrooms, and that ihcir opinions arc 
inevitably subject to misconceptions of a variety of kinds [22J No 
one of these devices can. however, meet the major cnitetsm that the 
ranking wuhin a school (to the estent that n depends on personal 
estimates) is subject to the bias known to charaelerux all personality 
assessments The rank*ordcr given by Miss X would not have been 
that of Mr Y and neither might have been agreed to by Mrs Z. The 
personal haloes consequent on perceptual hypotheses may operate m 
favour of one pupil and opmst another An aw-artness of their signifi- 
cajvce js characlenstic of much mfoimtd educational thinking today 

The keeping of records 

In partial reaction to this difliculfy there has come an alternative 
suggestion - that for each pupil there should be kepi a cumulative 
record* of the independent judgements of different teachers over a 
number of yean This commonly includes an invitation to make 
personal ratings as to persistence, concentration or response tti class 
It may invite comments on special interests and noticeable dis- 
abilities whichrequireconsideration Itmayaska record of regulanty 
of attendance or the occurrence of lU health In addition to all this, 
the details of standardized test scores obtained at difTcrent penods 
commonly provide a valuable corrective to the subiectivitv of much 
of the rest ^ •' 


* For fulltr ducussion see- Flemuf C 
Univenity of London Press 1945 and I954 
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The keeping of such records carries with it a great reward m the 
evidence it marshals as to the serial development of each pupil as 
well as m the stimulus it gives to the teacher’s more discemmg 
observation of each child [23] Teachers who are wise m their 
collection of anecdotal records from day to day are led both to 
unexpected discoveries of the mterest and the umqueness of their 
pupils and to the dehghts of novel experimentation mto means by 
which the deviating ones may be reached and held Out of such 
discovenes have come some of the finest examples of action research 
withm the classroom 

Cumulative records of this sort are thus contnbutory to the 
continumg professional growth of teachers, and from careful study 
of their content (m the light of the interpretation to be attached to 
the wgnatures accompanyrng each rating) a more informed judge* 
ment can be reached m answer to appeals for advice (by parents 
or prospective employers) than is possible through the unaided 
opinion of one counsellor They are therefore of great significance 
m educational guidance mthm a school In the objective discnmma- 
tion required by competitive selection between pupils from different 
schools they have, however, less to contribute than the evidence as to 
present competence and clear>headedoess which is provided by the 
apphcants themselves m their own answers to selection tests Where 
discrepancies are great between present performances and earher 
records the question of further and more careful analysis is raised, 
and m senes of tests designed for mental measurement there is often 
a means of identifying the most discnmmative items which may be 
doubly weighted when a second means of difi’erentiation seems to be 
desirable [24] This does not cany the admission that such dis- 
enmmatory selection is m line with what is known as to the course 
of human development and the later responses of human beings of 
similar initial competence It does mean, however, that the impact of 
one human being upon another is now recognized as so great that 
teachers are passing from a bypostasizing of the assessment of 
individual attnbutes to a fuller awareness of the connection between 
their own reactions and the responses of their pupils Further 
consideration may, on this account, be given to the processes of 
interaction within groups and to the teacher’s words and gestures as 
contributory to classroom morale 
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XIV 


SELF-OBSERVATION AND 
THE STUDY OF GROUPS 


Mention has already been made of the woik of Lewm and of 
Anderson in their combining of the anthropological recording of 
behaviour •with expenmental modification of the ‘climate’ of the 
classroom as that is affected by the teacher’s ‘classroom personality’ 
More tecent developments of this type of recording ate exemplified 
in Rudd s analytic observation of pupils under categones such as 
ptobletn-solving social contnbutions, responses to questions, lend 
mg or borrowmg equipment, damaging equipment, refusal to con- 
form, and the like [I ] 

The Interaction process 

Considerable interest also attaches to a series of investigations 
sponsored by Harvard Uruversity Laboratory of Social Relations [21 
These are not specifically directed to teaching and, as formulated 
by their authors, they include the use of a somewhat elaborate piece 
of apparatus They arc, however, valuable as a reminder of the 
complexity of the interactions discenuble within groups, and 
their categones are suggestive of aspects which laight be investigated 
by teachers m ‘operational’ research of a descriptive kind or in 
‘artion’ researches involving changes in their own procedures 
The proposals made by Bales and his colleagues amount to the 
requacment that the observer is to disregard momenUry impressions 
of qualitatne distinctions lO such matters as vigour of reaction, 
social sutus, rctaUonships, or personal motivation, and give full 
attention to the actual process of interaction as it affects the recipient 
By this simplification, the number of categones can be reduced to 
twelve somewhat general types 

showing antagomsm, tension or rejection, 
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asking for suggestions, opinions, and information, 
givmg mformation, evaluation or direction, 
showmg understandmg, satisfaction or solidarity 

Attention is concentrated on the notmg of each action as it occurs, 
and percentage differences in the appearance of each type are later 
calculated in settmgs known (on other grounds) to be characterized 
by quahtative differences m status, m motivation or in temporal 
sequences such as ‘before’ or ‘after’ a specific event 
The notable element in all these studies is that they are concerned 
with something other than either the abihty, the attributes, and the 
interests of mdividual children or the teacher’s purposes as expressed 
by a prevalent classroom climate A means is here bemg offered for 
the recording of mteraction between teachers and pupils and between 
one pupil and another m a fashion which permits both later anal 3 ^is 
and the comparative study of psychological settings of differing sorts 
In the very simphcity of these proposals there is, however, a danger 
In spite of the hope they offer of supplementmg stenographic or 
sound recordmg and photographic records by symbolic analysis by 
observers, they are vulnerable to attack on the grounds of super- 
ficiality and subjectivity They obviously represent an improvement 
on older piocedvues of leacber-Taling,P) but to an outsider it seems 
a simple matter to record the words used in a senes of lessons [4) or 
descnbe the expenence offered to pupils m six months or a year of 
school life [5] Only through personal participation m such efforts 
can it be realized that a new instrument for research is in fact bemg 
forged, and only through analysis of the findmgs of such studies can 
It be seen that sufficient advance has already been made in the 
techmques of observmg and recording to permit acceptance of 
statements to the effect that proof is now available that not only do 
pupils respond in differmg fashions to different teachers [6] and in 
differmg fashions to the same teachers usmg different approaches, [7] 
but that these differences affect attitudes and other observable 
personal responses as well as any learning measurable by tests of 
attainment [8] 

Self-observation 

Not all teachers have the opportunity of subjectmg their classroom 
procedures to the analytic study of one who is expert m the recording 
of the ‘inter action process’ AH can, however, exercise some measure 
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of self Study ihiough the quite simple device of listening with 
awakened interest to the actual words which they themselves twe 
Words and gestures ate the chief instrumeots of change, and these 
denve their effectiveness from their weakening or intensifying of the 
picture each learner is building as to his own relative status and the 
functions be can perform in the corporate life of the ^oup - in 
school, at home, in club or camp or workshop Both fellow 
learners and those who teach detennme the quality of their own 
contribution to this picture through the extent to which they give or 
deny satisfaction to the primary psychological needs Three dimen 
sions may therefore be noted m this verbalization 
appreciation - condemnation 
partiapation exclusion, 
tntcrpreution - prcscnplion, 

and to these may be added an element of variety or monotony ui 
each 

Appreoatioa in contrast to coDdenmation 

Words may encourage the expectation of success or promote a fear 
offailure ‘Yougoltencorreclyesterday’ She 11 soon pul that ngbt* 
Of course he can ’ ‘What you have to do is to think ’ ‘Be careful * 
‘Remember what happened last tune * 

They may offer appreciation or condemnation ‘Good ’ ‘You’re 
working hard this affOToon * Yes You arc absolutely n^L' ‘You 
could have done better ’ *That’s no use ’ 'Think for yourself ’ ‘This is 
the C stream of course ’ 

Participation In contrast to exclosion 

Words may be indicative of exclusion 'What's wrong with Catherme?’ 
‘Wc can t wait for her ' ‘He’s no good ’ ‘He’s sdly ’ ‘Go on Jeatu 
Tell her She doesn t know iL' ‘He’s done nothing to deserve to get 
into the team,’ We’ll see if she’s njht Shallwe?'Wa5shenght?Shc 
was not' Walter No work yet Pve been watching you’ ‘Just look 
what Jim has done Wrong agam* Isn’t she a stupid gnP’ 

They may be suggestive of an expectation that of course everyone 
Wishes to share 'We’ll have to see if it works a second time ’ ‘We’ll 
see if we can t lull these visitors to sleep with our lullaby ’ ‘Have we 
finished cverythmgr ‘Are we leadyT ‘I ihmk we could make a htUe 
play* Frost kills all sorts of things Doesn i it, Susan?* ‘You’re eood 
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at this sort of work Tell us what happens here ’ ‘What’s the first 
thing we do?’ ‘Ours is a good class Isn’t 11*^’ ‘Let’s have a look at it 
together ’ ‘This is how we do it ’ ‘Come on They can do it We can ’ 

Interpretation as opposed to dogmatic prescription 
Words may also offer an mterpretation ‘Exactly That is just what 
Tom meant ’ ‘You’d have to say it flies qmckly Wouldn’t you?’ ‘I 
know It’s your turn, but would you hke to let Jim have a turn 
instead? He’s not had one yet ’ ‘Talking’s all nght for httle people, 
but I expect bigger boys and girls to behave better ’ ‘Did you see what 
Mary did? She moved the beads in a quicker way then the one I 
asked She knows that two rows have twenty beads and she took two 
rows at a time It takes much longer to count each bead ’ ‘You can’t 
always have what you want * ‘It's your anthmetic that is keepmg 
you out of the top group ’ ‘Bob is especially good at actmg Let’s 
make him the hero ’ 

They may cany the implication that no responsibility or imtiative 
IS expected ‘Look what I m domg ’ ‘Sit down ’ ‘Do this ’ ‘You can’t 
do It unless you watch me * ‘I don’t want any talking about it * 
‘When you don’t know a word look it up No guessing ’ ‘Are you 
listenmgf^ I want all of you to listen now ’ ‘Don’t ask me when I’m 
helping Billy ’ ‘Put everythmg down ’ ‘Ready' Pay attention ’ ‘You 
watch me carefully 1 U write it on the board ’ ‘We are not doing any 
more today * 

In response to such remarks human beings come to think of them- 
selves as co operative, successful, mdustnous, mteUigent, or rejected, 
useless, inadequate, and dull, and as they think - so also they tend 
to become 

Attempts have sometimes been made to collect statements 
representative of what one should ‘never say to children’ Never say 
‘I told you so ’ ‘I think very httle of ’ ‘What a mt \vit you must be ’ 
The issue is a still wider one which is perhaps expressed most simply 
by saymg ‘Never say to any other Thou fool ’ Many» however, are 
the variants of that statement and extensive are its disguises 

This does not mean that children or adults should not be told when 
they have failed, but the maimer of the telhng is both kmder and more 
wise when it is directed to the mcident at issue and does not cany 
imphcations of either scorn or rejection of the person who has met 
defeat The teacher who is skilful m the art of correction uses phrases 
which are task-oncntated, ‘That sum is ivrong’, ‘That is no use’, 
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nihct than self involved ‘You arc wrong', ‘You arc no use*, and 
leaves self involvement for occasions when a positive self picture can 
be built In this sense one can agree with Symonds that all learning »s 
through tcinforccmcnt or reward {91 but the most powerful rein- 
forcements come from psychological rather than from physical 
satisfactions such as those proposed by earlier workers such as Hull 
(primary drives) Freud (instincts) or even Thorndike (an impcrson 
ally satisfying state of affairs) The fostering of a sense of adequacy 
and the pcrnutting of some measure of insight arc of as great 
sigmficancc in the management of men as the giving of approval or 
affection, and the views held by children as to the attitudes and the 
attributes of their teachers arc as definitive for education as any 
adult’s •willingness to teach {lOJ All this is vmttcn from the vicwpoinl 
of the adult who seeks fuller insight into the behaviour of others 
When atienUon is turned withtn,a lively awareness of the common 
humanity of teacher and taught serves as a remindcT of the teacher's 
own longing for appreciation and the teacher's own need to make the 
fullest possible contribution and attain the deepest possible insight 
into the task in hand With this there comes the challenge to per- 
severance m good works This the wise teacher both accepts as a 
personal requirement and offers to pupils as the ideal of selfhood 
with which alone they can be satisfi^ 

The interpretation m tenns of needs is never a soft gospel offered 
in condonement of backsliding cither in conduct or m learning It 
has sometimes been suggested that the good teachers are those who 
come to terms with the immaluniy, the anxiety, the loneliness, and 
the resentment of the child within themselves {IllMore light iscast 
upon the teaching situation by the comment that they are men and 
women who have reached awareness of the processes through which 
fear, indignation, and hostility are boro within their pupils and within 
themselves Gaimng of self insight bangs some benefit to all, and 
in this sense also each is more hke the other than has often been 
supposed 

In the light of present knowledge there thus comes to each teacher 
the chaUenge of the known effect of habitual phrases and of the 
resistance to change which characterizes a self picture when it has 
once been built ‘He says 1 can, but I can’t I am not that sort of 
person Muchofthis used tobe discussed mmore ambiguous fashion 
m terms of the altitudinal control of suggestion and the means of 
combating undesirable beliefs {121 A clearer formulation and one 
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more relevant to human relationships is to be found in these recent 
records from the study of the psychic surface with its self-concepts 
rooted m personal needs,[13J and m response to the observation of 
the words they use and the imphcations which these words cany 
many teachers are today transforming their procedures nearer to the 
heart’s desire. 
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XV 


EXPERIMENTATION 
AND EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


A DELIGHT IN doing Something not done before is contributory to 
the fascination which teaching exercises upon both young and old 
Most teachers are, therefore, experimentally inchned ‘I can do it ’ 
‘I-et me show you ’ ‘Listen to me * And, for most, the impulse to 
‘teach’ IS followed by an assessment ‘Have they learned?’ ‘Is there a 
better way?’ Habitual answers may vary with expenence and with 
attitude The mere existence of the question contnbutes, however, 
more often than is admitted, to modifications m method and to 
differences m approach on another occasion 

By such smaU unnoticed steps and httle nameless unrecorded acts 
there come the massive changes through which unskilled and hesitant 
entrants to the teacbmg profession are transformed into ‘expen 
enced’ teachers The same joy in experimenting is, m unacknowledged 
fashions, to be found in husbands and wives, brothers, sisters, fnends, 
and fellow workers who reach out as ‘teachers’ to the modifying of 
other members m their groups 

Experimentation within schools is an extension of this personal 
debght The phrase carnes the connotation of the imtiation of 
change - in procedures, m organization, m matenals of instruction 
or in choice of subject matter -and the changes result from a chal 
lenge based on the personal opinion of an innovator Relatively 
small departures from tradition on the part of discerning teachers 
have thus prepared the way for later quite general acceptance of 
notions whose novelty made them at one time both startling and 
unacceptable Infant schools, the introduction of science or mathe- 
matics or the mother tongue to the cumculum, nursery schools, 
self mstruction, self-correction, project methods, the therapy of 
art or movement or drama, fundamental education, thccommumty 
school Phrases such as these carry echoes of an onginahty in 
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cxpenmentation wluch is stiU probaWylhemostimportant source of 
educational advance . » r 

Expenmentatioa in schools is, howver, to be distinguished from 
educational research in which deliberate attention is given to the 
verifying of hypotheses or the testing of the significance of observable 
changes The teacher as an cxpenmeoier may be somewhat casual in 
approach. The teacher as a research worker is pledged to examine 
any theory in the light of evidence from the most carefully scrutinized 
and representative body of available facts [1] 

The methods used by edocatioiial research workers 
The methods of educational research workers may like those of 
psychologists be described under three hcadmgs (n) the making and 
recording of observations (the study of the obvious m oneself or in 
others with orwithout apparatus otvanoiia kinds) ^h) the asking of 
questions (the search for that which is not immediately discernible 
m a face to face interview or a paper and pencil test and in response 
to materials and to situations of a wiety of types) (e) the analysis 
and interpcetauon of findings tn terms of statistical concepts (with 
or without mechanical aid and ranging from the simplest generahza 
tions as to frequency of occurrence to the most elaborate psycho- 
metric and sociometnc technicahties) 

The story of educational research, like the history of psychology, 
IS the record of the changes in these procedures which have followed 
upon increases ui techmeal skdl and upon expansion of the range of 
the topics studied From the study of individuals to the study of 
groups from the study of the functionmg of menial faculties 
through the study of the physiological correlates of mental processes 
to mquincs into attitudes personal atinbutes and the emotional 
and social determinants of tearmng The same sequence is character 
istic of both It may be traced m the contentof booksonthepsyebo- 
logy of teaching in the actmties required from students in Tralmng 
Colleges and University Departments of Education, m the questions 
set in examinauoia in p^cholojy and education \1) and jb Jhe UtJes 
of theses submitted for higher degrees in these fields In teacher 
training studies for example, m the 1900s the clear statement could 
still be made that inlrospccliod was the only method by which a 
sound knowledge of psychology could be obtained and students 
were asked to exatiuae themselves to note their states of conscious 
ness and to invesUgate iheir own imagery By the 1910s miniature 
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psychological laboratories had been set up in many places; and 
students were being set to test their reactions in mirror drawing, or 
in tachistoscopic experiments on the rate and accuracy of their 
perceptions. (They then wrote records of practical work m fashions 
reminiscent of a physiologist’s or a physicist’s laboratory.) In the 
1920s some of them were invited to co-operate in surve}^ of achieve- 
ment in arithmetic, reading, and what is commonly called intelli- 
gence. In the 19305 their attention vras directed to diagnostic tests 
and the remedial tuition of children in difficulty; and by the 1940s 
most of them had been introduced to the painstaking and accurate 
study of the home life, the attitudes, and the interests of their pupils. 
Earlier procedures have not necessarily been abandoned. The nch 
legacy of the past is still relevant to certain present problems; but the 
changes that have occurred may be estimated from the attention now 
bemg given to the social psychology of education in its current sense 
of the personal-social determinants of learning, sociometry, peer 
relationships, the contagion of behaviour in groups, and the mould- 
ing of a pupil’s self-picture through word, gesture, and example in 
the ordmaiy contacts of school and playground. [3] 

Operational and action research 

The techniques of research were first applied in laboratories to human 
beings (adults or children) brought there for the specific purpose of a 
research worker. One problem was selected for investigation and 
attempts were made to study one variable at a time with careful 
control of details of procedure and exact recordmgs both of obser- 
vations made and of responses secured. 

By the be ginnin g of the twentieth century a distinction was being 
drawn between such 'pure’ research and so-called ‘practical’ research 
- the latter being the activities of those who began by studymg a 
going concern, selected one item for investigation, set up a com- 
parable situation in a laboratory, and, later, transferred a modifi- 
catha of procedure to (he practical setting in which the research had 
had its origin [4] 

At about the same time the phrase 'experimental education’ was 
applied to activities similar to those used in laboratory studies of 
perception, attention, memory, association, imagination, thinking, 
and reasoning when these activities took place in the classroom - the 
chief distinction being in the place of the experiment rather than its 
nature. By an extension of meaning, the term w-as also applied to 
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dednctiom drawn from such mvcsugations as to the learning and 
teaching of school subjects [51 

The title educational research* was used later (m contrast w 
•psychological research*) when it was realized more clearly that the 
observing and mlcrvicwing of tndmduaU in the artificial style of a 
laboratory was less relevant to education than their study in the 
actual setting of a home or a school 

A similar more recent distmction is now made between operational 
and cApenmenial tcsearch - ‘operauonal* research bemgthe scientific 
study of a procedure as it normally occurs in practice while 'expen 
mental research requHes the setting up of special conditions A 
further distinction within the field of applied research is that between 
operational or expcnmental research and ‘action’ research tn which 
‘action’ IS taken and a change m normal procedure is introduced, the 
techniques of research then being applied to the study of the changed 
procedure [61 

Mention has already been made of many instances of such opera* 
tioiidl and action research, and the mutual indebtedness of pycho* 
legists and teachers is great Down the decades the questions of 
educators and the study of their practices provided fields for in* 
quiry and material for mvesti^tioo, and the first fruits of ‘expert 
mental education’ were offered by pychologists who came into the 
schools as outsiders prepared to orgaiuze and to report upon 
researches in classrooms which were not their own Herbart, Gallon, 
Stanley Hall Ebbmghaus, Bmet, Meumann, Thorndike, Judd, 
Claparede Their studies of memorizing and associated ideas, hke 
their expenments on imagmalion, invecUvcness, and learning, led 
directly to the refinemetits of pychometry and perceptual theory as 
well as to the methods of pycho-analysis and the techniques of 
projective testing and in direct succession to their work are the more 
recent contributions of Moreno, Sbenf, Axlme or Rogers Meanwhile, 
m tentative fashion at first, an increasing number of studies were 
reported by pioneering teachers by school supermtendents and 
inspectors by lecturers in DmversitiesandTraimngColIeges.and by 

workers in Child Guidance dimes These had all taken the step of 
acquainting themselves with the procedures required m the coUecting 
and analysing of evidence -a step possible for any Uamed teacher 
but necessary for those who would attempt the confirmation or dis 
proof of any claim to educational innovation 
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Topics in tbe field of edncational research 

Topics for inquiry have been found m many of the issues which 
concern school life and work They can usefully be classified under 
two headmgs 

(а) the effect of membership of groups - human relationships and 
their mfluence upon behaviour and upon the development of 
personahty, 

(б) educational guidance 

The study of human relationships in education may be approached 
in a variety of ways, of which the following questions represent a 
sample 

What IS the relative value of group methods of learning as com- 
pared with class instruction’ 

(What happens when fnends are allowed to co operate in the 
classroom?) 

What IS the effect of differing types of social climate upon attitude 
and attainment’ 

(What are the differing effects produced by different teachers’) 

What are the concomitants of confidence, co operation, sociability, 
fnendly attitudes, good morale, etc etc 

(What are the patterns of attraction and repulsion withm a 
classroom?) 

What are the interests, preferences, attitudes, opimons, and wishes 
of selected groups of children or teachers’ 

What IS the relation of such mterests, attitudes or ambitions to 
expenences at home or m school or college’ 

What is their effect upon susceptibihty to learmng (m any field)’ 

What are the therapeutic effects of teaching, of discussions, of 
readmg, of dramatizmg, etc ’ 

What are the personal and social consequences of success (or 
failure)’ 

What arc the observable differences between teachers when they 
are succeedmg and teachers in situations and with points of 
view associated with failure and dissatisfaction? 

What are the attributes of pupils m situations in which they may 
be called leaders and what are their relationships (m such 
situations) to other pupils and to staff? 
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What are the self pictures held by pupils under various types of 
school orgatuzalionT 

Contributions to educational guidance may also tafee a vanety 
of forms 

analysis of what is involved in appreciation of art and lileratUTe, m 
success in mathematics, science, languages, and the like, 
projects assoctaied tsstconstmctiaa - item validation, estuna 
tion of reliability, factorial analysis, and analysis of variance 
(these may be applied to any subject field), 
construction of dia^ostic tests and of remedial material (in any 
subject), 

studies as to methods of assessing personabty, as to teachers* 
ratings and the markings of essays and exercises, 
inquiries into the personal, social, and intellectual consequences of 
different types of classification and segregation 

On all of these relevant matcnal is available in learned journals, 
in reviews of educational and p^hological research, and in the lists 
of completed theses published by many Universities and research 
councils (,71 

Samples of reseairti 

A brief account of some recent inquiries undertaken by independent 
wotken may be of interest here 

In a study of the arithmetical experiences offered to children in their 
first few weeks at school, Khan, for example, made a careful daily 
recording over some ten months of the behaviour of five year-old 
pupils and their teachers [81 Her work was in Une with that of the 
reports organized hy Lewin and by Anderson, but it was earned out 
in London as a study of ‘opciaiions m progress' with no interference 
with the accepted practices of busy teachers, each responsible for 
over forty pupils in a class 

Jn fine school the teacher believed at mcidental wayr of fearmng 
and let the pupils devise their own methods of using the materials 
a^ toys provided She moved amongst them and offered help only 
nherc it seemed to be required David, pretending to be a postman, 
rame to the teacher's desk and knocked at the door of the cupboard 
Good morning Mr Postman fc there any letter for meT ‘Yes ' He 
gave her a few ‘letters* made of used Christmas cards ‘How many 
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letters have you brought me todays* ‘Six ’ ‘Have you any for Mrs 
Khan*^’ ‘Yes But she has only two lettem I hope to brmg some more 
for her tomorrow ’ Barbara, Mary, Francesca, and Jean gave to the 
teacher some flour, margarine, and jam they had brought from home 
Later they came for them ‘What are you gomg to make todaj^’ 
‘Jam tarts ’ ‘Show me when you’ve fimshed and I’ll see if the oven is 
free for us ’ When the pastnes were baked she brought them back 
to the classroom The cooks, who had now washed up and made all 
tidy, gathered round ‘Which is yours’’ ‘How many did you make?’ 
‘How many were there altogether’’ ‘Now you can do some httle 
sums’ ‘What do you want to use?’ ‘You can copy min e if you want 
to, or you can use the bricks and make another story of your oivn ’ 
In another school the teacher did not beheve that children could 
learn much when left on their own Her methods were formal and 
httle was done to develop the anthmetical uses which could be made 
of the small amount of matenal provided There was a tendency to 
disorderlmess, inattention, and boredom m place of the happy 
absorption and co operative activity which characterized the other 
classroom ‘I wonder if you could go to the sand tray and get me four 
things out of It Can you’’ ‘Yes ’ ‘Go and get them then ’ ‘Now we’ll 
see if he’s nght How many did we ask’’ ‘Four ’ ’Count them one, 
two, three, four, five Was he nght’’ ‘No ’ ‘How many did I want?’ 
‘Four ’ ‘That is simply shockmg Frank, you bnng me two shells ’ 
‘Is he right* ‘Let’s give him a clap * ‘Look at this There arc three 
flowers m this picture This is the figure 3 These pictures are given 
to help you in countmg We are not doing the rest today ’ 

From details of this kind Khan obtained evidence both of the 
range of mdividual differences m each group and of the difficulties 
encountered by pupils m writing and readmg numbers, in enumera 
ting, m the process of generalization 

1 + 1=2 so 100 + 100 = 2 100 (*t\vo one hundreds’) 

and the understanding of the meaning of numbers ‘No picture needs 
to be drawn under the figure nought * In the observable differences 
between the two groups there was also support for the findmg that 
instruction requires to be reinforced by the satisfymg of pnmary 
human needs Those pupils who were given the more dictatonal type 
of tuition and received no reward for or recognition of their tentative 
use of anthmetical concepts showed fewer o%ert signs of learning 
and appeared to make less progress than those whose teachers 
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pointed the way past the informal manipulation of material to the 
Lcovery. the rccopition, and the use of arithmetical concepts of 
various kinds 

Comparable operational studies of social climates and their ctleci 
upon the reactions of adolescents and adults are to be found m the 
prolonged records made by Basu and by Ansan in Youth Qubs and 
by Tawadros in a social club for psychiatric patients [9] 

Of similar mtereslisastudy of Edwards in which a senes of three 
mock elections, at something like six-monthly intervals, were held 
to discover which twelve boys would be chosen by their classmates 
to act as prefects m a group which had worked together for four 
yearswithoutdifferentiation of status or any symbolic aulbonty [10) 
Along with the second and third elections and at the end of the school 
year sociometnc questions were asked as to their preferred choices 
and rejections in the sharing of a tent at a school camp A positive 
relationship was found between sociometnc status and election as a 
prefect aUhaugh the latter was not entucly related to personal 
predilection The relationship of social status with intelligence was 
neghgtbl^) l>ut academic success was noticeable among those chosen 
as prefects and, within the range of intelhgence covered by the class, 
social acceptability seemed more clearly associated with good school* 
work than was initial ability as shown by scores in an intelligence 
test 


In these studies no ‘action’ was taken in the sense of an experi- 
mental modihcation of classroom activities or organization The same 
is true of an inquiry by Hayes into what appeared to be a relative 
lack of spontaneity in dramatic improvisations (Spontaneity Tests), 
group discussions, and creative wnting in prose and poetry on the 
part of groups of grls taking commercial subjects in a Technical 
School in contrast with the greater social cohesion and greater 
flexibihty of response found among girls following a course in 
Domestic Science [ll] The supposition with which the investigation 
began won some measure of confirmation from an analysis of short- 
hand records of words and actions combined wvth teachers’ assess- 
ments for sociability and initiatjvc, along with the results of a Guess- 
Who? questionnaire designed to discover which girls were in their 
classmates’ opiruon most ready to take a share in group life, and a 
standardized attitude test whidi permitted each pupil to give an 
estimate of her own sociability 
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Action research 

Similar carefulness of design and similar indebtedness to the work 
of Moreno may be traced m another senes of studies in which experi- 
mental changes or ‘actions’ of greater or lesser complexity were 
super-added to questionnaires and observational records Morgan, 
for example, undertook an inquiry into the patterns of attraction 
and repulsion which developed m the course of a school year in a 
class of thirty-one boys and girls who, at the opening of a session, 
had met for the first time m a large Grammar School new to them 
all [12] This socio-genetic study of the birth and growth of a small 
community of peers began at the end of the first week of term with 
\he invitation to the pupils to make a confidential statement as to 
those with whom they would most prefer to sit and those whom they 
would like to avoid Reseatmg was arranged to meet their choices 
and every six weeks throughout the school year they were given a 
chance to choose agam On the fourth and subsequent occasions they 
were also asked to rate every member of the class on a five-pomt scale 

putting a cross in one of five col umns on a sheet showing the names 
of all the pupils In column 1 they were to put a cross agamst the 
names of all with whom they very much wanted to sit In column 5 
they were then to show which ones they veiy much did not want to sit 
beside In column 3 they were asked to mark those about whose 
proximity they were mdifferect, while column 2 was for those beside 
whom they would Uke to sit, and column 4 for those with whom they 
Would rather not be associated 

From choices recorded m this fashion ‘secondary networks’ as 
well as pnmaiy patterns of group structure were denved along with 
indices of sociability (seekmg to associate with others), popularity 
(being sought by others), and reciprocity of regard Analysis of these 
showed the development of a preponderance of friendly ratings, an 
absence of a negative phase, and no direct linear relationship between 
sociability and populanty 

Similar reminders of the complexity of the interrelations of class- 
room fnendships which are so largely below the level of a teacher’s 
awareness have come from recent expenraental work by Pearce and 
by Wilkie [13] These compared classes of pupils permitted to work 
in co-operative fashion in small groups of friends with control groups 
for whom more formal methods wic used, and offered further 
evidence from a Grammar School (Pearce) and from a Junior School 
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fWilki?) of Ibe coDtnbuUoQ made toclassroom morale by procedures 
which permit parliapalion and the buildmg of an acceptable self- 
picture 

Rescardi anfl educational tefom 

Educational reforms have, in many cases, had their ongin in the 
convinciDg advocacy of such workers to whose views power has been 
lent by their authoritative citation of evidence in support of an 
innovation There is, however, a lime lag between ccrtamty on the 
part of a research worker and subsequent transformation of educa- 
tional procedures on the part of other teachers Rice talked of 
economy of time in the 1890s and demonstrated the futility of long 
penods of repetitive drill in spelling and olhcr subjects Further 
experimentation was needed to commend his views m the 1910s 
By 1925 Thorndike, Gray, Gates, and Dccroly had proposed better 
methods of teaching both anihmclic and reading and a small number 
of books designed for self aided study in silent reading and self- 
corrective instruction in anthnetic bad made it possible to demon- 
strate the eSectiveoess of individualized work in Winnelka, Dalton 
or Brussels (141 Another twenty years were to pass before new text- 
books and activity methods became a matter of general interest and 
concern 

Few research findings have had even so smooth a passage as this 
Reference has already been made m Chapter VII to the fact that 
some research studies have been inadequately reported Influential 
among these were the early studies of human development summar- 
ized Stanley Hall m his two volumes on adolescence in 1904 In 
these, evidence was collected as to averages of groups in height, 
weight, uitcrcst, skills, and the like, but no account was taken of 
scattenng within groups and overlapping between groups There was, 
therefore, an appearance of illusory uniformity in his findings, and 
he talked m what now seem exaggerated terms of the clearly defined 
characteristics of pupils of different ages, different sexes, and different 
racial groups 

Some research fmdmgs have been misunderstood Nouble among 
these was the evidence of the late 1900s when attention was beginning 
to be given to the range of individual differences at every age The 
Wide variations demonstrated m the first educational surveys of the 
twentieth century were reported m terms of scores obtamed on a 
single occasion The process of pupils was not followed over a 
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period of years, and it was concluded that there were not only types 
of abihty but clearly demarcated types of children It was thus too 
readily assumed that those lackmg m any present abihty were with- 
out a correspondmg capacity -t^t they were irretrievably word- 
blind, number weak, mechanically incompetent or artistically mept 
It was therefore expected that initial failure would be followed by 
ultimate defeat, and proposals for ‘aptitude’ groupmg contnbuted to 
the mamtenance of educational systems m which classification and 
segregation were the prevailing pattern 

Some research inquines have been misquoted Of these perhaps 
the most important were those relating to the retestmg of pupils - 
m the late 1910s and after The figures given m learned journals 
(whether in the form of differences of averages or of coefficients of 
correlation between earlier and later testing) were not such as to 
suggest complete constancy of relative status The cautious state- 
ments of research workers were, however, disregarded by many 
admimstrators QuaUfymg clauses were omitted from reports of 
results, and research findmgs were cited in support of a competitive 
segregation mto groups of imtially equal ability which was acceptable 
for other reasons [15] 

Research findmgs have met with opposition as well as with m- 
difference, mismterpretation or misquotation Of this, perhaps 
the most recent example is the resistance cxpenenced after the 
Eight Year Study in Amencan schoob In 1933 permission was 
granted to thirty schoob to dispense with external examinations at 
the stage of transition from school to Umversity Students were to 
be admitted in terms of the recommendation of their teachers, and 
teachers were set free to devise their own procedures A careful 
follow up through eight years m school and University showed that 
students from the nme and twenty schoob which had persevered with 
modified methods and cumculum more than held their oivn at the 
conclusion of a University course with graduates of similar age, sex, 
race, and social background from a control group of secondary 
schoob in which traditional procedures had been followed [16] This 
seemed a successful conclusion to an important mvestigation for 
which the way had been prepared by several decades of discussion 
of research evidence contributory to the same general conclusion 

Eight years after the publication of these reports, at a conference 
representative of more than half the schools, it had, however, to be 
admitted that m many places the details of the experimental approach 
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had been lost and the teachers had returned to the traditional pr<> 
gramme m spile of the unchaUenged finding that there is no sm^e 
school course which alone prepares pupils for later success [nj 
Changes m stalTmg parental pressure towards more orthodox 
procedures, lack of confidence between superintendents and teachers, 
and an absence of consultation between older and newer members 
of staff All these appear to have been contributory to the relative 
impermanence of the educational reforms attempted tVhat had 
survived m most schools was a general attitude of co^pcratiscncss 
between colleagues and more fnendly relationships with pupils wilhm 
the classrooms of many teachers This in itself is clear gam, but the 
general disappearance of more detailed changes in methods and in 
curnculum-contcnt illustrates possible sources of opposition and 
raises questions as to the means which may be talen to overcome 
such obstacles to educational reform 
There is a very human unwillingness to admit the inadequacy of 
familiar procedures when their suitability is challenged by an out 
sidcr to one’s group and m an attempt to overcome such resistance, 
and to make more general use of the skilled assistance of many 
workers, Mational Bureaux or Councils for Educational Research 
have been established in recent years in many countries These have 
a prestige, a power, and a financial backing beyond the reach of 
independent investigators, but the clue to their acceptability probably 
lies m the complexities of human communication and in those human 
relationships and soaal attitudes to which the attention of research 
workers in education (as ici industry) has only recently been 
turned ^18] The greater the degree of co-operation they have secured 
and the mote obwous the contribution they have jnvilcd from teachers 
the more rapid seems to have been the infiltration of their findmgs 
into routine practice in the schools \19] 

A comparable acknowledgement of the human need for partici- 
pation may be detected in the collective research efforts organized 
m some teacher traming departments (McOelland in Dundee, 
Hu^es mLeicester) [20] and in refresher courses and research groups 
for practising teachers (Corey in Hew York. Ocser in Melbourne, 
Moustakas in Detroit) [21] If ‘action research’ is ‘ours’ we arc more 
likely to bebeve m the findings it suggests If ‘operational records* 
have been made by ‘ourselves* U is more probable that we wdl come 
to appreciate the sigmficance of ‘personal interaction in the class- 
room* If ‘we have struggled for months with the attempt to under- 
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stand and to descnbe the social and personal repercussions of 
teacher, pupil, and task’ it is more possible that lasting changes m our 
own relationships will be effected 
A similar encouragement of fuller sharmg by teachers m the foster- 
ing of their own professional growth is observable m the use of 
dramatizing (socio drama or psycho drama) m the trainmg of 
supervisors, [22] in group discussions m summer schools and inter 
national seminars, [23] and in the development of journals directed 
to the pubbcation of experimental studies by teachers - Research 
Reviews and Educational Reviews, the Scottish Educational Journal, 
the Higher Educational Journal, Education for Teaching, and the 
British Journal of Educational Studies Through agencies such as these 
the personal dehght m expenmentalion which characterizes all 
teachers’ is bemg disciplmed and made more fruitful, and through 
the more co operative planmng encouraged by the activities they 
represent it may be expected that the resistance of the m group* to 
the innovations of the ‘out group’ will progressively be reduced 
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AS ADMINISTRATOR AND 
THERAPIST 



XVI 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

RESPONSIBILITIES 


Teachers as administrators perhaps even more than teachers as 
craftsmen or as techmcians are concerned with their own relation- 
ships to other people - as leaders of their pupils, as coDeagues or 
assistants, and as representative adults in contact with parents or 
prospective employers in the world outside. The social pattern of the 
school includes all these; and its wholesome functioning is affected 
hy the undertones supplied by each. 

I^dership studies 

Many references have been made to those relationships between 
teachers and pupils which can be described in terms of Lewm’s 
analysis of leadership into types which are autocratic, hisses faire 
or democratic, or of Anderson’s evidence as to the differing effects 
of an approach which is integrative in contrast to one which is more 
completely dominative. Relevant also were the observations made 
by Sherif and by Redl on the changes in role-playing and in prestige 
which can take place from day to day.[l] From a teacher’s point of 
view these are both comforting and disturbing. Tomorrow will not 
necessarily show the same relationships as today. 

Group relationships 

A fuller recognition of the complexity of group relationships came 
from these studies of children and young people in informal groups 
in camps and clubs It has been enriched also by inquiries into the 
social structures of groups of adults in industry and in the forces [2] 
These may be considered from the point of view of the emphasis which 
the leader puts upon the task in hand - the target of acWe\cment of 
the team or the productivity of its members.[3] They may differ with 
the degree of autonomy enjoyed by the group, the closeness of the 
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control It exercises over the tjehnwout of its members, its rnformabty. 

Its boraoeeneity, its subibty, and its signtence m the genera! pattern 
of the Me of its members [4] Some groups encourage happiness more 
than others Some are more cohesive and show more absence of 
qmtrcllmg along with greater encouragement of coKipcrativc shar- 
ing of responsibility 

The effect produced by groups is also modified by their position 
within a larger OTganization,[61They ate ‘perceived* m terras of what 
may be called their inner relationships, but they have meaning also 
in the setting of what is believed to be the purpose of the whole and 
the degree of acceptance accorded to that purpose by the smaller 
groups m which personal and fncndly support is found Co-operative- 
ness among colleagues thus tends to be paralleled by greater willing 
ness to co-operate on the part of pupils, and more independence and 
imtitativc is shown both by teachers and by pupiU in situations in 
which more u permitted by those at higher levels w the school hier- 
archy [7] Iq some schools the beads keep quite apart - through 
personal shyness, disdain or fear In some they are welcome but 
occasional visitors In others they may share their private room with 
colleagues or seem to prefer staff quarters to their own. Some heads 
uke part in teaching duties Others are purely adrouiistrative Some 
delegate the organizing of time tables or the use of buiJdm^ but give 
full honour to their deputies Others demand both assistance and 
subservience Some make wann contact with their pupils Others 
look outwards to committee work and spend their energies on matters 
other than the intimacies within the school 1 n all cases these relation- 
ships arc cuculan and the circle may be cither ‘vicious’ or ‘benefi 
cent’ [81 Pupils leam belter m contact with adults who give them 
affectionate appreciation. Teachers co-operate more fully if given 
trust and responsibdity, and the happmess of the whole increases 
with increased insist into the purposes of each group Much of what 
used to be desenbed as the tone of a school can be more readily 
understood m terms of accumulating evidence of this kmd. There is 
on the part of aU a very grauine human willingness to form attach 
ments, to develop loyalues and to accept commitments 

This is our group (class) 

We do thus and thus 

We are like this 

We are not like that 
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School discipline 

Through such self pictures reward and punishment, praise and 
blame reach relative degrees of effectiveness, and m terms of such 
concepts morale is built and school ‘disciplme’ is ultimately mam 
tamed [9] A certam vagueness of attitude is for example, character 
istic of a situation where morale is low The ‘weak’ teacher may 
show mstability of purpose or hesitancy m presentation Threaten 
mgs may alternate with forgetfulness and concentration upon what 
IS to be taught may be hnked with failure to permit the pupils to 
make their contribution The ‘awkward’ class may be one which 
has come to expect too htlle to do or it may be one which has 
memories of a dictatonal handling which was motivated by scorn or 
by fear ‘Do I accept leadership here?’ says the teacher whose role 
IS uncertam m his own eyes ‘What sort of odd teacher is this? says 
the unresponsive class In a more wholesome climate the teacher is, 
by contrast, more observant, consistent, and hopeful, and the class 
has as its prevailing opimon a picture of itself as willing to co operate 
m the work of the school 

Teachers and parents 

The attitudes and the expectations of parents have long been be 
hcved to affect the reactions of boys and guls, but m this field also 
more is now known as to the ubiquity of the human longmg to find 
oneself in the nght, and it is more readily admitted that changes can 
be effected in the attitudes of even the most antagonistic [10] 
Associations of parents and teachers have done much to foster an 
awareness that many parents take an interest in the schools, and as 
a parallel development there has been an mcrease m the contributions 
of psychologists and teachers to journals designed to give education 
m parent-craft There is reason, however, to behcve that the personal 
attitudes of teachers are still of greater significance than the organix* 
mg of informative lectures, the giving of invitations to participate m 
the making of school equipment or the provision of guidance through 
pnnted booklets From detailed analysis of questions and comments 
m parents’ conversations over a number of years, Garside, for 
example, produced evidence of changes consequent on the realization 
that the teachers had as their primary aim the helpmg of the children, 
and to an impressive extent, in the studies of Philhps and Stem, the 
picture was built up of parents who with a somewhat wistful longmg 
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were eager to know what was happening m the schools and mtercsted 
to see what their children were doing III] 

A lecogmtion of this is perhaps to be discerned la the custom 
prevalent m some places of wnling end of term reports with com 
meats on the progress of each pupil These arc, however, of doubtful 
benefit not onl^ because of the difficulty which parents experience in 
making informed judgements on class marks or personal ratings 
which carry no objective significance but because of the opportunity 
which such reports give for unwise praise or unskilful disparage- 
ment A personal answer to a direct question by a parent remains a 
more satisfactory method of effecting changes in relationships than 
the formal issuing of such documents 
The devising of ways and means by which contacts may be made 
between parents and teachers requires however, the highest artistry 
on the part of the teacher as admmisltator One of the fruits of long- 
term and comparative studies of the development of boys and girls 
was the leahiation that the physical setting and the planning of youth 
clubs and recreational facilities added much to tbeir effectiveness [12] 
The permeability of a group is greatly increased if the doorways 
and the furnishings are so arranged that (without attracting undue 
attention] newcomers may insert themselves, observe from a 
distance, approach in a non-committal fashion, and ultimately con 
tribute some gesture or remark which signals their essential suit 
abihty as participants in a group In similar fashion, the wise head of 
a school shows a certain artistry in the planning of the approach to 
the teachers’ room and in the Icchmqucs by which an invitation is 
given to the parent to pass beyond the ostensible reason for a visit 
to the real object of concern [13] 

Relationships of parents to teachers, of teachers to heads and 
teachers to colleagues arc all contributory to the central issue of the 
educational guidance of pupils This, like vocational guidance, was 
formerly thought as a special xesponsibihly which occurred only at 
points of transition from one class to another, one school to another 
or one stage of educaUon to the next It is now, however, recognized 
that both m mdustry and in Haa schools there is need for the contin 
nous exeiase of ah the wisdom of which administrators are cao- 
ablc [141 ^ 

Some of the technical skills which contribute to the giving of 
edticational advice have been considcied in earlier chapters Survey 
tealmB is useful Hie observation of personal attributes in thei 
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social settings contnbutes much, and diagnostic testmg followed by 
remedial treatment at all levels is greatly to be desired All these are 
most effective m situations m which the self perception and the 
aspirations of the pupils are congruent with the purposes and the 
mtentions of the teachers 

Principles of grouping 

As a further contnbution to this end certain questions have, however, 
in recent years and with increases in the size of schools, been asked as 
to the best ways of grouping pupils for the purposes of tuition Starch 
m 1916 (faced by the first evidence as to mdividual differences) 
suggested that the separation of the brighter from the duller might 
be desirable, and in the years smce then many vanants of ‘groupmg’ 
have been tned [15] 

The problem is found at three levels -withm a class, within a school, 
and within school systems Proposals as to grouping withm a class 
are closely linked with experimentation into ways of adaptmg educa- 
tion to mdmdual differences - initiated by Search and others m the 
1890s and translated into administrative procedures at Dalton and 
Winnetka in the 1920s (see Chapter X above) Accompanymg this 
m the 1920s was the alternative proposal that special homogeneous 
classes should be formed of good, average or weak pupils - X, Y, Z, 
A, B, or C - with the suggestion that when the administrator had 
classified pupils m this fashion teachers could with greater efficiency 
and ease devote their whole attention to the preparation and presen- 
tation of lessons Such ‘strea min g* by ability imphes a certain rigidity 
of organization, and it is to be clearly distinguished from the more 
flexible ‘grouping’ effected withm what is known to be a hetero- 
geneous class or school [16] 

Streaming by ability 

Some indication has been given m earlier chapters of the changes in 
viewpoint which came as a result of the substitution of long term 
studies of development for the cross sectional findings which exag 
gerated differences between groups and obscured the fluctuations in 
their membership A summary of the relevance of this is offered in 
Table VII, p 250 

Much matenal relevant to streammg - its imphcations and its 
consequences - is available in countnes like England where the 
observable effects of competitive segregation may be seen in Junior 
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TABLE VII 
Streaming by Ability 


1 ■^(al Research findings on inamdualAffcrences 

(6) ARcmpls to adapt orgatuzaUon of schools to these 
Discussed and tned out in the 1920s 

^ (Q^Desirabihty of class instruction vnlhunifonn tasks and timetable 
foralL , , , 

(6) Si^ficance of ability as a determinant of scholastic success 
(e) A^ioxunatc constancy of relative status 


I Arguments 

' (o') Increase in incentive for all pupils 

(6) Decrease m discouragement for less successful pupils 
(c) Production of homogeneous groups for purposes of tuitjoo. 


I Zvidenee 

(a) Groups after streaming do not temam homogeneous 

(b) Wial ability is not the chief determinant of scholastic success 
(e) No significant difference in achievement has been demonstrated 

for all pupils 

(rf) Discouragement in C streams (and Secondary Modem Schools 
in ^gland) appears to have increased 


Schools Secondary Modem Schools, and Granunar Schools at all 
levels 117] Supplementary to this is a certain amount of evidence 
from the United States of Amcnca as to the undesirable emotional 
and social consequences of separating younger bright pupils or older 
dull pupils from tbcir peers ControUed expcnitientalion has failed 
to establish consistent and sigoificant improvements in achievement 
as a sequel to segregation or selective promotion The threat of 
failure does not of itself make for higher quabty of work, and 
automatic promotion docs not loeyitably increase the vanalsli^ ct 
classes lower their average achievement or reduce incentive withm 
theni.1181 

(Juite in line with these studies was an analysis made by Rudd of 
difTcrenccs discermble withia a London selective central school to 
which had been allocated adolescent boys and girls next in order of 
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merit in entrance tests to those who were awarded Grammar School 
places [19] Two groups withaboutnmetypupilsm each were followed 
over several years la one, the original groupmg mto three ‘classes’ 
remamed undisturbed In the other, forty transfers were made from 
one class to another Recordmgs of observed classroom reactions 
showed more co-operative behaviour, less aggressiveness towards 
others, and more attentiveness m the groups m which no transfers 
had occurred In the other groups there was no consistency of re- 
sponse to promotion or demotion in terms of attainment, of attitude, 
or of personahty as rated by the staff Attempts to increase the 
homogeneity of the sub groups were thus unsuccessful, and the 
average attainments of the pupils were no greater when the orgamia- 
tion was based upon streanung than when it was not Whatever the 
form of grouping, boys and girls appear to learn in accordance with 
something other than what can be described as their imtial ability, 
and also m terms of the learning situation as that is presented to them 
by skilful teaching and perceived by them and by their group [20] 

In the light of these findings it is possible to understand not only 
the good performance of some pupils m crowded conditions or m 
smgle-teacher schools but also the wide fiuctuations m scholastic 
achievement as well as in intelligence-test performance which charac- 
terize the educational development of children and adults at all ages 
and under all types of educational stimulation Something other than 
groupmg seems to be the vital element in progress 
At the same time, it is to be noted that, on the reverse side of the 
picture, the imcertamty and the sense of madequacy which follow 
Upon ‘streammg’ can be recognized as contributory to reduced 
morale and to an increase m what has sometimes been called the 
differentiation of abihty [21] Under differentiated educational treat- 
ment such as that provided in Secondary Modem Schools as con- 
trasted with Grammar Schools (or in C streams as against A streams) 
differences appear between groups which were not significantly 
diverse in imtial competence Defeat in one area such as language 
may be followed by the development of special prowess m another 
such as art This, considered apart from its antecedents, was formerly 
beheved to indicate special artistic aptitude Defeat m one area may, 
on the other hand, be the precursor of an attitude of despondency 
and disaffection m all The exact form which personal development 
Will take IS not a matter on which prediction can be ccrtam For 
reasons such as these, greater siqjport m terms of psychological 
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evidence is available for those more flexible procedures which organ- 
ize units for schooling roughly according to chronological age with 
‘setting’ or ‘grouping’ for special purposes and for short periods 

Grouping by friendship 

Distinctive among these arc the suggestions in terms of classification 
by fnendship to which several references have already been made 
Moreno’s sociometnc techniques were significant in llmt they 
provided a more exact method of effecting those fnendly relation- 
ships to which the happiest classroom procedures have always been 


TABLE VIII 

Grouping in Terms of Fnendly Relationships 

Origins 

(a) Recogution of significance of satisfaction of psychological needs I 
(apprecvatioQ and the chance to panictpate) 1 

(h) Attempt to utiltae these m toe orgaoizuig of educational i 
actmties 

Discussed and tned out m the 1930$ and the 1940s 


itumpiions 

(fl) Desirability of g 


I Assusnpx 

f group activities in leaming in addition to class 1 
mstructioo. I 

Sigoificancs of attitudes and lotenlions as determinants of| 
scholastic success 

^Atgvmmis 

(a) Increase in morale of all pupils ■ 

(ft) Better balance of groups lo terms of age, social cnatunty, inter- 1 
csts, and physical developmenL 

(c) HctOTgeneity in lernis of ability is not, m fact, conspicuous when | 
working partnerships are skilfully arranged in the light of know- 1 
ledge as to soaometne status ' 


{ E\idente 

id) "No significant difierenee in achttvcmenl has been demonstrated 
for all pupils 

™ atliindes, and increased social maturity have 

(c) flexib^ty of orpnaairou appears bene&ial to bn Ater 

as well as to culler puj^ 
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contnbutory [22] Deliberate use of friendship or the longing for a 
fnend as a means of providmg an atmosphere conducive to leammg 
IS however a matter of even higher artistry than the adnumstrative 
skill which establishes good human relations between teachers and 
adults in the commumty outside Such ‘classification by friendship’ 
IS to be distinguished from a more chaotic ‘lettmg anybody sit 
anywhere *, although it may begin with that on a child s first 
arrival at a school Its intellectual affimties are summarized m bnef 
m Table VIH 

Educational stereotypes 

Administrative responsibilities of this type must always be under 
taken withm the framework of contemporary belief, and there is 
often a time lag of some thirty to forty years between professional 
interpretation of research findings and their incorporation into the 
routine of school life and work 

In this connexion the three most persistent stereotypes - behefs 
held With emotional tenacity but without evidential support -are 
probably those of discrete stages of growth, of fixed and clearly 
defined types of children, and of differentiated types of mental 
functioning Acceptance of these tends to be followed by segregation 
for educational purposes, streaming by ability (or by sex, socio 
econormc level or race), and lumtatioos in the cumculum offered to 
each Their rejection leads to some measure of co-operation withm 
somewhat more comprehensive schools, with groupmg for a variety 
of purposes, and considerable Cexibihty m the cumculum provided 
In the one case homogeneity is desired, class instruction is assumed 
and specificity of mterests is postulated In the other, heterogeneity 
IS recognized, mdividualized instruction is desired, and the common 
humamty of mterests is admitted 

Between the assumptions of such contemporary stereotypes and 
the evidence which is accumulatmg from experimental, genetic and 
social psychology, teachers, as administrators, must find a way for 
themselves and their pupils Sometlung can be accomplished through 
large scale adnumstrative decisions, but the permanence of the 
transformations these effect is related always to the degree of ac- 
ceptance they can win in the thinking of the larger world of adults 
outside Even quite notable experiments [23] can be overlaid by more 
traditional ways and leave little immediate impression if they are 
not confirmed by the accepting of their hypotheses in the public 
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flimtog of olhM paTtots and oth« teachers More is I®”® 
and at a more rapid rate throrigS those mtmate changes m atlrtade 
and expeetauoa which are reBectcd in transformed climates ol 
opinion within many schools today to these the work of teachers as 
competent administrators is subordioa^ always lo their tasK as 
guides who lead both pupils and tbcir parents to better things 


Teadiers as pwchasers 

As a derivative of such changes m interpretation and m methods of 
promoting learning the responsibilities of teachers as purchasers of 
educational materials are m many respects more heavy than they 
were 

The good text book, like the good film or broadcast, reflects expert 
opinion on the organization and presentation of its subject From 
its author it is reasonable to expect cvideoce of knowledge of research 
flndmgs as to what is suitable m level of difficulty and order of 
development It is desirable also that the material be such that some 
degree of indmdualmng is possible to meet the emergencies of illness, 
absences, difTerential rates of progress, or temporary unwiUingness 
to learn Some provision for the personal activity of the pupil is 
necessary, and. as a means of wmniog the eo<^ation of pupils m 
the respcnsibdiues of seU<orrecUon, a diagnostic test keyed to each 
section of the work is essentiah In some subjects such material is not 
yet available The challeoge to the expert then lies m its construction 
rather than its purchase, ‘self instructive,’ ‘self-corrective,* ‘diagnos- 
tic* - these three sum up what is beiog sought when the expert looks 
past the paper, the lUuslrations, the printing, and the binding to the 
making of a decision on the merits of a new senes in any subiect- 
field 

In similar fashion, in the purchase of tests the teacher is concerned 
fini with the manual of instnictions and norms which accompanies 
each senes This may be expected to give exactly the words which arc 
to be used - to permit standardorog as far as possible of the con- 
ditions of testing It should show also nonns expressed as standard- 
ized scores or percentiles and an indication of the methods used m 
validation and in estimating reliability (For the latter a figure greater 
than -1- 0-9 is commonly found for material to whose making expert 
knowledge has gone) When such information is satisfactory the 
suability of the lest can be admitted in terms of the procedure 
formulated by Binet long ago Before testing human beings with a 
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test It IS reasonable to ask that the test should itself have been tested 
on human beings of comparable age and similar background Good 
tests still conform to that cntenon 

Guidance: educational and vocational 

All these things are important It is well that pupils should have 
access to the best text-books, that they should be exaramed in the 
most expert fashion, and that the use of school buildmgs as well as 
their construction, ventilation, and heatmg should be suitably 
planned In similar fashion, it is desirable that the equipment, wages, 
and material conditions of adult workers should conform to accepted 
standards, and that boys and girls should find themselves on leavmg 
school in situations m which they can grow towards wholesome 
physical maturity More significant than any of these are, however, 
the human relationships which contribute to the social climates with- 
in which tuition or employment is ofTered Supervisors who are 
prepared to act as guides rather than attempt either Jaissez fairs or 
dictatorial control Teachers who recognize the contribution which 
their pupils can make, who permit participation, and who believe in 
the possibihty of insight The presence or absence of such adults and 
the growth of acceptable self-pictures painted through these and 
other human contacts form still the essence of the teaching situation, 
and the provision made for these is the ultimate test of a teacher’s 
admimstrative skill 

Responsibility for educational guidance has thus passed beyond 
the choice of materials of instruction or the arrangement of pupils in 
suitable educational groups to an awareness of the multi potentiality 
as Well as the vanabihty of human functioning [24] In the days when 
the stereotype of ‘types of children’ was as yet unchallenged by long- 
term studies of boys and girls and by large scale aptitude testing in 
the armed forces of many nations it was supposed that education 
must necessarily ‘vary with ability and aptitude’, and in like fashion 
it was thought that vocational guidance must consist in directing 
each recruit to a job of a specific kind In both cases this earned the 
assumption that only one kind of education and one type of job 
w-ould be a suitable one and that the ‘rightness’ of each could be 
determmed at an early age With fuller understanding there has 
come in both fields the admission that all human bein^ have potenti- 
ahties for success and satisfaction m a much wider range of activities 
than had formerly been guessed WTiile patterns of abilities and 
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XVII 

COMMUNITY RESOURCES 


No SCHOOL IS a place sufficient onto itself, and none is quite shut off 
ftom what IS sometimes called the world ouUide Even the most 
private residential institutions have inescapable links with the district 
in which their huddmgs sUnd, and the most monastic hear echoes of 
the thoughts of other people through the books, broadcasts or nevw- 
pnnt which inevitably form some part of their traditional media of 
instruction 

Much has been said as to the relations of parents to teachers, and 
these are admittedly important It is perhaps not so often tcmerobcred 
that the hackground of family fnends, of church or club or street 
carries weight also in the forming of social attitudes and the detennm* 
mg of the ‘m groups’ to which ‘reference* is made at arty point of 
challenge *That is what we do ’ That is what 1 am like ’ *My fnends 
think this ’[1] 

Eaihct evidence w not chaileogcd that the influence of the home 
tends to exceed that of other groups wlmsc formatioa is later in time 
and at a greater physical distance from the first steps of infancy and 
childhood [21 More, however, is now known as to the processes by 
which changes can occur, and when differences are noted by boys and 
girls between the viewpoint of their home and that of school or 
college their reactions are now recognized as bemg more complicated 
than was formerly supposed They are not a function of physical age 
Still less arc they detemuned by intellectual ability or socio-economic 
level They ate mstead, on thi issue also, related to the quality of 
the inner relationships between one human being and another, and 
the duecUon they take depends upon the degree to which the home 
has satisfied the pnmaiy human needs of all its members - not merely 
by the giving of appreciation and love but by inviting co operation 
and permitting an active contribution ‘Mother needs me Icouldnot 
do that Father is a fnend rtf nunc We think the same on that * 
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The values of the neighbourhood 

Influences from other reference-groups reach out m quite comparable 
fashion; and teachers in their work are thus both strengthened and 
enfeebled by the secret pressure of the whole commumty which has 
wittingly or unawares moulded the self-pictures of the pupils along 
with those other hypotheses, expectancies or sets which they bring 
with them to each act of perception. 

It used to be supposed that there was, among adolescents, an 
inevitable awakening of rebellion against all adult standards The 
matter is now seen to be more subtle and more challenging. There is in 
adolescents as in all human beings an upthrust of growth and a trend 
to self-improvement; but where this is met with courtesy and under- 
standing its direction is not necessarily antagonistic to the purposes 
and longings of parents and older friends. Where schools or homes 
have succeeded in ^v^nttiDg co-operative activity their standards gain 
support from the adolescents in their midst, as well as from younger 
children and older men and women. 

At this point the question may be asked as to how such co-operative 
activity can be ‘won’. The answer seems to be that, like all transmis- 
sion of attitudes, opinions, and values, its winning is related to the 
hehefs held by youngsters as to the meamng of the adult behaviour 
in the interpretation of which they are all the time engaged. A love 
of gardening is not fostered by tellmg children that they ought to 
garden, or by setting them to weed while mother and father sit in 
the shade. Delight in that pursuit grows little by httle through associa- 
tion with others who find in it a source of joy. A lively awareness of 
religious experience is not promoted by sendmg boys and girls to 
Sunday school, or organizing a school service for them every day, 
while the adults in their group play golf or clean their cars at hours 
when the children know quite well that people are meeting in the 
church for worship 'How can I hear what you are saying when what 
you are is thundering in my earsT Only those parents or teachers who 
by their actions show that they believe themselves to be still learners 
in the art of living and students of the meaning of human existence 
can hope to see the commitment of their young people to the ideals 
and the faith which they (in theory) hold. 

In fashions such as these the values of the neighbourhood make 
entry to the school; and from wme such origins there come those 
idiosyncrasies in perceiving which lend both spice and interest to 
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The world outside 

It has sometimes been sug^sted that life in school is very different 
from life ‘in the world outside* This can now be seen to be a stereo- 
type comparable to the earlier belief that a child is quite other 
than a man, and, like that supposition, it assumes a uniformity of 
functioning for which there is no support m observational records 
The social climate of a school, as of a home, a workshop or an office, 
may be conducive to personal happiness It may be destructive of 
human joy To a greater extent than was formerly supposed there 
are, however, similarities of structure m all groups, [4] and, while one 
school IS not necessarily like another school, it may be very similar 
m Its personal effect to other institutions in the ‘world outside’ 
Transition from a democratic classroom to a dictatorial and un- 
friendly factory brings special problems m its tram No less real is 
the bewilderment of the child who passes from the rigid hierarchies of 
a formal school to the give-and-take of a workshop run on fnendly 
hues 

Civilian morale 

The world comes to the classroom with the pupils The school goes 
home at night with them and with their teachers The joys and sorrows 
of the day linger in the memory - as the day’s triumphs and the 
disappomtments lend flavour to the leisure hours of all other human 
beings In this sense also the resources of the commumty contribute 
to the strengthemng or the enfeebling of teachers 
The responsibility of a home, the confidence of family and of 
friends, voluntary membership of societies of vanous sorts, books, 
hobbies, games, art, music, and the like, all these with their more 
negative side of distraction, over pressure, exhaustion or bad 
manners, provide a background ofexpenence through which teachers, 
bke all adults, struggle towards increasmg matunty of outlook and 
achieve some measure of mental health In such parficipatoiy citizen- 
ship, civilian morale has its origin and is maintained,[5] and much of 
this reaches professional teachers as it reaches all adults - whether 
they choose it or not No man is an island unto himself, and even 
those who elect to work la small segregated groups are continuously 
under pressure to participate - vicanously through the efforts of 
journalists or programme producers or directly through their more 
personal contacts with wives, husbands, relatives, neighbours, and 
friends 
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Modem soaal scmccs 

lo other senses also the resources of the community arc brought to 
bear upon the work of schools The socuJ services of a modern state 
include thcprowsion of probation officers, mental deficiency officers, 
nursery schools, special schools, child guidance centres, and the like 
Details of the functiomog of ibcjc vary from time to time and from 
one country to anothcr,[61 but m most places the work of schools 
is fortified by the efforts of statutory and voluntary agencies directed 
also to the care and to the educating of boys and girls These arc of 
special significance in the ease of dcvuiing children - the dull, the 
cnppled, the maladjusted or the dcsUtulc,[7l but their conlnbution 
IS so rcletant to the aims and purposes of ordinary schooling that 
wise teachers more and more arc setting themselves lo discover the 
facilities available m their districts and at the same time are making 
personal contacts with those other human beings who act as Youth 
Leaders, Heads of Recreational Evening Institutes, officials of the 
NationaJ Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, Child 
Care Officers, Hospital Almoners, and the like To all teachers these 
stand as a reminder that behind the school there is the strong arm of 
the whole commumty to whose ultimate beUermcot their special 
skill as educational experts is continuously directed 
Teachers thus do not work alone They are never truly isolated 
from that pcatcr world which occasionally may seem ‘outside’, but 
which 15 in reality always within their classrooms and involved with 
them in all their tasks [8] 
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xvni 


THERAPIES IN 
THE SCHOOL SITUATION 


Mucu WA.S BEEN v.Tiltca in the field of pijeholherapy as to the pro- 
cesses and consequences of interactions uithin groups, and from 

Pratt’s discovery of many years ago ibaiiubciculous patients benefited 

from group instruction to the most recent vananis of social psychiatry 
there ma y be traced a gradual acceptance of the notion that aware- 
ness of a common humanity on the pan of a patient and some insight 
into the attitudes and the experiences of others are conlnbutory to 
the tecovciy of mcnul health fl) The same group processes ate 
operative in the maintenance of mental health wherever opportuni- 
ties for group micrcoufsc arc available in school or church or club 
Indirect evidence on this is to be found m many studies to which 
reference has already been made • Spontaneity m grouping, oppor- 
tunities foe leaderkss group discussion and the fnendhness of attitude 
and faith in the possibility of improvement which result from ’demo- 
cratic’ classroom procedures have been followed by the re-establish- 
ment of shatter^ confidence, the awakcrung of hope and the 
discovery of courage on the part of children of all ages [2J 
Teduuques in teaching 

The techniques used by teachers to attorn these ends vary along as 
wide a contmuum as those exemplified by diUcnag schools of psycho- 
therapy [3] Gradalioas ui methods may be observed from the in- 
culcation of a specific interpretation (persisted m against resistances 
almost as strong as those encountered in the process of traditional 
psycho analysis) to sometlung akin to the willin gness of Rogenan 
therapists to reflect feeUng and await personal insight Methods differ 
from teacher to teacher; but they are related also to differences 
• For a fuller discussion of group therapy ui its relevance to cducaUon see. 
Fleming, C. M, Adolescence lu Soa^ Ps\eholosv LondoB. RoviUedee & 
Kegan Paul Ltd 1948 and 1955 ^ b 
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among pupils and to differences m subject-matter. Even the hardiest 
autocrat is affected by the glances and gestures of his pupils, and to 
classes of higher abihty there seems a tendency to accord a more 
harmomous and ‘child-centred* climate [4] There is also a balancmg 
of responsibility between teacher and class which is a function not 
only of the age of the pupils but of a mutual acceptance and rejection 
of adult and child which psychiatrists would describe as transference 
and counter-transference 

The key problem of teaching, like that of therapy, may be descnbed 
as one of commumcation, and it has to be handled within the frame 
of reference of both teacher and pupil To the teacher as the profes- 
sionally active partner there belongs the responsibility of taking steps 
to secure some understandmg of the past life, the expectations, and 
the aspirations of the child In this hes the justification for the 
making of ‘case-studies’ by students m teacher-trammg courses 
and by teachers m active service From this also comes part of the 
success which follows fnendly attitudes towards parents m their 
approaches to a school Much ‘information’ is conveyed without 
words, but mutual awareness of the undertones of verbalizations 
increases the effectiveness not only of direct mslruction but also of 
quesUomng and the discussion of answers The therapeutic skill of 
a teacher is closely related to competence in such matters 

Group work 

Membership of groups has sometimes been discussed as if of itself 
(regardless of the quality of its membership) it were contnbutory 
to improvement [5] There is not, howei’er, reason to suppose that 
the mere mterchange of words among groups of human bemgs who 
lack both expenence and knowledge can, unaided, result m signifi- 
cant discoveries Evidence as to the influence of group discussion on 
the reachmg of conclusions has to be read m the hght of differences 
m the type of test, the age of the testees, and the nature of the modifi- 
cation desired It has been shown that group decisions reached by 
fnendly agreement on an issue on which fresh information has been 
made available are followed by more effective action than that 
consequent on the mere hcanog of a lecture or the readmg of a 
pamphlet [6] The light had, however, been supplied. It is inown 
that even so simple a personal contnbution as the reading aloud of 
words advocating a certam vicwpomt can exercise greater influence 
than the same statements read silently or overheard {7J (A familiar 
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parallel is the smgiQg of hymns or the chanting of slogans ) It is 
recognized that there is a possibihty that a contnbution of marked 
ability may come from a group, but there is reason to believe that its 
coming IS related to the chance that in a group there may be a member 
of unusual gifts 

There is also no mystical advantage m the mere gettmg together 
m a group 181 Work m Youth Qubs or residential institutions (board- 
ing schools or colleges) is less wisely handled than it might be if it 
makes no provision for the fact that certain avocations are best 
pursued alone Interest m sociomctnc status has tended to bhnd 
some thinkers to the fact that the information given by sociometnc 
questions is descriptive rather than explanatory or evaluative It is 
not to be assumed that either isolation or unusual populan^ is 
reprehensible or symptomatic of maladjustment, but awareness of 
Its existence gives at tunes a clue to some of the accompaniments of 
surprising behaviour [9] Repetition of the same questions after 
intervals of months also offers some indication of the directions m 
uhich relationships between pupils are movmg and of the effects of 
attempts to establish opportumttes for fnendly contacts where these 
seem lacking Neither degree of popularity nor the longing for 
afhUation is, however, of itself mdicauve of value There is a ment 
m turning aside as well as m being together; and the growth towards 
social maturity includes a balancing of the issues of similarity- 
difference, popularity unpopularity, as well as a commg to terms 
with one s relative competences la a vanety of spheres [lOJ The 
therapeutic values ofmcmbcrship of groups are thus to be looked for 
in somcihmg other than the mere contrast between ‘group-work’ and 
‘discussion groups’ on the one band and 'individual activities’ and 
lessons’ or Tccturc-courses’ on the other 

The content of a couise 

Of a somewhat different character is the beoefft conveyed by the 
inUUcctuai content of a course This is partly explicable through the 
satisfaction it gives to the wish for 'knowledge' which seems an 
essential human attribute U is to some extent also a means of 
reassurance through its retmodcr of the communality of personal 
hopes, fears or ambiuons Bibho-therapy - the therapy of books - 
m a vcty real sense thus offers at aU ages that insight mto the lives 
of others which sen-cs to mainiam the awareness of kinship which 
a one of the ingredients of mental hcaIth.[U] 
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Group belongin g ne ss 

Attendance at school offers to boys and girls a senes of groups to 
which they may attach themselves These give a modicum of accept- 
ance T am one of the Willmgton boys * They provide an outlet for 
service T give out the pencils * T can show you where to go ’ They 
answer the need for understandmg *Our teacher says ’ 

Contnbutory also to mental he^th is the blessed anonymity pro- 
vided by membership of a somewhat large commumty There is a 
certam satisfaction (especially for children from small famihes) in 
passmg from the concentrated attention of loving friends to a more 
impersonal settmg where as one of a crowd one may observe oneself 
as well as notice others There is also a measure of fascination m a 
heterogeneous group 'He says * ‘She does not ’ ‘They are not 
like me * 

Much IS sometimes said as to the desirability of small classes It 
does not, however, seem to have been proved that classes of thirty 
to forty are any less conducive to achievement than classes of fewer 
than fifteen [12] Somethmg other than the size of the group appears 
to be the definitive factor Laiger classes probably offer a greater 
vanety of roles m which leadership is possible, and they certamly 
provide a wider range of choice in friendships They ^so permit 
more extended periods of escape from duect supervision, and they 
allow more readily for the leammg of the skills of self aided study 
and self-correction of errors For the teacher of any group there is a 
temptation to ‘teach’ all day long To the pupils m the larger groups 
the CO presence of many contemporaries acts m some sense as a 
buffer against excessive adult pressure or persuasion 

What of the teachers? 

Teachers, like pupils, are human beings with all human hopes and 
fears and longmgs, and the satisfaction of many of them deepest 
needs comes to them also directly through their work Like all 
engaged m ‘servmg’ rather than m ‘producing’ there is commonly 
among them a concentration on the requirements of others which 
conduces to the minmuzmg of neurotic distress and m itself fosters 
mental health [13] 

It was formerly suggested that debght in teaching was attributable 
to the sublimation of a sexual mstmet (the Freudian view) or to a 
Just for power (in Adlenan thinking) Tt was m some sense a second 
best to be apologized for and deprecated whenever it was noted to 
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appear. With fuUer understanding of the complexity of human 
nature such mteiptetations have ceased to be sufficient. Hui^a 
bem^ are not fully satisfied by getting pleasure from sex relation- 
ships, from the accumulation of possessions, from domination, 
prestige or status. They require also to gite and to participate - to 
play a role and to understand. The joys of teaching are, for this 
reason, not confined to professional teachers. They can be studied 
wherever in an outreaching of dehberate instruction or tuition one 
human being tnes to influence another. In the self-forgetfulness of 
such endeavours there are to be found the same personal accretions 
of self-respect and self-understandmg which make the work of 
teachers m the school situation coolnbutory not only to the mental 
health of many of their charges but to their own development in 
personal stability and wholesome self-acceptance It is, m t^ sphere 
also, more blessed to give than to receive; and he that losetb bis own 
life does m the most real sense contribute to its saving. 
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Ainbition(s), 58, 61 
Ambivalence, 21 

Analysis, 9, 69, 156, 158, 162, 169, 175 
184, 187, 197, 219, (qS GO- 


70 

Athletic (prowess), 102 
AltaiDment(s) 36, 47, 99, 128, 129, 
133, 195, 168-89, 205, 251 
Attendance, 21. 140, 198. 269 
AttenUon, 8, 9, 79, 146, 173. 195 
Auentjyeness, IC^ 87, 109, 146,251 
AtutudeCs), 35, 47, 50. 52. 53, 56. 58, 
60 81. 83-6, 96, 102, 105, 107, 
108, 110, 111, 122, 124, 127, 132. 
140, 145, 155, 159, 162, 172, 201, 
207, 209, 210, 219, 222, 228, 229, 
247, 252, 260, 261 , (social), 53, 84, 
105, 123, 238, (tests of). 215 
Attraction, 2M 
Attractiveness, 9, 10 
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Attributes, 27, 28, 32, 36, 

123.202.206, 210, 211, 213,219, 
222, 228, 229. 247, 252, 260, 261 
Autism, 84 

Autochthonous (side of perceptual 
process), 87 
Autokinesis, 53, 80 
Automata, 87 

Backlash (excitations), 87 
Backward (pupils) (children), 102, 113 
Backwardness, 21, 29, 126, 127, 134 
Badness, 20 

Beha> lour (ddRculues), 28 , (disorders^ 
9. 29. 122 

Bchaviounsifs), 52, 78, 141 
Belongingness, 54, 55, 70, 269 
Bibliotherapy, 263 
Biologists, 30 
Biology, 19, 20 
Bi pour (UamiDg), 80, 84 
Body. 20, 192 

Boots. 102, 157, 260, 263, 268 
Broadcasi(s), 102, 254. 260 
Buildings, 132, 255, 260 


, 8 %, 111 

Closure, 73 

Club, 234, 245, 248, 260, 266, (entry 
to a), 248, (club-leaders), 6, 44, 
262 

Co-education, 97 
Cogiutusn, 58, 79 

Costive maps, 73, 78, 142, 146, 147 
Commitment, 33, 246, 261 
Communication, 87, 146, 156, 267 
Community, 46, 256, 260-4 
Competition, 82 
Conation, 79 
Condemnation, 220 
Conditioned (discrimination), 70, (re- 
sponse), 70, 71, (slimulos), 70 
Conditioning, 69, 70, 71, 142 
Confidence. 56, 60, 102, 145, 266 
Configuration (cortical), 88 
Confinmng (hypotheses), 80, 85, 142, 
148 

Confiicl, 20. 21 

Conscious motives, 83, (thinking), SO, 
SJ.56 

Consensus (social), 142, 162 
Coostaocy (of latellsggnco Quotient), 
100, 129, 196, (of relative status), 
97,99.210. 237, 250 
Contagion, 81. 125, 126, 229 
Contifuily, 70, 142 
Coninbuuon. 32, 33. 34, 36, 37, 53. 54, 
111.222,238, 255, 260,267 
Cb-operaiioD. 11, 35, 146. 208, 209. 


Canip(t).81.82. 245 
Canon (of simplicicy), 124 
Capacity(ies). 112, 129. 159, 178, 195, 
196. 237 

Case histories, 33, 34. 12Q. 146. 
(studies), 267 

Cell assemblies (cortical), 87, 157 
Central duecuve staic(s) 80,85 
Cerebral donunaoce, 133 
Character, 99. 202, 205, 206 
ChJdhood.96, 101, 110 
Child study, 45, 46, 96 
Choico-pouM, 73, 147 
Chruuanity, 124, 125 
Chu/ch(es), 37. 102, 110, 113, 125, 126. 
260.261,266 

Circuits (reverberating), 87, 88 
Guzenship. 9. 20. 263 
CivQizalion, 57 

Classtficalion, 28, 46, 237, 252, 253 
Gasscoom, 86. 104, 118, 140^ 
(climate), 218.219.256.(inetbod$)' 
98, (organization), 234. (pro- 
cedures). 4. 6. 8, 35, 78, 266, 
(reacUons), 127, (situaUons), 239 


Ctvoperative (activities), 35, 164, 233, 
26 1 , (beluviour), 2S I 
Cooperativeness, 7, 36, 44, 108, 124 
238 

Conelationfs), 99, 171, 193, 194 
197 

Cortical (cell assembhes), 87, 157 
(fields), 73 

Counting, 109, 110, 126, 159, 160 164 
Cr^Umanship. 12, 148, 153-64 
Cross-sectional (studies), 98, 197, 210 
249 ' 

CrudiyOes), 107, 108, 126 
Cue (and response), 70 
Culture, 105 

Cuniculum,9, 110,227, 237,238.253 
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DaJton Plan, 145, 154, 155, 236 
Data language, 72, 74 
Defeat, 20, 125, 127, 162, 237.251 
Defensiveness, 80, 85 
Delinquency, 34 , 35, 45, 81, 119^-27, 
133 

Dclmquent(s), 33, 59, 102, 113, 134 
Democratic (approacfaX 7, 8, (atmo- 
sphere), 143 , (atUtude), 7, 83. 125, 
(procedures), 266 
Dcpnvalion, 34, 35, 40 
Design (of expenment), 72, 74 
Determinants (of learning), 77-89, 
228,229 

Development, 22, 35, 37, 51, 95-113, 
251, (continuous), 101-4, (dis- 
contmui^ m), 98, 99 
Developmental (tasks), 37, 109 
Deviauons. 37, 98, 185 
Dextenty (manual), 102 
Diagnosis, 9, 122, 155, 159, 188. 189 
Diagnostic, 104, 161, (tests), 254 
Dictator, 8, 144 

Dictatori^ (approach), 8 , (alUtude(s)). 
83, (control), 255 

Differentiatioa, 72, 87. 100, 162, J96, 
213,251 
DifSdence, 102 
Disahiliues, 102 
Discipline. 9, 122 , 247 
Discouragement, 250 
Discnmination (conditioned), 70 
Discussion, 7, 145, 210 . 266 , 267 
Disposition(s), 22, 50, 51, 83. 124, 205, 
206 

Dominance, 56, 107 
Domination, 270 
Dominative (behaviour), 6 
Dramatizing, 45, 48, 239 
Drawing, 126, 206 
DnU, 9. 134. 147, 154, 164, 175 
Dnvc(s), 30, 32, 222, (primary), 30, 31, 
71, 146, (secondary), 30, 31, 71 
DuU (djJdrea), 12S, J29, 147, 264 
Dullard, 107 
Dullness, 128, 132 
Dynamics, 46, 58, 79 


Econonuc (mdependencc), 112, (b^ 
having), 113 
Educability, 112, 158 
Effect flaws oO. 70, (spread oQ, 70 


Ego, 22, 52, 53, 54. 57, 59. (centnc), 
53, (ideal), 57, (involvement), 51, 
53, 54, 80 
Egoistic, 103 
Egohsm, 36 

Ei^t Year Study, 36, 237, 238 
Emotion(s), 20, 52, 79, 84 
Emotional (depnvatioo), 35, (satis- 
faction), 44, (climate), 59 
Employers, 44 
Employment, 255 
Encouragement, 143 
&idowment, 256 

Bjghsb, 131. 176-84. 188, 189, 212 
Environment, 22, 30, 31, 72, 74, 86, 
95, 99, 133, 191, 193, 196, 201, 
256 

Essay(s), 5, 169, 170-2, 177, 178. 179, 
182, 183. 207, 211, (wntm^, 49, 
50. 60. 172, 180, 183 
Evacuation 35, 41 
Evolution, 52, 124 
Exanunations, 168-69 
Examiners (differences of), 169-71, 
179, 184, 185, 211 
Exclusion, 20, 220. 221 
Exercise, 69 70, 78 
Expectaneyfles) 79, 85-8, 142, 146, 
162,201,261 

Expectancy patters, 80, 86, 134 
Expeneoce, 36. 53. 72, 80. 81, 103, 104, 
108, 133, 140, 141, 146. 163, 164. 
196, 262, (early), 21, (rehgious), 
33, 124, 125 

ExpenmeDl(s),6,28,72,74,77,86 104 
Experimental (education), 120, 154, 
229, 230 

ExpcnnicQtation, 70, 71, 73, 80, 88, 
128, 213, 227-39 
Expressive flnovements). II, 206 
External, 81, 84, 85 
ExtmctioD, 70 
Eye-voice span, 133 

FacuJues, 20, 32. 79. 142, 194, 228 
Failure, 34, 61, 128, 146. 220, 237, 250 
Family, 35, 59, 60, 105, 112. 113. II9, 

J20, 132, 260, 262 
Fears, 29, 34. 58, 60. 102, 160, 223 
Feedbacks, 88 

Feelmg(flowof),45,fecIing(s) 83 
Field forces, 80, (theory), 69-74 
Figure-and ground. 73, 84 
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Fnms. 102, 254 
E^Uon, 87 
Forgetting, 84 

Franie(s) of refeience, S3, 58, 80, 81. 

140. 145, 267 
Frequenqr, 70, 78, 86 
Fnendliness. 11, 47, 48, 60. 83, 126, 
143, 144, 266 

Fnrads, 263 , (choice oO, 44, 123 
Fnaidship(s). 44, 4S, 46. 82, 83, 108, 
112. 132, 252. 253,269 
Frustration, 20 
Fundamental education, 227 

Games, 82. 109, 126. 161 ' 

Gang(s). 45, 121, 123, 134 
Gardening. 261 
Gardens (children m), 45, 106 
Generalization, 70, 71, 102, 108 
Genius, 104 
Gestalt, 69, 73, 141 
Getting, 54 
Giving, 54 

Coal(s), 60, 78, (directed aspects), 87, 
(gradieois). 71, (reacuoa (frac- 
tional anuapatory)), 71. 147 
Grammar, 177, 179, 180, 183 
Group, 10. 11, 20, 36, 44, 46, 123 
Croim (belongingness), 269, (idenu- 
fication), 55. (m), 83, 141, 239, 
260, (methods), 46, (mindedness), 
6. (out), 83. 141, 239, (pressures). 
80, 81. 84, (structure), 46, 245 
246.263 

Grouping. 253, 0»y abHitv). 97, 249 
(pnoaples oO, 249 

Groups, 81, 102, (heterogeneous), 249, 
269, (homogeneous), 29, 98* 

249, 240, 251, (intimate), 106^ 
111, 122, (membcisbip) 12. 44 

79, 267, 268, (reference), 82, 83* 
154, 141, 146.260,261 
Gfcnrth, 12, 29. 32, 9M13. 130, 132 

Study (Berkeley), 101, 103 
(Harvard), 130 

Gucss-Who’ teei^ue, 48, 208 234 

J«, (educational) 188-98 
213. 232. 248. 255. 256. (vocij 

tjonal), 195, 198.218,255.256 

CukUace^udy (Berkeley). 101, 103 


Guide. 8, 144, 148, 254, 255 
Cunt. 59, 121,125 

Ifabu(s). 9. 32, 72, 77, 142, (fonna 
turn), 71 , (tramiog), 36 
Habit fai^y tuerareby, 71 
Hapfaoess, 246, 256 
Hatred, 59 

Heads (of schools), 246, 248 
Health. 37, 99, 140 

Hedonistic (undertones), 22, (indivi- 
dualism), 30, 37 
Here-aod now, 59 
Hiiids3^t.72 
History, 155, 163, 164 
Hobbies. 102, 263 

Home(s). 29, 37, 60, 102. 105, 109, 
no. 113, 120, 132, 134. 201, 260- 
2, broken), 21; (home-life), 229, 
&a^ground), 29, 127 
Hope(s). 102. 160, 266 
Hr^it^ 35, 41 
Honilily,222 

Hypeibesis(es), 80, 85-8, 142, 145, 146, 
148,202.212, 261 
Humanity, 222, 262, 266 

Id. 22, 52, 59 

Idea like processes. 72 

Ideals, 58 

Ideas, 20, 86 

Ideational (responses), 71 

Imagery, 228 

Images, 84, 86 

Imapnation, 79, 80, 83, 230 

Imitation, 125 

Immatunty, 102, 126 

Inad^^, 34, 56, 106, 132, 133, 159, 

lacenuve,250 

*n<I*«dual(s). 8, 19, 28, 77, 89. 95, 96 

105. 121, 124, 133. (duld). 21. 120 

(differences). 28, 83, 87, 97, 98, 99 
103. Ill, 129. 132. 144-8. 162, 
174. 178.188,233,236,249,250 
Individualisin, 21, 30. 37 
Indo^ualistic, 22, 69. 79, (approadr), 
21, 85, (studies), 54 
““*ustry,35, 36, 245,256 
loefficicncy, 128 
Inlancy, 96, 101 
Jn*aat(s). 52, 102. 144 
“finning (hypotheses), 80. 85 
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InformaUon (stimulus), 80, 85, 86, 142, 

146, 148 

Inhentance, 30,99, 112, 119, 120, 133, 
193, 201 

Inhibition, 20, 70, 71 , (associative), 
70, (oscillation of), 71, (retro* 
active), 71 

Inner, 88, 133, 146, 196, 206 
Input, 80, 88 
In service irainmg, 3 
Insight. 32, 33, 37, 58. 59, 72, 73, 108. 
109, 111, 112, 124, 132, 141, 145. 

147, 155, 156, 162, 163. 164,222. 
246, 255, 266 

Instmct(s). 19. 20, 21, 22, 30, 32. 52, 
59.120.121,222 

InstituUons, 36, (Borstal), 125, (child- 
ren in), 35, 41, (residential), 45, 
109, 260, 261, 268 

InstnicUon, 20, 84, 126, 134, 144, 153, 
250, 252. 253 

Instrumental (conditioning), 71, (sig- 
nificance), 85, (aspects), 187 
Intelligence, 9, 10, 22, 99. 100, 101, 120, 
128, 12$, 131, 133, 192-202, 20S, 
206, 234, (quouent), 100, 128, 129, 
131,196 

Intentions, 58, 79 

Interacuon(8), 46, 82, 83. 123, 125,213, 
218, 238, 266 

Interests, 56, 60, 102, 105, 109, 125, 
126, 140, 198, 207, 210. 215, 219, 
229. 252, 253, 256, 262 
Internal, 81, 84, 85 

Interviews, 7, 52, 60, 61, 103, 198, 206- 
12,228 

Introspection, 58, 78, 95, 228 
Irresponsibility, 34 
Isomoiphjc, 73, 88 

Judgemem(s). 58. 79, 81, 83, 84, 8^ 
163, 193, 195, 213 
Juniors, 109, 110 

KinaestheUc approach, 159 
Kindliness, 108, 144, 205 
Kinship. 48 , 263 

Labels (attachmg), 146 
Laissez faire (atUtudes), 83, Qiro- 
cedures), 123 

Language, 140, 157, 161, 162 
Laterality, 133 


La2mess.20,128, 129 
Leaders, 6, 14, 15, 44, 83, 125, 245, 
262, (youth), 264 

Leadership, 9, 104, 123, 146, 245, 269, 
(authontanan), 6, 14, 143, (demo- 
oatic), 6, 14, 245, (Jaissez faire), 
6.8 

Learning, 4, 9, 12, 19, 22. 30, 36, 52, 
61, 69-89, 95, 100, 119, 120, 134, 
142, 146. 147, 157, 164, 175, 201, 
219, 230, (animal), 22, 77, 120, 
(dimensions oQ, 71 
Life space, 80 
Literature, 155 

Longterm (studies). 35, 56, 98, 100, 
101. Ill, 129, 197, 210, 211, 248, 
249, 255, (Califorman), 101, 
(Chicago), 100, (Harvard), 100, 
(London), 103 
Love, 33, 51,57, 124, 260 
Loyalty. 33, 112, 246 


Maladjustment, 127, 264 
Marfaag. 169-7S, 179-82, 184-6 
Matenabsuc, 22 
Maternal (care), 36, 40, 121 
Mathematics, 155, 188, 197, 227 
Maturation, 95 

Maturing, 96. 104, 106. 109, 110, 113, 
133, (emotional), 109, 132, ^eni 
tal). no. 130, (social), 20, 53, 81. 
106, 109, (spiritual) 109 
Maturity. 36. 108, 112, 113, 155, 163, 
252, 268 
Meaning, 78, 83 

Measurement, 28, 46, 98, (abilities), 
192-202, (attainment), 104, 168- 
89 

Member of a group, 44, 45, 54 
Memoimng, 70, 71, 163, 230 
Memory, 78, 79, 80, 84, 86, 173, 192, 
195 

Mental (age), 109, 128, 129, 131, 159, 
187, 188, (health), 35. 37, 54, 108. 
109, 263, 266, 268, 269, 274, 
(mechanisms), 51, 57 
Methods (of teaching, 28, 104, 132, 
178, 180, 181, 198. 132 
Mmd, 20, 30, 192 

Misdemeanourfs), 9, 29, 107, 1 13 119 
127 

Modifiability. 37, 256 
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Molar (approach), 71, 78, (aspects), 
79,87 

Molecular (approach), 78 

251, 252, (avihaij), 2fi3, (m 
forces), 35, 36, 54, 122, («a 
ladustiy), 35, 36, 54, 122 
Mother, 34, 35, (mother love), 59 
Mouvatioo, 8, 12, 19-61, 79, EO, 95, 
119 

Motor (sblls), 71 , (componenu of per- 
ception), S7 
Muse, 263 

National Foundation for Educational 
Research. 103. 193 
Nature, 95,99, 128. 133 
Nced(a), 20, 27-37.50,51, 55-«,61, 84. 
88, 106, 111. 112, 121. 124. 126, 
141. 143, 148. 156, 220, 222, 223, 
233.238,252.260.269 
Net!^20 

Netghbourhood. 261, 262 

Neo-Freudian, 59 

Nuffield Trust, 103 

Number combifiauoin, 147, 160, 1S7 

Nurseries, 36, 57 

Nunure, 95,99, 128, 133 

ObservatKm(s). 5, 6, 10, 34, so, 72, 77 
79. 87, 96, 213, 218, 219-23. 228 
248 


Oedipus, 59 
Old (age), lOl 
Operational (tenos), 14 
Orgarusm. 31, 74, 78, 80, 81. 85. 87-9 
95. 124, 146, 196 
Or^nomie ^ge), 159 
Organization (cogmuve). 86 (educa' 
uoaal), 105, 178. 249-53. (per- 
ceptual), 84. 85, 87, U7 
Outer, 88. 133, 146, 196, 206 
Output, 88 

Overlapping, 98. 102, 103, 108. 309, 
133. 178, 188. 194. 201. 236 

Parent(s). 5. 28. 29, 36. 44. 61, 99 ifll. 

ICa. no. Ill, 120. 132, 340, 14J. 

145. 146. 245, 247. 248. ::54, 26l, 
Paniopatioa. 10, 33. 35, 37, 53, 5J-S, 
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58, 61, 112, 122-6, 132, 141, 147, 

156, 220, 221 , 236, 238, 255 
TavnKnt (by results), 23 

60. 61. 101, 109. 123, 140, 145, 

fcnsiocer (the), 102 
pciceoule(s). 130, 132, 186. 254 
perception, 53, 54, 58, 74, 79-88, 124, 
145, 147, 156, 173, 201, 229, 

261, (social), 84 
perceptual pattern. 72. 162 
Perfonnance, 61 . 97, 100, 101 ,122.131, 
171. 178 

PersonaLty, 8, 10, 22, 28. 32, 54. 56. 

• 53. 81, 85, 124, US, 205-14, 

(assessment), 10, 56, 205-19 
Phase-sequence, 87, 157 
Phenomenological, 20, 81, 82, 88, 195 
Philosophy. 19. 20, 50, 69. I63, (pf 
life). 33 

Pha-movemenl, 73 

Physical (urees), 113, (growth), 105 
Pl^oJopeS psycbolofisti, 86-8 
Physiology. 20 
Physique. 60, 101, 110 
Playgroimd, 29 
Pleasure, U 
Polanty, 70 

Popularity, 60, 143, 235, 268 
Possesajota, 34, 120, 270 
Postulates, 71 
Poteobah^ (multi ), 255 
Poverty, 2J. 321 
Potw, 34, 198, 200, 269 
Ptacuce, 142, 162 
Prignani,73 
Praise, 6. 143 
Prediction, 101,132, 217 
I^efereoces, 46, 47, 48. 56. 102. 262 
PresUge, 54, 55, 245, 270 
Pnsons,47 

Probation Officers, 120, 214 
Problem (chadren), 120, (pupils), 28, 


pTObVaartaV.-mg,T\,14, \T1, W 
Piogrcasn-e Education. 147 
Project VlethodCs), 154, 155, 227 
Proiective techniques, 209, 2I0. 215 
Projecu, 9, 161. 181 
PsjtthMtnst, 28 
Prychatry, 58, 59, 266 
Psychic sur&ce. SI, 57. 59. 223 
Pi^cho-analyus. 21. 22. 32, 230 
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Psycho-analyst(s), 36, 52, 59, 121 
Psycho-analytic, 21, 28, 33, 59, 81, 121, 
207 

Psychodrama, 46, 88, 210, 239 
Psychology (Ae word), 20 
Psychology (clinical), 58, (compara- 
Uve), 22, (dynamic), 19, 32, 
(ego), 51, 56, 57, (experimental), 
6, 19, 20, 27, 53, 54, 58, 154, 173, 
(^ncral), 52, (geneuc), 51-3, 57, 
102, (gestalt), 69-74, (social), 20, 
22, 27-37, 52-4, 58, 81, 84, 85, 
(topological), 80 

Psycho-rnetnc(s), 55, 56, 58, 98, 100, 
210,228 

Psycho-metiy, 230 
Psycho-physi^ (tradition), 74, 192 
Psycho-physics, 79, 83 
Psycho-therapy, 46, 59, 123, 266, 
(group), 42, 266 
Puberty. 110, 112 
Punishment. 84, 86. 122, 247, 257 
Pupil(s), 12, 28. 44, 45. 60. 61, 99, 127, 
142-4 

Purchasers (teachers as). 254, 255 
Purposive (acuoo), 79, 80 
Puiposiveness, 79 

Question answer cards, 161, 162 
Questionnaires, 7, 46, 61, 96, 235 

Quotient (aciuevemeot), ]29-131,(edu- 
caUoaal), 129, 130, 196, (Intel- 
hgence), 100, 128, 129, 131, 196 

Racial (contacts), 86, (groups). 236, 
(ongms), 97 
Ranking, 168, 212 

Ratmg(s), 11, 179, 206, 207, 210,211- 
13,219, 248 
RationalizaUoo, 57 
Readiness, 70, 159, 188 
Readme, 27, 28, 98, 102, 109, 110, 117, 
I2I, 131, 134, IS6-9. 164, 173-7, 
178, 183 

Reason, 20, 23, 79 

Reasonmg, 79, 83, 104, 200 

Rebelhon, 34, 106. 108, 113, 261 

Recency, 70 

Receptivity, 70 

Recognition, 35, 87 

Records, 83. 123, 212, 213, 234. 235 

Recovery Incorporated, 125, 126 

Re-education, 37, 60, 121 


Re-enforcement, 85 
Reflex (motor adjustments), 87 
Reflex-arc, 120 
Reform (educational), 236-9 
Reformatones, 47 
Refresher courses, 3, 134 
Refugees, 46 
RehabihtatioD, 81, 126 
Reinforcement, 70, 71, 77, 142, 146, 
222 

Rejection, 20, 46, 61, 106, 132, 221 
Relationships. 8, 11, 12, 19, 20, 27-9 
32-6, 47, 49, 61, 72, 77, 86, 88, 
95, lOJ, 105. 109, 121-3, 125, 127, 
140-2, 144, 147, 223, 229-31, 239, 
245, 246, 252, 255, 260. 268, 
(pupd), 101, 141, 143, (teacher 
parent), 247-9, 260, (teacher- 
pupil), 6, 7, 29, 101, 122, 141, 144, 
246 

Relays, 88 

Religious (expenence), 33. 261 
Remedial (treatment), 51, 104, 120, 
158, 161, 249, (education), 134, 
(work), 156 

Repetition, 69, 70, 77, 78, 142, 148 
Repetitiousness (of behaviour}, 70 
Reports, 248 
Repression, 21 
Repulsion, 235 

Research, 219, (action). 82, 213, 218, 
229, 230, 234, 235, 236, 238, 
(educaUonal), 154-64, 228-39, 
(expcnmestal), 230, (operational), 
82, 218, 229, 230, 234, 238, 
(practical), 229, (psychological), 
96, 230, (pure). 229 
Residential homes, 81, (mstitutions), 
45, 260, 261, 268 
RfisistaDce(s), 21, 72, 88 
Response, 35, 69, 70, 73, 74, 77. 78, 
86, 133, 142, 144 

Responses, 52, 71, 72, (elicited), 7J, 
(craitt^), 71, (mstnimental), 71, 
(operant), 71, (respondent), 71 
Responsibility, 102, 1 12, 246 
Retardaboa, 128, 132 
Retenbon, 70 

Reward, 70, 84, 86, 122, 124, 146, 222, 
247. 257 

Role, 46, 50, 53-5, 64, 108, 109, 122, 
124, 245, 247, (behaving), 88 
Roles, 256, 269 



Rote-leanimg. 
Rural. 133 
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Scatence-melhod, 157, 158 
SfTilwnp nts, 22, S 1 . 52, 54 
Separation, 46, 102 
lOO 169 193 195 Service, 54, 55, 122, 124, 126, 269 

^\7:2a-A^^k 'ii ' ’ ^ 

Savages, 107 ShjTicss,55 \ u to 

Schemata. 53, 80. 87, 157 Sign-iigmficate (relations), 73, 78 

Schools). 37, 59, 60, 99, 102, 109, no, Simoltaneity (of cue and response), 
260-4, 266, (Btwdi^, 268, 70. 142 

(Community), 227, (Comprehen Situational (treatment), 45 
sive) 253, (Day), 45, 47, 109. Si2c(ofclass),269,(Df group), 45, 125 
(Grammar), vii. 250. 251. Sk31s,55,71.77,9^102,104.l05,109, 


(Infant) . 227, (Nurscry) 6, 106, 
227, TjM, (Se^ndaiy Modem), 
vu, 250. 251 . (Sunday), 106, 261 
Science, 155,227 

Scottish Councfl for Researcti in 
Educauoo, 189 
Secunty, 33. 35, 56. 57. 59 
SeeregaUoa. 212, 237. (educational), 
97. 102, 212, 2A9. 230, 251, 
(racial), 253, (sex), 253. (sooo- 
eeoQOfflie level). 253 
Selection (secondary uhool) vu, 195, 
201,212, 213 

Selecuvicy (of perception), 85 
Self. 50-54, 56. 37, (abasement), 51. 
52, (acceptance), 51. 59, 270, 
(auertion), 52, 54, (awareoessX 
51-3, 209, (ceotredness), 52, 108, 
(concept), 50-61, 106, 124, 125, 
(correction). 155, 227, 254, 269. 
(despising), 55. (discoven), 20, 
(disparagement), 60.(dtspuyJ5l, 
52, (onpincal). 50, 51. (ex- 
pression), 8, 20, 57, 121, (m- 
struction), 155. 227, 2M , Gnvolve- 
meni). 54. 81. U8, 222, (per- 
cepuon), 61, 249, (pbeaomeoal), 
51. (picture), »), 55, 56, 58, 60, 
106, 124. 141, 145. 146. 148. 156. 
222, 229. 247. 252, 255. 261, 
(ratmgCs)), 61, (reference), 50-3, 
55. 58,60.79. 103, 123, 


112, 132, 147, 159, 162, 169. 187 
SooabOliy, 235 
Sociable, 107 

Social, 31,34, 37. 79.89, 107, 112, 124, 
133, (dimate), 6, 8, 44, 56, 83, 84, 
105, 123. 127, 145, 146, 234, 255, 
263, Citi^ueoces), 19, 36, 77, 

SO. (services), 264 
Soordaatffla.30, lOT, 108 
So^, 19, 20, 35, 51, 53, 57, 58, 121 
Soaodrama, 46. 88, 210, 239 
Socio<conoimc (lov'd), 21, 29, 127, 
131, 133, 140,201,260 
Soaogram, 47 
SoQcdogists, 55 
Sociology, 19, 20 
SoQometne, 228, 234, 252. 268 
SooomeUy. 44-8, 229 
Speech. 5. II. 13. 106, 110, 132 
Spelling, 27, 28. 98, 154, 159, 174, 179, 
180, 182.236.240 
Spiritual, 95. 102, 109. 126 
Spontaneity, 234, 266 
Sport, 60 

Stdiihty, 34. 35. 270 

Standard (devtation(s)), 99, lOO, 130. 

185, 186. (scores), 130, 185, 186 
Standardized scores, 130-2, 185. 186, 
202,254 

Status. 46, 50, 52 5.60,64.97,99-100, 


107. 113, 122, 124, 130, 132. 196, 

\ » 210.234,252.270 

StercoQ-pes, 51. 81. 103, 110, 253-5, 
30, 36, 124 263 

Mfishnc» ._108 Sumulauon (ctteroccpuve), 87 

Sti mu li, 30, (motivaung), 71, (movc- 
toeat prt^uced), 70 

Stimuius.69,70,71,75,85, (42, 147 


Sensauoa.74,79 

Sensory (mpui). SO. 86. (motor arcs), 
£8 , (tonic events), £7 
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Stimulus (pure stimulus act), 71 
Storage, S8 

Streaming (by abili^), 97, 100, 110, 
141, 249-53 
Sublimation, 21, 57, 59 
Submissiveness, 52, 56, 107, 211 
Success, 36, 56, 61, 99, 124, 126. 129. 
131, 132, 145, 146, 159, 161, 162, 
220, 238, 250, 256 
Suggestion, 53, 84, 109, 222 
Super-ego, 22, 52, 57 
Suspiaousness, 127 
Synapses, 88 


Talkameness, 127 

Teacher (attitudes), 5, 9, (good), 4, 5, 
7-10, 125, 143, (mefccient). 28, 
98, 127, 131, 198, (selection), 
9, (training), 3, 12, 228, 229, 267 
Teachers’ estimates, 211, 212 
Teaching, 3, 4, 7-10, 12, IW, 144. 174 
(assessment), 9 
Television, 102,262 
Temperament, 202, 205, 206 
Tenderness, 33, 35, 51, 121 
Tension, 82 

Testios (group), 27, 99, 128, 192, 198, 
2a)^dmdual). 27. 99. 128, 131, 
177, 192, 198 

Testimony (psychology oO. ‘9 

Tests, 36, 130, 254, (attainment), 168- 
89. (diagnostic), 187 9, 229, 249, 
(c^y^pe), 169, 172-4, (m 
tcUie^), 192-202, (new Qt*). 
17of 172-4, 175, 178, 179, JW, 
186, (obiecUve), 173, 175, 179, 
181, 183, 184, 193, (projective). 
172.173 206. 230, (standardized), 
9. 104, 128, 173, 175, 176, 181, IW, 

193 201. 212, (socjometnc), 82, 
(suA'ey), 154, 

Text books, 132, 147, 161. 174, 175, 

178-80,188.254.^5 

Therapy. 12. 46. 51. 56, 59, 88, 

227. 266-70. (client-centte^, 

59.’ (group), “.125, (non- 
direcove), 59, 1^^' .gi 
•nunking. 9. 104. 198. (abstract ,193. 

(an^tic), 103, (consaous), 83 
Thought, 83 


Toddlers, 105-9 
TransfereDce(s), 33. 57, 59 
Trial and-check, 85, 86, 147 
Tnal^and-error, 70, 120, 147 
Truancy, 127 

Tuition (act oO. 3-12, 132, 148, 168, 
178,188,255.270 

Types (of children), 211, 237, 253, 255, 
(of men), 120, (of mental func 
tioning), 103, 253 


Unconscious, 21, 23, 59, 85, 112 
Under functioning, 128, 132 
Understanding, 32, 33, 36, 37, 58, 105, 
107, 269 

U nha ppiness. 127 
University, 237, 238 
Unsociabihty, 127 
Untiuthfulness, 127 
Urban. 133 
Urges, 79. 113 


Value-resonance (of percepuoa), 80, 

Vali^, 56, 60. 82, 84, 123-5, 172, 205, 
207,209,261,262 

Varubihty, 99-101, 109, 132, 188, 196, 
250, 255 

Vanable (dependent), 73, (indeMnd- 
eDt),73, 134,finterveaiag).73 77, 
88 

VanaDon, 21, 30 

Vigilance, 80, 85 

Vocabulary, 52, 102, 104^, 112, IM, 
163, 164, 177, 179, 182, 183 189. 
192 


Whole (apprehension of), 72, 87, 162 
Will, 32. 51, 79. 142 
Winnetka CTechnique), 145, 154, 155. 
157, 236 

Wishes, 34, 35, 47, 125 

Word blindness, 133 

Work, 83 , (individualized), 236, 268 

Workshop, 1 13. 263 

Wnmg. I®. 12S. 172. 179. IS". ^ 


Youth aub(s), 268 
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